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PREFACE. 


HE first six chapters of the present volume are com- 

posed from six articles prepared for the Atlantic 
Monthly, and published in that magazine in 1868. They 
attracted quite as much attention as the writer anticl- 
pated, and this has induced him to enlarge them, and 
add other chapters. His aim is to enable the reader to 
become acquainted with the doctrines and customs of tie 
principal religions of the world, without having to con- 
sult numerous volumes. He has not come to the task 
without some preparation, for it is more than twenty- 
five years since he first made of this study a speciabcy. 
In this volume it is attempted to give the latest results 
of modern investigations, so far as any definite and trust- 
worthy facts have been attained. But the writer is well 
aware of the difficulty of being always accurate in a task 
which involves such interminable study and such an 
amount of details. He can only say, in the words of a 
Hebrew writer: “If I have done well, and as 1s fitting 
the story, it is that which I desired ; but if slenderly wud 


meanly, it is that which I could attain unto.” 
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TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 


(ON) Ieee STAN SHAG alan 
INTRODUCTION. — ETHNIC AND CATHOLIC RELIGIONS. 


81. Object of the present Work. § 2. Comparative Theology ; its Na- 
ture, Value, and present Position. § 3. Ethnic Religions. Injustice 
often done to them by Christian Apologists. § 4. How Ethnic Re- 
ligions were regarded by Christ and his Apostles. § 5, Compara- 
tive Theology will furnish a new Class of Evidences in Support of 
Christianity. § 6. It will show that, while most of the Religions 
of the World are Ethnic, or the Keligions of laces, Christianity is 
Catholic, or adapted to become the Religion of all Races. § 7. It will 
show that Ethnic Religions are Partial, Christianity Universal. § 3. 
It will show that Ethnic Religions are arrested, but that Christianity 
is stealily progressive. 


§ 1. Object of the present Work. 


HE present work is what the Germans call a Versuch, 

and the English an Essay, or attempt. It 1s an at- 
tempt to compare the great religions of the world with 
each other. When completed, this comparison ought to 
show what each is, what it contains, wherein it resembles 
the others, wherein it differs from the others; its origin 
and development, its place in universal history ; its posi- 
tive and negative qualities, its truths and errors, and its 
influence, past, present, or future, on the welfare of man- 
kind. bor every@ing becomes more clear by comparisor 
We can never unuerstand the nature of a phenomenc: 
when we contemplate it by itself, as well as when we loox 
at it in its relations to other phenomena of the same kind, 
The qualities of each become more clear in contrast with 
those of the others. By comparing together, therefore, 
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the religions of mankind, to see wherein they agree and 
wherein they differ, we are able to perceive with creater 
accuracy what each is. The first problem in Coniparative 
Theology is thevefore analytical, being to distinguish each 
religion from the rest. We compare them to see wherein 
they agree and wherein they differ. But the next prob- 
lem in Comparative Theology is synthetical, and considers 
the adaptation of each system to every other, to deter- 
mine its place, use, and value, in reference to universal 
or absolute religion. It must, therefore, examine the dif- 
ferent religions to find wherein each is complete or defec- 
tive, true or false; how each may supply the defects of 
the other or prepare the way for a better; how each 
religion acts on the race which receives it, is adapted 
to that race, and to the region of the earth which 
it inhabits. In this department, therefore, it connects 
itself with Comparative Geography, with universal his- 
tory, and with ethics. Finally, this department of Com- 
parative Theology shows the relation of each partial 
religion to human civilization, and observes how each 
~eligion of the world is a step in the progress ot ln- 
manity. It shows that both the positive and negative 
sic of a religion make it a preparation for a higher re- 
lizion, and that the universal religion must root itsell in 
the decaying soil of partial religions. And in this sense 
Comparative Theology becomes the science of missions, 

Such a work as this is evidently too great for a sinvle 
mind. Many students must co-operate, and that through 
many years, before it can be completed. This volume is 
intended as a contribution toward that end. Tt will con- 
tain an account of each of the principal religions, and 
its development. It will be, therefore, devoted to the 
natural history of ethuic and catholic religions, and its 
method will be that of analysis. The second part, which 
may be published hereafter, will compare these different 
systems to show what each teaches concerning the great 
subjects of religious thought, — Cod, Duty, and Immor- 
tality. Finally, it will compare them with Christianity, 
and will inquire whether or not that is capable of becom- 
ing the religion of the human race. 
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§ 2. Comparative Theology ; its Nature, Value, and present 
Position. 

The work of Comparative Theology is to do equal jus- 
tice to all the religious tendencies of mankind. — Its 
position is that of a judge, not that of an advocate. As- 
suming, with the Apostle Paul, that each religion has 
come providentially, as a method by which different races 
“ should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him 
and find him,’ it attempts to show how each may be a 
step in the religious progress of the races, and “a school- 
master to bring men to Christ.” It is pound, however, 
to abstain from such inferences until it has accurately 
ascertained all the facts. Its first problem is to learn 
what each system contains; it may then go on, and en- 
deavur to generalize from its facts. 

Comparative Theology is, therefore, as yet in its infan- 
cy. The same tendency im this century, which has pro- 
duced the sciences of Comparative Anatomy, Comparative 
Geography, and Comparative Philology, is now creating 
this new science of Comparative Theology.* It will be 
to any special theology as Comparative Anatomy is to 
any special anatomy, Comparative Geography to any 
special geography, or Comparative Philology to the study 
of any particular language. It may be called a science; 
since it consists in the study of the facts of human his- 
tory, and their relation to each other. Tt does not dogma- 
tize: itobserves. It deals only with phenomena, — single 
phenomena, or facts ; grouped phenomena, or laws. 

Several valuable works, bearing more or less directly 
on Comparative Theology, have recently appeared in Ger- 
many, Fyance, and Eneland. Among these may be men- 
tioned those of Max Miiller, Bunsen, Burnouf, Dollinger, 
Hardwicke, St. Hilaire, Diincker, F. ©. Baur, Rénan, 
Creuzer, Maurice, G. W. Cox, and others. 

In America, except Mr. Alger’s admirable monograph 
on the “Doctrine of the Future Life,’ we have scarcely 
anything worthy of notice. Mrs. Lydia Maria Child's 


* Te is one of the sagacious remarks of Goethe, that ‘the eighteenth 
century tended to analysis, but the nineteenth will deal with synthesis.” 
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work on the “ Progress of Religious Ideas” deserves the 
greatest credit, when we consider the time when it was 
written and the few sources of information then accessi- 
ble.* Twenty-five years ago it was hardly possible to pro- 
cure any adequate information concerning Brahmanisi, 
Buddhism, or the religions of Confucius, Zoroaster, and 
Mohammed. Hardly any part of the Vedas had been 
translated into a European language. The works of 
Anquetil du Perron and Kleuker were still the lnghest 
authority upon the Zendavesta. About the Buddhists 
scarcely anything was known. But now, though many 
important lucune remain to be filled, we have ample 
means of ascertaining the essential facts concerning most 
of these movements of the human soul. The time seers 
to have come to accomplish something which may have 
a lasting value. 


§ 3. Lihknic Reliyions. Injustice often done to them by 
Christian Apologists. 


Comparative Theology, pursuing its impartial course as 
a positive science, will avoid the error into which most 
of the Christian apologists of the last century fell, in 
speaking of ethnic or heathen religions. In order to 
show the need of Christianity, they thought it necessary 
to disparage all other religions. Accordingly they have 
insisted that, while the Jewish and Christian religions 
were revealed, all other religions were invented; that, 
while these were from God, those were the work of man ; 
that, while in the true religions there was nothing false, 
in the false religions there was nothing true. If any trace 
of truth was to be found in Polytheism, it was so mixed 
with error as to be practically only evil. As the doc- 
trines of heathen relivions were corrupt, so their worship 
was only a debasing superstition. ‘heir influence was to 
make men worse, not better; their tendency was to pyro- 
duce sensuality, cruelty, aud universal deeradation, They 
did not proceed, in any sense, from God; they were not 

* Professor Cocker’s work on ‘ Christianity and Greck Philosophy,” 
should also be mentioned, 
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even the work of good men, but rather of deliberate 
imposition and priestcraft. A supernatural religion had 
becoine necessary in order to counteract the fatal conse- 
quences of these debased and debasing superstitions. 
This is the view of the great natural religions of the world 
which was taken by such writers as Leland, Whitby, and 
Warburton in the last century. Even liberal thinkers, 
like James Foster * and John Locke, declare that, at the 
coming of Christ, mankind had fallen into utter darkness, 
and that vice and superstition filled the world. Tnfidel 
no less than Christian writers took the same disparaging 
view of uatural religions. They considered them, in their 
source, the work of fraud; in their essence, corrupt super- 
stitions ; in their doctrines, wholly false; in their ioral 
tendency, absolutely injurious ; and in their result, degen- 
erating more and more into greater evil. 

A few writers, like Cudworth and the Platonists, en- 
deavored to put in a good word for the Greek philoso- 
phers, but the religions of the world were abandoned to 
unmitivated reprobation. The account which so candid 
a writer as Mosheim gives of them is worth noticing, On 
account of its sweeping-character. “ All the nations of the 
world,” hue says, “except the Jews, were plunged in the 
grossest superstition. Some nations, Indeed, went be- 
yond others in impiety and absurdity, but all stood 
charged with irrationality and gross stupidity in matters of 
religion.” “The greater part of the gods of all nations were 
ancient heroes, famous for their achievements and their 
worthy deeds, such as kings, generals, and founders of 

* James Foster has a sermon on ‘ The Advantages of a Revelation,” in 


which he declares that, at the time of Christ's coming, ‘ just notions of 
God were, in general, erased from the miuds of men. His worship was 
debased ajl polluted, and scarce any traces could be disceriied of the 
genuine and immutable religion of nature.” 

+ John Locke, in his ‘ keasonableness of Christianity,” says that 
when Christ came ‘men had civen themselves up into the hands of 
their priests, to fill theiv heads with false notions of the Deity, and 
their worship with foolish rites, as they pleased ; and what dread or eratt 
once beyan, devotion soon made sacred, and religion immutable.” ** In 
this state of darkness and ignorance of the true God, vice and supersti- 
tion held the world.” (Quotations of this sort might be indetinitely mul- 
tiplied. Sve an article by the present writer, in the “ Christian Exam- 
iner,” March, 1857. 
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cities.” “To these some added the more splendid and use- 
ful objects in the natural world, as the sun, moon, and 
stars ; and some were not ashamed to pay divine honors to 
mountains, rivers, trees, etc.” “The worship of these deities 
consisted in ceremonies, sacrifices, and prayers. The cere- 
monies were, for the most part, absurd and ridiculous, 
and throughout debasing, obscene, and cruel. The pray- 
ers were truly insipid and void of piety, both in their 
form and matter.” “The priests who presided over this 
worship basely abused their authority to impose on the 
people.” “The whole pagan system had not the least eff.- 
cacy to produce and cherish virtuous emotions in the 
soul; because the gods and goddesses were patterns of 
vice, the priests bad men, and the doctrines Hell lSfex = 

This view of heathen religions is probably much exXag~ 
gerated. They must coutain more truth than error, and 
must have been, on the Whole, useful to mankind. We 
do not believe that they originated in human fraud, that 
their essence is superstition, that there ig move falsehood 
than truth in their doctrines, that their moral tendency 
is indinly injurious, or that they continually degenerate 
into greater evil. No doubt it may be justly predicated 
of all these systems that they contain much which is 
false and injurious to human virtue. But the following 
considerations may tend to show that all the relivious of 
the carth are providential, and that all tend to bencfit 
mankind. 

To ascribe the vast phenomena of religion, in their 
variety and complexity, to man as their author, and to 
suppose the whole a mere work of human fraud, is mot 
a satisfactory solution of the facts before us. ‘That 
priests, working on human ignorance or fear, should be 
able to build up such a great mass of belief, sentiment, 
and action, is like the Hindoo cosogony, Which sup- 
poses the globe to rest on an elephant, the elephant on a 
turtle, and the turtle on nothing at all, 

If the people were so ignorant, how happened the 
priests to be so wise? If the people were so credulous, 
Why were not the priests credulous too? “Like people, 


* Mosheim’s Church History, Vol. L. Chap. I. 
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like priests,” 1s a proverb approved by experience. 
Among so many nations and through so many centuries, 
why has not some one priest betrayed the secret of the 
famous imposition ¢ Apply a similar theory to any other 
human institution, and how patent is its absurdity | Let 
a republican contend that all other forms of government— 
the patriarchal system, government by castes, the feu- 
dal system, absolute and limited monarchies, oligarchies, 
aud aristocracies — are wholly useless and evil, and were 
the result of statecraft alone, with no root in human na- 
ture or the needs of man. Let one maintain that every 
system of wiv (except our own) Was an invention of law- 
yers for private ends. Let one argue in the same way 
about medicine, and say that this is a pure system of 
quackery, devised by physicians, 1n order to get a support 
out of the people for doing nothing. We should at once 
reply that, though error and ignorance May play a part in 
all these institutions, they cannot be based on error and 
ignorance only. Nothing which has not in it some ele- 
ments of use can hold its position in the world during 
so long a time and over so wide a range. It is only 
reasonable to say the same of heathen or ethnic religions. 
They contain, no doubt, error and evil. -No doubt priest- 
craft has been carried very far in them, though not fur- 
ther perhaps than it has sometimes been carried in Chris- 
tianity. But unless they contained more of good than 
evil, they could not have kept their place. They partially 
satisfied a great hunger of the human heart. ‘They exer- 
cised some restraint on human wilfwlness and passion. 
They have directed, however imperfectly, the human con- 
science toward the right, ‘To assume that they are wholly 
evil is disrespectful to Iuman nature. It supposes mat 
to be the easy and universal dupe of fraud. But these 
religions do not rest on such a sandy foundation, but 
on the feeling of dependence, the sense of accountability, 
the recognition of spiritual realities very near to this 
world of matter, and the need of looking up and worship- 
ping some unseen power higher and better than ourselves. 
‘A decent respect for the opinions of mankind forbids us 
to aseribe pagan religions to priesteralt as their chief 
source’ 
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And a reverence for Divine Providence brings us to the 
same conclusion. Can it be that God has left himself 
without a witness in the world, except among the He- 
brews in ancient times and the Christians in modern 
times ? This narrow creed excludes God from any com- 
munion with the great majotity of human beings. The 
Father of the human race 18 represented as selecting 
a tew of his children to keep near himself, and as leaving 
all the rest to perish in their ignorance and error. And 
this is not because they are prodigal children who have 
gone astray into a far country of their own accord; for 
they are just where they were placed by their Creator. 
He “ has determined the times before appointed and the 
bounds of their habitation.” Tin has caused some to be 
born in India, where they can only hear of him through 
Brahinanism; aud some in China, where they can kuow 
him only through Buddha and Confucius. The doctrine 
which we are opposing is; that, being put there by God, 
they are born into hopeles SS error, and are then punishe .d 
for their error by everlasting destruction. The doctrine 
for which we contend is that of the Apostle Paul, that 
God has “determined beforehand the bounds of their 
habitation, that they should seck the Lord, IF HAPLY THEY 
MAY PEEL AFTER HIM AND FIND HIM.” Pant teaches that 
“all nations dwelling on all the face of the earth” may 
not only seek and feel after God, but also FIND him, 
But as all living in heathen lands are heathen, if they 
find God at all, they must find him through heathenism. 
The pagan religions are the effort of man to feel after 
God. Otherwise we must conclude that the Being 
without whom not a sparrow falls to the ground, the 
Being who uever puts au insect into the air or a polyp 
into the water without providing it with some appro- 
priate food, so that it may hve and grow, has left the 
vast majority of his human children, made with relig- 
ious appetences of conscience, reverence, hope, without a 
corresponding nutriment of truth, This view tends to 
atheism; for if the presence of adaptation everywhere 
is the legitimate proof of creative design, the absence 
of adaptation in so important a sphere tends, so far, to 
set aside that proof. 
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The view which we are opposing contradicts that law 
of progress which alone gives meaning and unity to his- 
tory. Instead of progress, it teaches degeneracy and 
failure. But elsewhere we see progress, not recession, 
Geology shows us higher forms of life succeeding to the 
lower. Botany exhibits the lichens and mosses preparing 
a soil for more complex forms of vegetation. Civil his- 
tory shows the savage state giving way to the semi-civil- 
ized, and that to the civilized. If heathen religions are 
a step, a preparation for Christianity, then this law of de- 
grees appears also in religion; then we see an order in 
the progress of the human soul, — “ first the blade, then 
the ear, afterward the full corn in the ear.” Then we can 
understand why Christ's coming was delayed till the ful- 
ness of the time had come. But otherwise all, in this 
most important sphere of luman life, is in disorder, with- 
out unity, progress, meaning, or providence. 

These views, we trust, will be amply confirmed when 
we come to examine each great religion separately and 
carefully. We shall find them always feeling after God, 
often finding him. We shall see that in their origin they 
are not the work of priesteraft, but of human nature ; 
in their essence not superstitions, but religions; in their 
doctrines true more frequently than false ; in their 
moral tendency good rather than evil. And instead of 
degenerating toward something worse, they come to pre- 
pare the way for something better. 


§ 4. How Ethnic Religions were regarded by Christ and 


his Apostles. 


According to Christ and the Apostles, Christianity was 
to grow out of Judaism, and be developed into a univer- 
sal religion. Accordingly, the method of Jesus was to go 
first to the Jews; and when he left the limits of Vales- 
tine on a single occasion, he declared hinself as only 
going into Phoenicia to seek after the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. But he stated that he had other sheep, 
not of this fold, whom he must bring, recognizing that 


there were, among the heathen, good and honest hearts 
1* 
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prepared for Christianity, and already belonging to him; 
sheep who knew his voice and were ready to follow him. 
He also declared that the Roman centurion and the Phee- 
nician woman already possessed great faith, the centurion 
more. than he had yet found in Isracl. But the most 
striking declaration of Jesus, and one singularly over- 
looked, concerning the character of the heathen, is to be 
found in his description of the day of judgment, in Mat- 
thew (chap. xxv.). It is very curious that men should 
speculate as to the fate of the heathen, when Jesus has 
here distinctly taught that all good men among them 
are his sheep, though they never heard of him. The ac- 
count begins, “ Before him shall be gathered all the Gen- 
tiles” (or heathen). It is not a description of the judg- 
ment of the Christian world, but of the heathen world. 
The word here used (ra em) occurs about one hundred 
and sixty-four times in the New Testament. It is trans- 
lated “gentiles” oftener than by any other word, that is, 
about ninety-three times ; by “ heathen ” four or five times ; 
and in the remaining passages it is mostly translated 
“nations.” That it means the Gentiles or heathen here 
appears from the fact that they are represented as ionorant 
of Christ, and are judeed, not by the standard of Christian 
faith, but by their Iwmanity and charity toward those in 
sullering. Jesus recognizes, therefore, amone these ethnic 
or heathen people, some as belouging to huuself, —- the 
“other sheep,” not of the Jewish fold. 

The Apostle Paul, who was especially commissioned to 
the Gentiles, must be considered as the best authority 
upon this question. Did he regard their religions as 
wholly false? On the contrary, he tells the Athenians 
that they are already worshipping the true God, though 
ignorantly. “Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him declare { 
unto you.” When he said this he was standing face to 
face with all that was most lmposing in the religion of 
Greece. He saw the city filled with idols, majestic forms, 
tle perfection of artistic grace and beauty. Was his 
spirit then moved only with indignation against this wor- 
ship, and had he no sympathy with the spiritual needs 
which it expressed? It does not seem so. Te recognized 
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piety in their souls. “I see that ye are, in all ways, ex- 
eeedingly pious.” He recognized then worship as passing 
beyond the idols, to the tue God. Ie did not profess 
that he came to revolutionize their religion, but to reform 
it. He does not proceed like the backwoodsman, who 
fells the forest and takes out the stumps in order to plant 
a wholly different crop ; but like the nurseryman, who 
grafts a native stock with a better fruit. They were al- 
ready ignorantly worshipping the true God. What the 
apostle proposed to do was to enlighten that ignorance by 
showing them who that true God was, and what was Ins 
character, In his subsequent remarks, therefore, he does 
not teach them that there 1s one Supreme Being, but he 
assumes it, as something already believed. He assumes 
him to be the creator of all things ; to be onmnipotent, — 
“the Lord of heaven and earth # SpIPLUa., — dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands” ; absolute, — “ not need- 
ing anything,” but the source of all things. He says this, 
as not expecting any opposition oY contradiction ; he re- 
serves his criticisms on their idolatry for the end of his 
discourse. He then states, quite clearly, that the different 
vations of the world have a common origin, belong to one 
family, aid have been providentially placed in space and 
time, that each might seek the Lord in its own way. We 
recognized in them a power of seeking and finding God, 
the God close at hand, and in whom we live; and he 
quotes one of their own poets, accepting his statement of 
(tod’s fatherly character. Now, it is quite common for 
those who deny that there is any truth in heathenism, to 
admire this speech of Paul as a masterpiece of ingenuity 
and eloquence. But he would hardly have made it, un- 
less he ‘thought it to be true. hose who praise lis 
eloquence at the expense of his veracity pay bin a poor 
conipliment. Did Paul tell the Athenians that they were 
worshipping the true God when they were not, and that 
for the sake of rhetorical effect / [f we believe this con- 
cerning hin, and yet adinire lim, let us cease henceforth 
to find fault with the Jesuits. 

No! Paul believed what he said, that the Athenians 
were worshipping the true God, though ignorantly, ‘The 
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seutiment of reverence, of worship, was lifting them to 
its true object. All they needed was to have their un- 
derstanding enlightened, Truth he placed in the heart 
rather than the understanding, but he also counected 
Christianity with Polytheism where the two religions 
touched, that is, on their pantheistic side. While placing 
God above the world ag its ruler, “seeing he is Lord of 
heaven and. earth,” he placed him dz the world ag an im- 
Inanent presence, —“in him we live, and move, aud have 
our being.” And afterward, in writing to the Romans, 
he takes the same ground. He teaches that the Gentiles 
had a knowledge of the eternal attributes of God (Rom. i, 
19) and saw him in his works (v. 20), and that they also 
had in their nature a law of duty, enabling them to do 
the things contained in the law. This he calls “the law 
written in the heart ” (Itoi. ii, 14, 15). He llames them, 
not for ignorance, but for disobedience. The Apostle 
Paul, therefore, avrees with us in finding in heathen ve- 
ligions essential truth in counection with their errors. 

The early Christian apolovists often took the same 
view. Thus Clement of Alexandria believed that Cod 
hal one great plan for educating the world, of which 
Cliistianity was the final step. He refused to consider 
the Jewish religion as the ouly divine preparation for 
Clhiristianity, but regarded the Greek philosophy as also 
a preparation for Christ. Neander gives his views at 
length, and says that’ Clement was the founder ot the 
true view of history.* Tertullian declared the soul to be 
naturally Christian. The Stbylline books were quoted as 
good prophetic works alone with the Jewish prophets. 
Socrates was called by the Fathers a Christian before 
Chiist. 

Vithin the last few years the extravagant coudemua- 
tion of the heathen religions has produced a reaction i 
their favor, It has been felt to he disparaving to human 
nature to suppose that almost the whole human pace 
should consent to be fed on error, Such a belief has been 
secn to be a denial of God's providence, as reeards nine 
tenths of miuukinil, Accordingly it has ‘become mor 
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usual of late to rehabilitate heathenism, and to place it 
on the same level with Christianity, if not above it. The 
Vedas ave talked about as though they were somewhat 
superior to the Old Testament, and Confucius is quoted 
as an authority quite equal to Paul or John. An igno- 
rant admiration of the sacred books of the Buddhists 
and Brahmins has succeeded to the former ignorant and 
sweeping condemnation of them. What is now needed 
is a fair and candid examination and coniparison of these 
systems from reliable sources. 


~§ 5. Comparative Theology will furnish a new Class of 
Evidences in Support of Christianity. 


Such an examination, doing full justice to all other 
religions, acknowledging their partial truth and use, will 
not depreciate, but exalt the value of Christianity. It 
will furnish a new kind of evidence in its favor, But 
the usual form of argmment may perhaps be changed. 

Is Christianity a supernatural or a natural religion ? 
[s it a religion attested to be from God by miracles ? 
This hes been the great question in evidences for the 
Jast century. The tvuth and divine origi of Christiamity 
have been made to depend on its supernatural character, 
and to stand or fall with a certain view of miracles. And 
then, in order to maintaim the reality of miracles, it became 
necessary to prove the infallibility of the record ; and so 
we were taught that, to believe in Jesus Christ, we must 
first believe in the genuineness and authenticity of the 
whole New Testament. “All the theology of England,” 
says Mr. Pattison,* “was devoted to proving the Chris- 
tian religion eredible, in this manner.’ “The apostles,” 
said Ir. Johnson, “ were being tried one a week Tor 
the capital crime of forgery.” This was the work of the 
school of Lardner, Paley, and Whately. 

But the real question between Christians and un- 
believers in Christianity 1s, not whether our religion is 
or is not supernatural; not whether Christ’s miracles 
were or not violations of law; nor whether the New 
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Testament, as it stands, is the work of inspired men, 
The main question, back of all these, is different, and 
not dependent on the views we may happen to take of 
the universality of law. It is this: Is Christianity, as 
taught by Jesus, intended by God to be the religion of 
the human race? Is it only one among natural religions ? 
is it to be superseded in its turn by others, or is it the 
one religion which is to unite all mankind? “ Art thou 
he that should come, or look we for another 2” This is the 
question which we ask of Jesus of Nazareth, and the 
answer to which makes the real problem of apolovetic 
theology. 

Now the defenders of Christianity have been so occu- 
pied with their special disputes about miracles, about 
naturalism and supernaturalism, and about the inspla- 
tiou and infallibility of the apostles, that they have left 
uncultivated the wide field of inquiry belonging to Com- 
paritive Theology. But it belones’ to this seiencc to 
establish the truth of Christianity by showing that it 
possesses all the aptitudes which fit it to be the religion 
of the human race. 

This method of establishing Christianity differs from 
the traditional areument in this: that, while the last 
tudertakes to proce Christianity to be true, this shows it 
to be true. For if we can make it appear, by a fair sur- 
vey of the principal religious of the world, that, while 
they are ethnic or local, Christianity is catholic or ani- 
versil; that, while they are defective, possessing some 
truths and wanting others, Christianity possesses all; and 
that, while they are stationary, Christianity is progressive ; 
it will not then be necessary to discuss in what senso it 
is a supernatural religion, “Such a survey will show that 
it is adapted to the nature of man. When we see adup- 
tation we naturally infer design. If Christianity appears, 
after a full coniparison with other relivions, to be the 
one ani only religion which is perfectly adapted to mun, 
it will be impossible to doubt that it was designed hy 
God to be the religion of our race ; that it is the provi- 
dential religion seut by God to man, its truth God's trith, 
its way the way to God and to heaven, 
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§ 6. It will show that, while most of the Religions of the 
World are Ethnic, or the Reliyions of Races, Christianity 
is Catholic, or adapted to become the Religion of alt Laces. 


By ethnic religions we mean those religions, each of 
which has always been contined within the boundaries 
of a particular race or family of mankind, and has never 
made proselytes or converts, except accidentally, outside 
of it. By catholic religions we mean those which have 
shown the desire and power of passing over these limits, 
and becoming the religion of a considerable number of 
persons belonging to different races. 

Now we are met at once with the striking and obvious 
fact, that most of the religions of the world are evidently 
religions limited in some way to particular races or nit- 
tions. ‘They are, as we have said, ethnic. We use this 
Greek word rather than its Latin equivalent, gentile, he- 
cause gentile, though meaning literally “of, or belonging 
to, a race,” has acquired a special sense from its New 
Testament use as meaning all who are not Jews. The 
word “ ethnic” remains pure from any such secondary or 
acquired meaning, and signilies simply that which belongs 
to rice, 

The science of ethnology is a modern one, and is still in 
the process of formation, Some of its conclusions, how- 
ever, may be considered ag established. It has forever set 
aside Blumenbach’s old classification of mankind into the 
Caucasian and four other varieties, and has given us, in- 
stead, a division of the largest part of mankind into Indo- 
European, Semitic, and Turanian families, leaving a con- 
siderable penumbra outside as yet unclassified. 

That mankind is so divided into races of men it would 
gecm hardly possible to deny. It is proved by physi- 
ology, by psychology, by glossology, and by civil history. 
Physiology shows us anatomical (differences between races. 
There are as marked and real differences between the 
skull of a Hindoo and that of a Chinaman is between the 
skulls of an Englishman and a negro. There is not as 
great a difference, perhaps, but it 1s as real and as constant. 
Then the characters of raves remain distinet, the same 
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traits reappearing after many centuries exactly as at first. 
We find the same difference of character between the 
Jews and Arabs, who are merely different families of the 
Same Semitic race, as existed between their ancestors, 
Jacob and Esau, as described in the Book of Genesis. 
Jacob and the Jews are prudent, loving trade, money- 
making, tenacious of their ideas, living in cities; Esau 
and the Arabs, careless, wild, hating cities, loving the 
desert. 

A similar example of the maintaining of a moral type is 
found in the characteristic differences between the German 
and Kelts, two families of the same Indo-European race. 
Take an Irishman and a German, working side by side 
on the Mississippi, aud they present the same characteris- 
tic differences as the Germans and Kelts described by 
Tacitus and Cesar. The German loves hberty, the Kelt 
equality ; the one hates the tyrant, the other the aristo- 
crat; the one is a serious thinker, the other a quick and 
vivid thinker; the one is a Protestant in religion, the 
other a Catholic. Ammianus Mareellinus, living in Gaul 
in the fourth century, describes the Kelts thus (see 
whether it does not apply to the race how). 

“The Gauls,” says he, “are mostly tall of stature* fair 
and red-haired, and horrible from the fierceness of their 
eyes, fond of strife, and haughtily insolent. A whole 
band of strangers would not endure one of them, aided in 
his brawl by his powerful and blue-eyed wite, especially 
when with swollen neck and enashing teeth, poising her 
huge white arms, she begins, Joining kicks to blows, to put 
forth her fists like stones from a catapult. Most of their 
voices are terrific and threatening, as well when they are 
quiet as when they are angry. All ages are thought fit 
for war, They are a nation very fond of wine, and invent 
many drinks resembling it, and some of the poorer sort 
wander about with their senses quite blunted by continual 
intoxication.” 

Now we find that each race, beside its Special moral 
qualitics, seems also to have special religious qualitics, 
which cause it to tend toward some one kind of religion 


* In this respect the type hag changed, 
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more than to another kind. These religions are the flower 
of the race; they come forth from it as its best aroma. 
Thus we sce that Bralmanism is confined to that section 
or race of the great Aryan family which has occupied 
India for more than thirty centuries. 1t belongs to the 
Hindoos, to the people taking its name from the Indus, 
by the ivibutaries of which stream it entered India frou 
the northwest. It has never attempted to extend itself 
beyond that particular variety of mankind. Perhaps one 
hundred and fifty millions of men accept it as their faith, 
It has been held by this race as their religion durimg a 
period immense in the history of mankind. Its sacred 
books are certainly more than three thousand years old. 
But during all this time it has never communicated it- 
self to any race of men outside of the peninsula of India. 
It is thus seen to be a strictly ethmc religion, showing 
neither the tendency nor the dosire to become the religion 
of mankind. 

The same thing may be said of the religion of Con- 
fucius, It belongs to China and the Chinese. It suits 
their taste and genius. They lave had it as their state 
religion for some twenty-three hundred years, and it rules 
the opinions of the rulers of opimion among three hun- 
dred millions of men. But out of China Confucius is only 
@ nawic. 

Yo too, of the system of Zoroaster. It was for a long 
period the religion of an Aryan tribe who became the 
ruling people among mankind. The Persians extended 
themselves through Western Asia, and conquered many 
nations, but they never communicated their religion. It 
was strictly a national or ethnic religion, belonging only 
to the Iranians and their descendants, the Parsees. 

In Jike manner it may he said that the religion of 
Egypt, of Greece, of Scandinavia, of the Jews, of Islan, 
and of Buddhism are ethnic relivions. Those of Egypt and 
Scandinavia are strictly so. It is said, to be sure, that {he 
Greeks horrowed the names of their gods from Keypt, but 
the vous themselves were entirely different ones. It is also 
true that some of the gods of the Tomans were borrowed 
from the Greeks, but their life was left behind. They 
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merely repeated by rote the Greek mythology, having no § 
power to invent one for themselves. But the Greck re- 4 
ligion they never received. For instead of its {air humani- 
ties, the Roman gods were only servants of the state,—a 
higher kind of consuls, tribunes, and lictors. The real 
Olympus of Rome was the Senate Chamber on the Capi- 
toline Hill. Judaism also was in reality an ethnic reli- 
gion, though it aimed at catholicity and expected it, and 
made proselytes. But it could not tolerate unessentials, 
and so failed of becoming catholic. The Jewish velivion, 
until it had Christianity to help it, was never able to do 
more than make proselytes here and there. Christianity, 
While preaching the doctrines of Jesus and the New ‘Tos. 
tament, has been able to carry also the weight of the Old 
Testament, and to give a certain eatholicity to Judaism, 
The religion of Mohammed has been catholic, in that it 
has become the religion of very different races, — the 
Arabs, Turks, and Persians, belonging to the three ereat 
varieties of the human family. But then Mohammedan- 
isin has never sought to make converts, but only subjects ; 
it has not asked for belief, but merely for subimission, 
Consequently My. Palevave, Mr. Lane, and Mr. Varabery 
tell us, that, in Arabia, Keypt, and Turkistan, there are 
multitudes who are outwardly Mohammedan, but who in 
their private belief reject Mohammed, and are really 
Pagans. But, no doubt, there is a catholic tendency both 
in Judaism and Mohammedanism ; and this comes from 
the great doctrine which they hold in Connon with Cliis- 
tianity, —the unity of God. Vaith in that is the basis of 
all expectation of a universal veligion, and the wish and 
the power to couvert others come from that doctrine of 
the Divine unity. 


But Christianity teaches the unity of God not merely 
as a supremacy of power and will, but as a supremacy of 
love and wisdom; it teaches God ag Father, aud not 
merely as King; so it secks not merely to make prose- 
lytes and subjects, but to make converts, ence Chris- 
tiunity, beginning as a Semitic religion, among the Jews, 
went across the Greck Archipelago and converted the 
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Hellenic and the Latin races ; afterward the Goths, Lom- 
bards, Franks, Vandals ; later still, the Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans. Meantime, its Nestorian missionaries, push- 
ing east, made conyerts 1 Armenia, Persia, India, and 
China. In later days it has converted negroes, Indians, 
and the people of the Pacilic Islands. Something, indeed, 
stopped its progress after its first triumphant successes 
during seyen or eight centuries. At the tenth century it 
reached its term. Modern inissions, Whether those of: 
Jesuits or Protestants, have not converted whole nations 
and races, but only individuals here and there. The 
reason of this check, probably, is, that Christians have 
repeated the mistakes of the Jews and Mohaimmedans. 
They haye sought to make proselytes to an outward sys- 
tem of worship and ritual, or to make subjects to a doguvc ; 
but not to make converts to an idea and a life. When 
the Christian missionaries shall go and say to the Man- 
doos or the Buddhists: “ You are already on your wily 
toward God, — your yeligion came from him, and was in- 
spired hy his Spirit ; now he sends you something more 
and higher by his Son, who docs not come to destroy but 
to fulfil, not to take away any vood thing you have, but to 
add to it something better,” then we shall see the process 
of conversion, checked in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
reinaugurated. 

Judaism, Islam, and Christianity, all teaching the strict 
unity of God, have all aimed at becoming universal. Juda- 
ism failed because it sought proselytes instead of making 
converts, Islam, the religion of Mohammed (in reality a 
Judaizing Christian sect) failed because it sought to make 
subjects rather than converts. Its conquests over a varicty 
of races were extensive, but not deep. To-day ib holds in 
its ermbrace at least four very distinct races, — the Arabs, 
a Semitic race, the Persians, an Indo-Kuropean race, ihe 
Negroes, and the Turks or Taranians. But, correctly 
viewed, Islam is only a heretical Christian sect, and so all 
this must be credited to the interest of Christianity. Islam 
ig a John the Baptist crying “1 the wilderness, “ Prepare the 
way of the Lord”; Mohammed is a schoolmaster to bring 
men to Christ. It does for the uations just what Judaism 
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did, that is, it teaches the Divine unity. Esau has taken 
the place of Jacob in the economy of Providence. When 
the Jews rejected Christ they ceased from their proyviden- 
tial work, and their cousins, the Arabs, took their place. 
The conquests of Islam, therefore, ought to be revarded 
as the preliminary conquests of Christianity. . 

There is still another system which has shown some 
tendencies toward catholicity. This is Buddhism, which 
has extended itself over the whole of the easter half of 
Asia. But though it includes a variety of nationalities, 
it is doubtful if it includes any variety of races. All the 
Buddhists appear to belong to the great Mongol family, 
And although this system originated among the Aryan 
race in India, it has let eo its hold of that family and 
transicrred itself wholly to the Mongols. 

sut Christianity, from the first, showed itself capable 
of taking possession of the convictions of the most affer- 
ent races of mankind. Now, as on the day of Pentecost, 
many races hear the apostles speak in their own toneues, 
in which they were born, — Parthians, Medes, Elamites, 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, Judiva, and Cappadocia, Pontus 
aud Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt and the parts 
of Lybia about Cyrene, strangers of Rome, Cretes and 
Arabians. The miracle of tongues was a type of the 
eflect of the truth in penetrating the mind and heart 
of different nationalities. The Jewish Christians, indeed, 
tried to repeat in Christianity their old mistake which 
had prevented Judaism from becoming universal, They 
wished to insist that no one should become a Christian 
unless he became a Jew at the same time, If they had 
succeeded in this, they would have effectually kept the 
Gospel of Christ from becoming a catholic religion. But 
the Apostle Paul was raised up for the elmergency, and 
he prevented this suicidal course. Consequently Chris- 

tianity passed at once into Europe, and became the relivion 
of Greeks and Romans as well as Jews. Paul struck olf 
from it its Jewish shell, told them that ag Christians they 
had nothing to do with the Jewish law, or with Jewish 
Passovers, Sabbaths, or ceremonies, Ag Christians they 
were only to know Christ, and they were not to know 
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ETHNIC AND CATHOLIC RELIGIONS. ak 


him according to the flesh, that is, not as a Jew. So 
Christianity became at once a catholic religion, consisting 
in the diffusion of great truths and a divine life. It over- 
flowed the nationalities of Greece and Rome, of North 
Africa, of Persia and Western Asia, at the very beginning. 
Tt conquered the Gothic and German conquerors of the 
Roman Empire. Under Avian inissionaries, it converted 
Goths, Vandals, Lombards. Under Nestorian mission- 
aries, it penetrated as far east as China, and made converts 
there. In like mamer the Gospel spread over the whole 
of North Africa, whence 1b was afterwards expelled by 
the power of Islam. It has shown itself, therefore, capa- 
ble of adapting itself to every va riety of the human race. 


§ 7. Comparative Theology will probably show that the Hth- 
mic Religions are one-sided, each containing « Truth of 
its own, but being defective, wanting Sone correspond Uy 
Truth. Christianity, or the Catholre Religion, is complete 
on every Side. 


Bralmanism, for example, is complete on the side of 
spirit, defective on the side of matter ; full as regards the 
jutinite, empty of the tiuite ; recovnizing eternity but nol 
time, God but not nature. It isa vast system of spiritual 
pantheism, in which there is no reality but God, all else 
being Maya, or illusion. The Hindoo mind is singularly 
pious, but also singularly imnoral. It has no history, for 
history belongs to time. No one knows when its sacred 
books were written, when its civilization began, whit 
caused its progress, what its decline. Gentle, devout, 
abstract, it is capable at once of the loftiest thoughts and 
the basest actions. It combines the most ascetic selt- 
denials and abstraction from life with the most volupli- 
ous self-indulgence. The key to the whole system of Ihu- 
doo thought and life is im this original tendency to see God, 
not man; eternity, not time ; the infinite, not the finite. 

Buddhism, which was a revolt from Brahimanism, has ex- 
actly tle opposite truths and the opposite detects. Where 
Bralinanism is strong, it 1s weak ; where Brahmanisin 18 
weak, it 18 strong. It recognizes man, not God; the soul, 
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not the all; the finite, not the infinite ; morality, not piety. 4 
Its only God, Buddha, is aiman who has passed on through | 
innumerable transimigrvations, till, by means of exemplary 
virtues, he has reached the lordship of the universe. — Its 
heaven, Nirvana, is indeed the world of infinite bliss ; but, 
incapable of cogniziny the infinite, it calls it nothing, 
Heaven, being the inconceivable infinite, is equivalent to 
pure negation. Nature, to the Buddhist, instead of being 
the delusive shadow of God, as the Brahman views it, is 
envisaged as a nexus of laws, which reward and punish 
impartially. both obedience and disobedience, 

The system of Confucius has many ierits, especially 
In its influence on society. The most conservative of ail 
systems, and also the most prosaic, its essential virtue is 
reverence forall that is. It is not perplexed by any fear or 
hope of change; the thing which has been is that which 
shall be; and the very idea of progress is eliminated from 
the thought of China. Safety, repose, peace, these are 
its blessings. Probably merely physical comfort, earthly 
bien-étre, Was never carried further than in the Celestial 
Empire. That virtue so much exploded in Western civ- 
lization, of respect for parents, remaing in full force in 
China. The emperor is honored as the father of lis peo- 
ple; ancestors are worshipped in every family; and the 
best reward offered for a vood action is a patent of nobil- 
ity, which does not reach forward to one’s children, but 
backward to one’s parents. This is the bright side of 
Chinese life; the dark side is the fearful enn, the moral 
death, which falls ou a people among Whom there are no 
such things as hope, expectation, or the sense of progress. 
[ence the habit of suicide ainong this people, indicating 
their small hold on life. In every Chinese drama there 
are two or three suicides. A soldier will commit suicide 
rather than go into battle. If you displease a Chinaman, 
he will resent the offence by killing himself on your door- 
step, hoping thus to vive you solme inconvenience. Such 
ave the merits and such the defects of the system of Con- 
fuctus. 

The doctrine of Zoroaster and of the Zeud Avesti is fay 
nobler. Its central thought is that each man is a soldier, 
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bound to battle for good against evil, The world, at the 
present time, is the scene of a great warfare between the 
hosts of light and those of darkness. Every man who 
thinks purely, speaks purely, and acts purely is a servant 
of Ormazd, the king of light, and thereby helps on his 
cause. The result of this doctrine was that wonderful 
Persian empire, which astonished the world for cen- 
turies by its brillant successes ; and the virtue and intel- 
ligence of the Parsees of the present time, the only 
representatives 1m the world of that venerable religion. 
The one thing lacking to the system is unity. It lives in 
perpetual conflict. Its virtues ave all the virtues of a 
soldier. Its defects and merits are, both, the polar op- 
posites of those of China. If the everlasting peace of 
China tends to moral stavnation wand death, the perpetucl 
struggle and conflict of Persia tends to exhaustion. The 
Persia empire rushed through a short career of flame 
to its tomb; the Chinese empire vegetates, unchanged, 
through a myriad of yews. 


If Brahmanism and Buddhism occupy the opposite 
poles of the same axis of thhoucht, —ait the system of 
Confucius stands opposed, on another axis, to that of 
Zorouster, — we find a thi development of like pola 
antazonisms in the systems of ancient Egypt and Grecce. 
Egypt stands for Nature; Greece for Man. Luscrutalite 
as is the mystery of that Sphinx of the Nile, the old 
religion of Kgypt, we can yet trace some phases of ils 
secret, Its reverence for organizition appears in the prac- 
tice of embalming. The bodies of men and of animals 
geemed to it to be divine. Even vegetable organization 
had something sacred in it: “O holy nation,” said {he 
Roman satirist, “ whose gods grow in gardens!” “Phit 
plastic force of nature which appears in organic life and 
growth made up, 10 various forms, as We shall see in the 
proper place, the Evyptian Pantheon. The life-force of 
nature became divided into the three groups of vous, the 
highest of which represented its largest generalizations. 
Kneph, Neith, Sevech, Pascht, are symbols, aveording to 
Lepsius, of the World-Spirit, the World-Matter, Space 
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and Time. Each circle of the gods shows us some work- 
ing of the mysterious powers of nature, and of its occult 
laws. But when we come to Greece, these persouitied 
laws turn into men, Everything in the Greek Pantheon 
is human. All luman tendencies appear traustioured 
into glowing forms of light on Mount Olympus. The 
gods of Keypt are powers and laws ; those of Greece are 
persons. 

The opposite tendencies of these antagonist forms of 
“piety appear in the development. of Heyptian and Hel- 
lenic life. The gods of Keypt were mysteries too far 
removed from the popular apprehension to be objects of 
worship; and so religion in Keypt became priesteratft. 
In Greece, on the other hand, the gods were too fanuhiar, 
too near to the people, to be worshipped with any real 
reverence. Partaking in all human faults and views, it 
Must sooner or later come to pass that familiarity would 
breed contempt. And as the religion of Keypt perished 
from being kept away from the people, as an esoterie 
system in the hands of priests, that of Greece, in which 
there was no priesthood as an order, came to an end 
because the gods ceased to be ohjects of respect at all, 


We see, from these examples, how each of the great 
ethiic religions tends to a disproportionate and excessive, 
because one-sided, statement. of’ some divine truth or lav, 
The question then emerges at this point: “Is Chris- 
tianity also one-sided, or does it contain in itself ad these 
truths?” ITs it teves atyue rotundus, so as to he able to 
mect every natural religion with a kindred truth, and 
thus to supply the defects of each from its own fulness ? 
If it can be shown to possess this amplitude, it at once is 
placed by itself in an order of its own. Tt is not to be 
Classified with the other religious, since it does not share 
their one family fault. In every other instance we can 
touch with our finver the weak place, the empty side. 13 
theve any such weak side in Christianity 2? It is the oflice 
of Comparative Theoloey to answer. 

The positive side of Brahmanism we saw to be its sense 
of spiritual realities. That is also fully present in Chris- 
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tianity. Not merely does this appear in such New 
Testament texts as these: “God is spirit,” “The letter 
killeth, the spirit giveth life”: not only does the New 
Testament just graze and escape Pautheism in such 
passages as “From whom, and through whom, and to 
whom are all things,” “Who is above all, and through 
all, and in us all,” “In him we live and move and have 
our being,” but the whole Iistory of Christianity is the 
record of a spiritualism almost too excessive. It has 
appeared in the worship of the Church, the hymns of the 
Church, the tendencies: to asceticism, the depreciation 
of earth and man. Christianity, therefore, fully meets 
Brahmanism on its positive side, while it fulfils its ne- 
gations, as we shall see hereafter, by adding as full a 
recognition of man and nature. 

The positive side of Buddhism is its cognition of the 
human soul and the natural laws of the universe. Novy, 
‘f we look into the New Testament and into the history 
of the Church, we find this element also fully expressed. 
It appears in all the parables and teachings of Jesus, in 
which man is represented as a responsible agent, rewarded 
or punished according to the exact measure of his works; 
receiving the government of ten or five cities according to 
his stewardship. And when we look into the practical 
working of Christianity we find almost an exaggerated 
stress laid on the duty of saving one’s soul. This ex- 
cessive estimate is chiefly seen in the monastic system 
of the Roman Church, and in the Calvinistic sects of 
Protestantism. It also comes to light again, curiously 
enough, in such books as Combe's “ Constitution of Maa,” 
the theory of which is exactly the same as that of the 
Buddhists; namely, that the aim of life is a prudential 
virtue, consisting in wise obedience to the natural laws 
of the universe. Both systems substitute pradence for 
Providence as the arbiter of human destiny. But, apart 
from these special tendencies in Christianity, 1t cannot 
be doubted that all Christian experience recognizes the 
positive truth of Buddhism in regarding the human soul 
ay a substantial, finite, but progressive monad, not to be 
absorbed, as in Bralnisin, in the abyss of absolute bey. 
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The positive side of the system of Confucius is the 
organization of the state on the basis of the funnily, The 
government of the emperor is paternal government, the 
obedience of the subject is filial obedience. Now, though 
Jesus did not for the first time call God “the Father,” 
he first brought men into a truly filial relation to God. 
The Roman Chureh is organized on the family idea. The 
word “ Pope” means the “Father ”; he is the father of 
the whole Church. {very bishop and every priest is also 
the father of a smaller family, and all those born into the 
Church are its children, as all born into a family are born 
sous and daughters of the family, In Protestantism, also, 
society is composed of families ag the body is made up of 
cells. Only in China, and in Christendom, is family life 
thus sacred and worshipful. In gome patriarchal sys- 
tems, polygamy annuls the wife and the mother; in 
others the father is a despot, and the children slaves ; 
in other systems, the crushing authority of the state 
destroys the independence of the household. — Chris- 
tianity alone accepts with China the religion of family 
life with all its conservative elements, while it fulfils it 
with the larger hope of the kingdom of heaven and 
brotherhood of mankind. 

This idea of the kingdom of heaven, so central in 
Christianity, is also the essential motive in the religion 
of Zoroaster. As, in the Zend Avesta, every man is a 
soldier, fighting for light or for darkness, and neutrality 
is impossible; so, in the Gospel, light and good stand 
opposed to darkness and evil as perpetual foes. A cer- 
ain current of dualism runs through the Christian Scrip- 
tures and the teaching of the Church. God and Satan, 
heayen and hell, are the only alternatives. Every one 

must choose between them. In the current theology, this 
dualism has been so emphasized as even to exceed that of 
the Zend Avesta. The doctrine of everlasting punishment 
and an everlasting hell has always been the orthodox doe- 
trine in Christianity, while the Zend Avesta probably, and 
the religion in its subsequent development certainly, 
teaches universal restoration, and the wtimate trimmph of 
good over evil. Nevertheless, practically, in consequence 
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of the greater richness and fulness of Christianity, this 
tendency to dualism has been neutralized by its mono- 
theism, and evil kept subordinate ; while, im the Zend 
religion, the evil principle assumed such proportions as to 
make it the formidable rival of good in the mind of the 
worshipper. Here, as before, we may say that Christianity 
is able to do justice to all the truth involved in the doc- 
trine of evil, avoiding any superficial optimism, and rec- 
ognizing the fact that all true life inust partake of the 
nature of a battle. 

The positive side of Egyptian religion we saw to be a 
recognition of the divine clement in nature, of that plas- 
tic, mysterious life which embodies itself in all organisms. 
Of this view we find little stated explicitly in the New 
Testament. But that the principles of Christianity con- 
tain it, implicitly, in an undeveloped form, appears, (1.) 
Because Christian monotheisim differs from Jewish and 
Mohammedan monotheisin, in recognizing God “tu all 
things” as well as God “above all things.” (2.) Because 
Christian art and literature differ from classic art and 
literature in the vomeutic element, which is exactly the 
sense of this mysterious life in nature. The classic aurtist 
is a romrys, @ Maker; the romantic artist is a troubadour, 
a finder, Tho one does his work in giving form to a deat 
material; the other, by seeking for its hidden life. (3.) 
Because modern science is invention, i. e. finding, It recog- 
nizes mysteries in nature which are to be searched into, 
aud this search becomes a serious religious interest with 
all truly scientilic men. It appears to such men a pro- 
fanity to doubt or question the revelations of nature, 
aud they believe in its infallible inspiration quite as 
much as the dogmatist believes in the infallible inspira- 
tion of Scripture, or the churchman in the infallible in- 
spiration of the Church. We may, therefore, say, that the 
essential truth in the Egyptian system has been taken up 
into our modern Christian lite. 

And how is it, lastly, with that opposite pole of re- 
ligious thought which blossomed out in “the fair buman- 
ities of old religion” in the wonderful Hellenic mind? 
The gods of Greece were men. ‘They were not abstract 
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ideas, concealing natural powers and laws. They were 
open as sunshine, bright as noon, a fair company of men 
and women idealized aud gracious, Just a little way off, a 
little way up. It was humanity projected upon the skies, 
divine creatures of more than mortal } aauty, but thrill- 
ing with human life aud human sympathies, Has Cliris- 
tianity anything to offer in the place of this charming 
system of human gods and goddesses 2 
We answer that the fundamental doctrine of Chiris- 
tianity is the incarnation, the word made flesh. It 1s 
God revealed in man. Under some doctrinal type this 
has always been believed. The common Trinitarian doe- 
trine states it in a somewhat erade and illogical fort, 
Yet somehow the man Christ Jesus has always been seen 
to be the best revelation of God. But unless there were 
some human clement in the Deity, he could not reveal 
himself so in a iuman life. The doctrine of the lucarna- 
tion, therefore, repeats the Mosaic statement that « nun 
was made in the image of God.” Jewish and Moham- 
medan monotheism separate God entirely from the world, 
Philosophie monotheisin, in our day, separates God from 
man, by teaching that there is nothing in common be- 
tween the two by which God ean be mediated, and so 
makes lim wholly incomprehensible, Christianity vives 
us Miimanuel, God with us, equally removed from the 
stern despotic ommipotence of the Semitic monotheism 
and the finite and imperfect humanities of Olympus. 
We see God in Christ, as full of sympathy with man, God 
“im us all”; and yet we see him in nature, providence, 
history, as “above all” and “ through all” The Roman 
Catholic Church has, perhaps, humanized religion too far, 
For every god and goddess of Greece she has given us, on 
some inuuortal canvas, an archangel or a saint to be 
adored and loved. Instead of Apollo and the Python 
we have Guido’s St. Michael and the Dravon ; in place 
of the light, airy Mercury she provides a St. Sebastian ; 
instead of the “untouched” Diana, some heavenly Agnes 
or Cecilia. The Catholic heaven is peopled, all the Way 
up, with beautiful human forms; and on the upper throne 


we have holiness and tenderness incamate iu the queen 
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of heaven and her divine Son. All the Greek human- 
ities are thus fulfilled in the ample faith of Chiisten- 
dom. 

By such a critical survey as we have thus sketched in 
mere outline it will be seen that each of the great ethnic 
religions is full on one side, but empty on the other, 
while Christianity is full all round, Christianity is adapted 
to take their place, not because they are false, but be- 
cause they are true as far as they go. They “know in 
‘part and prophesy in part ; but when that which is per- 
fect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away.” 


§ 8. Comparative Theology will probably show that Kthnie 
Religions wre arrested, or degenerate, and will come to wn 
End, while the Catholve Leligion is capable of a proyres- 
sive Development. 


_ The religions of Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, have 
come to an end; having shared the fate of the national 
civilization of which each was a part. The religions of 
China, Islam, Buddha, and Judwa have all been arrested, 
and remain unchanged and scemingly unchangeable. Like 
great vessels anchored in a stream, the current of time 
flows pest them, and each year they are further behind 
the spirit of the age, and Jess in harmony with its de- 
mands. Christianity alone, of all human religions, seems 
to possess the power of keeping abreast. with the ad- 
vancing civilization of the world, As the child’s soul 
grows with his body, so that when he becomes ® man 
it is a man’s soul and not a child’s, so the Gospel of Jesus 
continues the soul of all uman culture. It continually 
drops its old forms and takes new ones. It passed out 
of its Jewish body under the guidance of Penk, Ine 
speculative age it unfolded into creeds and systems. In 
a worshipping age it developed ceremonies aud a ritual. 
When the fall of Rome left Europe without unity or 
centre, it gave it an orvanization and order through the 
Papacy. When the Papacy became a tyranny, and the 
Renaissance called for free thought, 1b suddenly put forth 
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Protestantism, as the tree by the water-side sends forth ¥ 
its shoots in due season. Protestantism, free as air, opens & 
out into the various sects, each taking hold of some human ¥ 
need; Lutheranism, Calvinism, Methodism, Swedenbor- Rs 


gianism, or Rationalism. Christianity blossoms out into 


modern science, literature, art, —children who indeed often 


forget their mother, and are ivnorant of their source, bub 


which are still fed from her breasts and partake of her 
life. Christianity, the spirit of faith, hope, and love, is the | 

deep fountain of modern civilization. Its inventions are §& 
for the many, not for the few. Its science is not hoarded, ¥3 
but diffused. It elevates the masses, who everywhere else, fia 


have been trampled down. The friend of the people, it 
teuds to free schools, a free press, a free government, the 


abolition of slavery, war, vice, and the melioration of SOCl- Bg 
ety. We cannot, indeed, here prove that Christianity is‘ 


the cause of these features peculiar to modern life ; but 


we find it everywhere associated with them, and so we t 
can say that it only, of all the religions of mankind, has 


been capable of accompanying man in his progress trom 
evil to good, from good to better, 

We have merely sugvested some of the results to which 
the study of Comparative Theology may lead us. They 
will appear more fully as we proceed in our examination 
of the religions, and subsequently in their Comparison, 


This introductory chapter has been designed as a sketch # 
of the course which the work will take. When we have Ws 
completed our survey, the results to which we hope to $e 


arive will be these, if we succeed in what we have 
undertaken ; — 

1, All the great religions of the world, except Christian- 
ity and Mohammedanism, are ethnic religions, or religions 
limited to a single nation or race. Christianity alone (in- 
cluding Mohammedanism and Judaism, which ave its tem- 
porary and local forms) is the religion of all races, 

2. livery ethnic religion has its positive and nevative 
side. Its positive side is that which holds some Vital 
truth ; its negative side is the absence of some other 
essential truth. Kvery such religion is true and providens 

tial, but each limited and lmiperfect. 
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3. Christianity alone is a mAjpopa, or a fulness of truth, 
not coming to destroy but to fulfil the previous religions ; 
but being capable of replacing them by teachimeg all the 
truth they have taught, and supplying that which they 
have omitted. 

4. Christianity, being not a system but a life, not a 
creed or a form, but a spirit; is able to meetall the chany- 
ing wants of an advancing civilization by new develop- 
ments and adaptations, constantly feeding the life of man 
at its roots by fresh supplies of faith in God and faith ip 
man. 
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CH Ar ea Ee 


CONFUCIUS AND THE CHINESE, OR TITE PROSE OF ASTA. 


§ 1. Peculiarities of Chinese Civilization. § 2. Chinese Government based 


on Education. Civil-Service Examinations. § 3. Life and Character 


of Confucius. § 4. Philosophy and subsequent Development of Con- 


fucianism. § 5. Lao-tse and 'Tao-ism. —§ 6. Religious Character of the 


“Kings.” § 7. Confucius and Christianity. Character of the Chinese, 
$8. The Tae-ping Insurrection. Nore. The Nestorian Inscription in 
China of the Kighth Century. 


§ 1. Peeuliarities of Chinese Civilization. 


N qualifying the Chinese mind as prosaic, and in ° 


- calling the writings of Confucius and his successors 
prose, we intend no disrespect to either. Prose is as good 
as poetry. But we mean to indicate the point of view 
from which the study of the Chinese teachers should be 
upproached. Accustomed to regard the East as the land 
of imagination; reading in our childhood the wild po- 
mances of Arabia; passing, in the poetry of Persia, into 
an atmosphere of tender and entrancing song ; then, as 
we go farther Kast into India, encountering the vast epies 
of the Maha-Bharata and the Rémityana ;— we might 
haturally expect to find in far Cathay a still wilder fight 
of the Asiatic Muse. Not at all. We drop at once from 
unbridled romance into the most colorless prose. Another 
race comes to us, which seems to have no affinity with 
Asia, as we have been accustomed to think of Asia, No 
more aspiration, no flights of fancy, but the worship of 
order, decency, propriety, and peaceful commonplaces. Ag 
the people, so the priests. The works of Confucius and 
his commentators are as level as the valley of their vreat 
river, the Yang-tse-kiang, which the tide ascends for four 
hundred miles. All in these writings is calm, serious, and 
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moral, They assume that all men desire to be made bet- 
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ter, and will take the trouble to find out how they can be 
made so. It is not thought necessary to entice them into 
goodness by the attractions of cloquence, the charm of 
imagery, or the fascinations of a brilliant wit. These 
plilosaphi rs have a Quaker style, a dress of plain drab, 
used only for clothing the thought, not at all for its orna- 
ment. 

And surely we ought not to ask for any other attraction 
than the subject itself, in order to find interest in China 
aud its teachers. The Chinese Hinpire, which contains 
_ more than five millions of square miles, or twice the area 
Bm of the United States, has a population of five hundred 
© qnillions, or half the number of the human beings imhab- 
iting the globe. China proper, inhabited by the Chinese, 
Is halt as “large as Europe, and contains about three hun- 
& dred and sixty millions of inhabitants. There are eigh- 
Rs teen provinces in China, many of which contain, singly, 
y more inhabitants than some of the great states of Kurope. 
But on many other accounts this nation is deeply imter- 
esting. 

, China is the type of permanence in the world. To 
EBay that it is older than any othererisfing nation is saying 
K- very little, Terodotus, who las been called the Father 
Hof History, travelled in Meyptabout 450 3.6. THe studied 
-its monuments, bearine the names of kings who were us 
distant from his time as he is from ours, — monuments 
which even then belonged to a vray antiquity. But the 
» kings who erected those monuments were possibly pos- 
MH terior to the founders of the Chinese E mpire. Porcelain 
iy ye ssels, with Chinese mottoes on them, have been found 
iN tin those ancient tombs, im shape, materiel, and appearance 
recisely like those which are made in China to-day ; and 
tosellini believes them to have been saa ee from China 
hy kings contemporary with Moses, or before hime “This 
‘nation and its institutions have mivaivd everything. 

» The ancient Bactrian and Assyrian kingdoms, the Persian 
Re monarchy, Greece and Rome, have all risen, flourished, 
i and fallen, —and China continues still the same. The 
«dynasty has been occasionally changed; but the laws, 


i L customs, institutions, all that makes national lite, have 
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continued. The authentic history of China corrences 
some two thousand years before Christ, and a thousand 
years in this history is like a century in that of any other 
people. The oral language of China has continued the 


same that it is now for thirty centuries. The great wall ? 


bounding the empire on the north, which is twelve hun- 
dred and forty miles long and twenty feet high, with 
towers every few hundred yards, — which crosses mioun- 
tain ridges, descends into valleys, and is carried over 


rivers on arches, —was built two hundred years before» 


Christ, probably to repel those fierce tribes who, after 
ineffectual attempts to conquer China, travelled westward 
till they appeared on the borders of Europe five hundred 
years jater, and, under the name of Huns, assisted in the 


downfall of the Roman Empire. All China was inter ; 
sected with canals at a period when none existed in Europe, * 
The great canal, like the great wall, is unrivalled by any 4 
similar existing work. Itis twice the length of the Erie ? 
Canal, is from two hundred to a thousand feet wide, and 
hus enormous banks built of solid granite along a great @ 
part of its course. One of the important mechanical in- * 
ventions of modern Europe is the Artesian well. That { 
gunk at Grenelle, in France, was long supposed to be the | 


deepest in the world, gotmg down eivhteen hundred Leet. 
One at St. Louis, in the United States, has since been 


drilled to a depth, as has recently been stated, of about» 
four thousand.* But in China these wells are found? 


by tens of thousands, sunk at very remote periods to ob, 


tain salt water. ‘The method used by the Chinese from; 


immemorial time has recently been adopted instead of 
our own as being the most simple and economical ‘Lhe 


* The actual depth reached in the St. Louis well, before the enterprise + 
was abaudoned, was 3,8435 feet on August 9, 1869. This well was boved * 


for the use of the St. Louis County Insane Asylum, at the public ex- 
pense. It was commenced March 81, 1866, under the direction of Mr, 


Charles Hl. Atkeson. At the depth of 1,222 feet the water became 4 


galtish, then sulphury. The temperature of the water, at the bottom 
of the well, was 105° F. Toward the end of the work it seemed as 
if the limit of the strength of wood and iron had been reached. The 


oles often broke at points two or three thousand feet down. ‘* Annual * 
| 


Neport (1870) of the Superintendent of the St, Louis County lsune 
Asylum,” 
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. 1820440 nn 
Chinese live been long acquainted with the circulation of 


the blood ; they inve wlated for the small- -pox in the ninth 
century ; and mise: the sume time they mvented print- 
ing. Tei ir bronze money was made as enly as 1100 B. 
and its form has not been ch: inged since the beginning o f 
the Christian era. The imariner’s compass, gunpowder, 
and the art of printing were made known to Europe 
through stories told by missionaries returning from Asia. 
These missionaries, coasting the shores of the Celestial 
Empire in C hinese Junks, saw a little box containing a 
magnetized needle, called Ting-nan-Tchen, or “needle 
which points to the south.” They also noticed terrible 
machines used by the armies in China called Ho-pao or 
fire-guns, into which was put an inflammable powder, 
which produe ed a noise like thunder and projected stoucs 
aud pieces of iron with irresistible force. 

Father Hue, in his “ Christianity in China,” says that 
“the Europeans who penetrated into China were no less 
struck with the Libraries of the Chinese than with their 
artillery. They were astonished at the sight of the cleeant 
books printed rapidly upon a pliant, silky paper by means 
of wooden blocks. The first edition of the classical works 
printed in China appeared in Yos, tive hundred years he- 
fore the tuvention of Gutenbere, The missionaries hac, 
doubtless, often been busied in them convents with the 
laborious work of copying manuscript books, and the sim- 
ple Chinese method of printing must have particularly 
attracted their attention, Many other marvellous pro- 
ductions were noticed, such as silk, porcelain, playine- 
cards, spectacles, aud other products of art and industry 
unknown in Europe. They brought back these new ideas 
to Europe ; ‘and from that time,’ says Abel Reniusat, ‘the 
West began to hold in due esteem the most beautiful, the 
most populous, and the most anctently civilized of all the 
four quarters of the world. The arts, the religious faith, 
and the languages of its people were studied, and it was 
even proposed to establish a professorship for the Tartar 
language in the University of Paris. The world seemed 
to open towards the Hast ; geography made inimecuse 
strides, and ardor for discovery opencd a new vent for the 
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adventurous spirit of the Europeans. As our own hemi- 
sphere became better kuown, the idea of another ceased to 
appear a wholly inprobable paradox ; and in seeking the 
Zipangon of Marco Polo, Christopher Columbus diseuyered 
the New World. ” 

The first aspect of China produces that impression on 
the mind which we call the grotesque. This is merely 
because the custoins of this singular nation are so opposite 
to our own, They seem morally, no less than physically, 
our antipodes. Their habits are as opposite to ours as the 
direction of their bodies. We stand feet to feet in every- 
thing. In boxing the compass they say “westnorth” in- 
stend of northwest, “ eastsouth ” instead of southeast, and 
their compass-needle points south instead of north. Their 
soldiers wear quilted petticoats, satin boots, and bead 
necklaces, carry wubrellas and fans, and go to a night at- 
tack with lanterns in their hands, being more afraid of 
the dark than of exposing themselves to the enemy. he 
people are very fond of fireworks, but prefer to have them 
in the daytime. Ladies ride in wheelbarrows, and cows 
are driven in carriages. While in Europe the feet ave put 
in the stocks, im China the stocks are hune round the 
neck, In China the family name comes first, and the per- 
sonal name afterward. Tustead of saying Benjamin Prank- 
liu or Walter Scott they would say Franklin Benjamin, 
Seott Walter. Thus the Chinese name of Confucius, 
Kung-fu-tsee, means the Holy Master Kung;— Kuny is 
the family name. In the recent wars with the Hnelish 
the mandarins or soldievs would sometimes run away, and 
then commit suicide to avoid punishinent. In getting on 
a horse, the Chinese mount on the right side. ‘Their 
old men fly kites, while the little boys look on. ‘The 
left hand is the seat of honor, and to keep on yo w hat is 
asign of respect. Visiting cards are painted red, and are 
four feet long. In the opinion of the Chinese, the seat of 
the understanding is the stomach. They have villages 
Which contain a million of inhabitants. heir boats ure 
drawn by men, but their carriages are moved by sails. A 
married woinan while youne and pretty is a slave, but 
when she becomes old wud withered is the most powerlul, 
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respected, and beloved person in the family. The em- 
peror is regarded with the most profound reverence, but 
the empress mother is a greater person than he. When a 
man furnishes his house, instead of laying stress, as we 
do, on rosewood pianos and carved mahogany, his first 
ambition is fora handsome camphor-wood coffin, which he 
keeps in the best place in his room. The interest of 
money is thirty-six percent, which, to be sure, we also 
vive in hard times to stave olf a stoppage, while with them 
it is the legal rate. We once heard a bad dinner de- 
scribed thus: “The meat was cold, the wine was hot, and 
everything was sour but the vinegar.” This would not so 
much displease the Chinese, who carefully warm their 
wine, while we ice ours. They understand goo l hiving, 
however, very well, are great epicures, and somewhat 
gourmanis, for, after dining on thirty dishes, they will 
sometimes cat a duck by way of a finish. They toss them 
meat into their mouths to a tune, every man keeping time 
with his chop-sticks, while we, on the contrary, make any- 
thing but harmony with the clatter of our knives and 
forks. A Chinaman will not drink a drop of milk, but he 
will devour birds’-nests, snails, and the fins of sharks with 
a preat relish. Our mourning color is black and theirs 
is white; they mourn for their parents three years, we a 
much shorter time. ‘The principal room in thei houses 1s 
called “the hall of ancestors,” the pictures or tablets of 
whom, set up against the wall, are worshipped by them ; 
we, on the other hand, are only too apt to send our grand- 
father’s portrait to the garret.* 


* Andrew Wilson (‘The Ever-Victorious Army, Blackwood, 1868’) 
says that ‘the Chinese people stand unsurpassed, and probably unequalled, 
in regard to the possession of freedom and self-government.” He denies 
that infuaticide is common in China, “ Jndced,” says he, ‘there is 
nothing a Chinaman dreads so much as to die ‘childless, Every China- 
man desires to have as large a family as possible ; and the labors of female 
. children ave very profitable.” 
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§ 2. Chinese Government based on Hducation. Civil-Ser- 
vice Heaniinations. 


Such are a few of the external differences between the 
Chinese customs and ows. But the most essential pocu- 
liarity of this nation is the high value which they attribute 
to knowledge, and the distinctions and rewards which they 
bestow on scholarship. All the civil offices in the Hinpire 
are given as rewards of literary merit. The government, 
indeed, is called a complete despotism, and the emperor is 
said to have absolute authority. He is not bound by any 
written. constitution, indeed; but the pubhe opinion of 
the Jand holds him, nevertheless, to a strict responsibility, 
He, uo less than his people, is bound by a law higher 
than that of any private will, — the authority of custom. 
For, in China, more than anywhere else, “what is gray 
with age becomes religion.” The authority of the em- 
peror is simply authority to govern according to the 
ancient usages of the country, and whenever these are 
persistently violated, a revolution takes place and the 
dynasty is changed. But a revolution in China changes 
nothing but the person of the monarch; the unwritten 
constitution of oll usages remains in full force. “A prin- 
ciple as old as the monarchy,” says Du dalde, “Js thris, 
that the state is a large family, and the emperor is in the 
place of both father and mother. Ife must govern is 
people with affection and goodness ; he must attend to the 
smallest matters which concern their happiness. When 
he is not supposed to have this sentiment, he soon loses 
his hold on the veverence of the people, and his throne 
becomes insecure.” The emperor, therefore, is always 
studying how to preserve this reputation, When a prov- 
ince is afflicted by famine, inundation, or any other calam- 
ity, he shuts himself in his palace, fasts, and publishes 
decrees to relieve it of taxes and afford it aid. 

The true power of the govermnent is in the literary 
class, The government, though nominally a monarchy, ts 
really an aristocracy. But it is mot an aristocracy of 
birth, like that of Hneland, for the Iumblest man’s son 
can obtain a place in it; ueither is it an aristocracy of 
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wealth, like ours in the United States, nor a military aris- 
tucracy, like that of Itussia, nor an aristocracy of pricsts, 
like that of ancient Keypt, and of some modern countries, 
—as, for instance, that of Paraguay under the Jesuits, or 
that of the Sandwich Islands under the Protestant mis- 
sionaries; but it is a literary aristocracy. 

The civil officers in China are called mandarins. They 
are chosen from the three degrees of learned men, who 
may be called the bachelors, licentiates, and doctors. All 
persons may be candidates for the first degree, except 
three excluded classes,— boatmen, barbers, and actors. 
The candidates are examined by the governors of their 
own towns. Of those approved, a few are selected alter 
another examination. These again are examined by an 
officer wlio makes a circuit once in three years for that 
purpose. They are placed alone in little rooms or closets, 
with pencils, ink, and paper, aud a subject is given them 
to write upon. Out of some four hundred candidates fif- 


the highest offices. Whenever a vacancy occurs, one of 
those who have received a degree is taken by lot from 
the few senior names. But a few years since, there were 
five thousand of the highest rank, and twenty-seven 
thousand of the second rank, who had not received em- 
ployment. 

The subjects upon which the candidates are examined, 
and tle methods of these examinations, are thus described 
in the Shanghae Alinanac (1852).* 

The examinations for the degree of Keujin (or heen- 
tiate) takes place at the principal city of each province 
once in three years. The average munber of bachelors in 
the larze province of Keang-Nan (which contains seventy 
millions of inhabitants) is twenty thousand, out of whom 


* Quoted by Mr. Meadows, who warrants the correctness of the account, 
The Chinese and their Rebellions,” p. 404. 
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only:about two hundred succeed. Sixty-five mandaring 
are deputed for this examination, besides subordinate 
olligials. The two chief examiners are sent from Pekin, 
When the candidates enter the examination hall they are 
searched for books or imanuscripts, which mucht assist 
them in writing their essays. This precaution 1s not su- 
perfluous, for many plans have been invented to enable 
mediocre people to pass. Sometimes a thin book, printed 
on very small type from eopperplates, is slipped into a 
hole in the sole of the shoe. But persons detected in such 
practices are ruined for life. In a list of one hundred and 
forty-four successful candidates, in 1851. thirteen were over 
forty years of age, and one under fourteen years ; seven 
were under twenty ; and all, to succeed, must have known 
by heart the whole of the Sacred Books, besides being well 
‘read in history. , 

Three sets of themes are given, each occupying two days 
and a night, and until that time is expired no one is 
allowed to leave his apartment, which is scarcely larve 
enough to sleep in. ‘The essays must not contain inure 
than seven hundred characters, and no erasure or correc- 
tion is allowed. On the first days the themes are taken 
from the Four Books; on the next, from the older classics ; 
on the last, miscellaneous questions are given. The theres 
are such as these : “ Choo-tsze, in commenting on the Shoo- 
King, made use of four authors, who sometimes say too 
much, at other times too little; sometimes their explana- 
tions are forced, at other times too ornamental, What 
have you to observe on them?” “Chinshow had great 
abilities for historic writing. In his Three Kinedoms he 
has depreciated Choo-ko-leang, and made very heht of 
and I, two other celebrated characters, What is it that 
he says of them ?” 

These public-service examinations are conducted with 
the greatest impartiality, They were established about a 
thousand years ago, and have been gradually improved 
during the intervenine time. They form the basis of 
the whole system of Chinese covernment, They make a 
good education universally desirable, as the poorest man 
may see his son thus advanced to the highest position. 
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All of the hundreds of thousands who prepare to compete 
are obliged to know the whole system of. Confucius, to 
comnut to memory all lis moral doctrines, and to be- 
eome familiar with all the traditional wisdom of the land, 
Thus a public opinion in favor of existing mstitutions and 
the fundamental ideas of Chinese government 1s continu 
ally created anew. 

What an tminense advantage it would be to our own 
country if we should adopt this institution of China! 
Instead of making offices the prize of inpudence, political 
management, and party services, let them be competed tor 
‘by all who consider themselves qualified. Let all offices 
now given by appotutiment be hereafter bestowed on those 
who show themselves best qualified to perform the duties. 
Each class of oflices would of course require a different 
kind of examination, For some, physical culture as well as 
mental might be required. Persous who wished diplomatic 
situations should be prepared in a knowledge of foreign 
languaves as well as of international law. All should be 
examined on the Constitution and listory of the United 
States. Candidates for the Post-Otlice Department should 
be good copyists, quick at arithmetic, and acquainted with 
book-keeping. This true that we cannot by an examina- 
tion obtain a certain knowledge of moral qualities ; but 
industry, accuracy, fidelity in work would certainly show 
themselves. A change from the present corrupt and cor- 
ruptiny system of appointinents to that of competitive 
examinations would do iore just now for ow country 
than any other measure of reconstruction which can he 
proposed, The permanence of Chinese institutions is be- 
lieved, by those who know best, to result from the influ- 
ence of the literary class. Literature is naturally con- 
gervaiive; the tone of the literature studied is ennnently 
conservative; and the most intelligent men im the empire 
are personally interested in the continuance of the isti- 
tutions under which they hope to attain position aud 
fortuiie. 

The highest civil offices are seats at the great tribunals 
or boards, and the positions of viceroys, or governors, of 
the eighteen provinces. 
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The boards are : — 

Ly Pou, Board of Appointment of Mandarins. 

Jlou Pou, Board of Finance. 

Lee Pou, Board of Ceremonies, 

Ping Pou, Board of War. 

Ting Pou, Board of Criminal Justice. 

Kong Pou, Board of Works, — canals, bridges, &e. 

The members of these boards, with their councillor 
and subordinates, amount to twelve hundred officers, 
Then there is the Board of Doctors of the Han Lin Col- 
lege, who have charge of the archives, history of the em- 
pire, &.; and the Bowrd of Censors, who are the highest 
mandarins, and have a peculiar office. Their duty is to 
stand between the people and the mandarins, and between 
the people and the emperor, and even rebuke the latter 
if they find hun doing wrong. This is rather a perilous 
duty, but itis often faithfully performed. A censor, who 
went to tell the emperor of some faults, took his cotfin 
with him, and left it al the door of the palace. Two'cen- 
sors remonstrated with a late emperor ou the expenses of 
Iris palace, specitying the sums uselessly lavished for pev- 
fines and flowers for his concubines, and statine that a 
million ot tacls of silver might be saved for the poor ly 
reducing these expenses. Sung, the commissioner who 
attended Lord Macartney, remoustrated with the Pinperor 
Kinking on his attachment to play-actors and strong 
drink, which degraded him in the eyes of the people. The 
emperor, highly writated, asked him what punishment he 
deserved for his insolence. “ Quartering,” said Sune, 
“Choose another,” said the emperor. “Let me be be- 
headed.” “ Choose again,” said the emperor; and Sune 
asked to be strangled. The next day the emperor ap- 
pointed him governor of a distant province, — afraid to 
punish lin for the faithful discharge of his duty, but glad 
tu have him at a distance. Many such anecdotes tare rve- 
lated, showing that there is some moral courave in China. 

The governor of w province, or viceroy, has wreat power 
Ife also is chosen from among the mandarius in the way 
described. The only limitations of his power are these: 
lie is bound to make a full report every three years of the 
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affairs of the province, and give in it an account of his own 
fults, and if he omits any, and they are discovered in 
other ways, he is punished by degradation, bambooing, or 
death, [t is the right of any subject, however humble, to 
complain to the emperor himself against any officer, how- 
ever hivh; and for this purpose a large drum is placed at 
one of the palace gates. Whoever strikes it has his case 
examined under the emperor’s eye, and if he has been 
wronged, his wrongs are redressed, but if he has com- 
plained unnecessarily, he 1s severely punished. Imperial 
visitors, sent by the Board of Censors, may suddenly ar- 
rive at any time to examine the concerns of a province ; 
and a governor or other public officer who is caught trip- 
ping is immediately reported and punished. 

Thus the political institutions of China are built on lit- 
erature. Knowledve is the road to power and wealth. 
All the talent aud knowledge of the nation are interested 
in the support of institutions which give to them either 
power or the hope of it. And these institutions work 
well. ‘Che machinery is simple, but it produces a vast 
amount of happiness and domestic virtue. While in most 
parts of Asia the people ave oppressed by petty tyrants, 
and ground down hy taxes, — while they have no motive 
to improve their condition, since every advance will only 
eX pose them to greater extortion, — the people of China 
are industrious and lappy. In uo part of the world has 
agriculture been carried to such pertection. Kvery piece 
of ground in the cultivated parts of the empire, except 
those portions devoted to ancestral monuments, is made 
to yield two or three crops annually, by the careful tillave 
bestowed on it. The ceremony of opening the soil at the 
beginning of the year, at which the emperor officiates, 
orivinated two thousand years ago. Farms are small, — 
of one or two acres, —and each family raises on its farm 
all that it consumes. Silk and cotton are cultivated and 
manufactured in families, each man spinning, Wweavihe, 
and dyeing his own web, In the manufacture of porce- 
lain, on the contrary, the division of labor 1s carried very 
far. ‘The best is made at the village of Kiangsee, which 
contains a million of inhabitants. Seventy hands are 
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sometimes employed on a single cup. The Chinese ace 
very skilful in working horn and ivory, Large lanterns 
are made of horn, transparent and without a flaw. At 
Birmingham men have tried with machines to cut ivory 
in the same manner as the Chinese, and have failed. 


§ 3. Life and Character of Confucius. 


Of this nation the great teacher for twenty-three cen- 
turies has been Confucius. He was born 551 3. ©, and 
Was contemporary with the Tarquins, Pythavoras, and Cy- 
rus. About his time occurred the return of the Jews from 
Babylon and the invasion of Greece by Xerxes.  ILig 
descendants have always enjoyed high privileges, and 
there are now some forty thousand of them in Clima, 
seventy generations and more removed from their great 
ancestor. His is the oldest family in the world, unless 
we consider the Jews as a single family descended trom 
Abraham. His intluence, through his writings, on the 
minds of so many millions of human beings is greater than 
that of any man who ever lived, excepting the writers of 
the Bible; and in saying this we do not forget the names 
of Mohammed, Aristotle, St. Aueustine, and Luther, So 
far as we can see, it is the influence of Confucius which 
has maintained, though probably not originated, in China, 
that profound reverence for parents, that strony frnily 
affection, that love of order, that regard for knowledve and 
deference for literary men, which are fundamental princi- 
ples underlying all the Chinese institutions. His minute 
and practical system of morals, studied as it is by all the 
learned, and constituting the sum of knowledge and the 
principle of government in China, has exerted and exerts 
an influence on that innumerable people which it is 
linpossible to estimate, but which makes us admire the 
power which can emanate from a single soul, 

To exert such an influence requires ereatness. If the 
tree is to be known by its fruits, Confucius must have been 
one of the master minds of our race. The supposition 
that a man of low morals or small intellect, an Impostor 
or an enthusiast, could influence the world, is a theory 
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which is an insult to human nature. The time for such 
theories has happily gone by. We now know that nothing 
ean come of nothing, — that a fire of straw may make a 
bright blaze, but must necessarily soon go out. A light 
which illuminates centuries must be more than an ienis 
fatuus. Accordingly we should approach Confucius with 
respect, and expect to find something good and wise in 
his writings. It is ouly a loving spint which will enable 
us to penetrate the difficulties which surround the study, 
and to apprehend something of the true genius of the 
man and his teachings. As there is no immediate dan- 
ger of becoming his followers, we can see no objections to 
such a course, which also appears to be a species of men- 
tal hospitality, eminently in accordance with the spirit of 
our own Master. 

Contucius belongs to that small company of select ones 
whose lives have been devoted to the moral elevation of 
their tellow-men, Among them he stands high, for le 
sought to implant the purest principles of religion and 
morals in the character of the whole people, and succeeded 
in doing it. To show that this was his purpose it wil! 
be necessary to give a brief sketch of his lite. 

His ancestors were cuiinent statesmen and soldiers in 
the small country of Loo, then wna independent kingdom, 
now a Chinese province. The year of his birth was that 
in which Cyrus became king of Persia. His father, one 
of the highest officers of the kingdom, and a brave soldier, 
died when Confucius was three years old. Ife was a 
studious boy, and when fifteen years old had studied the 
five sacred books called Kings. Tle was married at the 
ave of nineteen, aud had only one son by his only wife. 
This son died before Confucius, leaving as his posterity a 
single vrandchild, from whom the great multitudes of his 
descendants now in China were derived. This grandson 
was second only to Confucius in wisdom, and was the 
teacher of the illustrious Mencius. 

The first part of the life of Confucius was spent in it- 
teinpting to reform the abuses of society by means of the 
official stations which he held, by his influence with priners, 
and by travelling and intercourse with men. The second 
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period was that in which he was recalled from his travels 
to become a minister in his native country, the kingdom 
of Loo. Here he applied his theories of govermucit, and 
tested their practicability. He was then fifty yes old, 
His success was soon apparent in the growing prosperity 
of the whole people. Tustead of the tyranny which Le- 
fore prevailed, they were now ruled accordiny to his idea 
of good government,—that of the father of a family, 
Contidence was restored to the publie anind, and all goud 
influences followed. But the tree was not yet deeply 
enough rooted to resist accidents, and all his wise arrance- 
ments were suddenly overthrown by the caprice of the 
monarch, who, tired of the austere virtue of Confucius, 
suddenly plunged into a career of dissipation. Confucius 
resivned his office, and again became a wanderer, but wow 
with a new motive. He had before travelled to learn, 
now he travelled to teach. He collected disciples around 
hii, and, no longer secking to gain the ear of princes, he 
diffused lis ideas amoug the common people by means of 
his disciples, whom he sent out everywhere to communi- 
cate his doctrines. So, amid many vicissitudes of out- 
vard fortune, he lived till he was seventy-three years old, 
In the last years of his life he oeeupied himself in pub- 
lishing lis works, and in editing the Saered Books. His 
disciples had become very numerous, historians estiuat- 
ing them at three thousand, of whom five hundred had 
attained to official station, seventy-two—had penetrated 
deeply into his system, and ten, of the highest class of 
nund and character, were continually near his person. Of 
these Hwuy was especially valued by him, as having carly 
attained superior virtue. [le frequently referred to him 
in his conversations. “T saw him continually advance,” 
said he, “but [ never saw him stop in the path of knowl. 
edge.” Again he says: “The wisest of my disciples, liay- 
ing one idea, understands two, IIwuy, having one wider 
stands ten.” One of the select ten disviples, Tszee-loo, was 


rash and impetuous like the Apostle Peter. Another, 
Tszce-Kung, was loving and tender like the Apostle Jobn; 


he built a house near the grave of Confucius, wherein ty 
mourn for him after his death. 


Ay 
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The last years of the life of Confucius were devoted te 
editing the Sacred Books, or Kings. As we now have them 
they come from him. Authentic records of Chinese his- 
tory extend back to 2357 B.c., while the Chinese philoso- 
phy originated with Fuh-he, who lived about 3327 B. ©. 
He it was who substituted writing for the knotted strings 
which before formed the only means of record, He was 
also the author of the Kight Diagrams, — each consisting 
of three lines, half of which ave whole and half broken in 
two, — which by their various combinations are supposed 
to represent the active and passive principles of the tuail- 
verse in all their essential forms. Confucius edited the 
Yih-Kine, the Shoo-King, the She-King, and the Le-le, 
which constitute the whole of the ancient literature of 
China which hag come down to posterity.* The lour 
Books, which contain the doctrines of Contucius, and of 
his school, were not written by himself, but composed by 
others after lis death. 


ue One of these is called the “Immutable Mean,” and its 
EB object is to show that virtue cousists in avoiding extremes. 


Another — the Lun-Yu, or Analects — contains the con- 
versation or table-talk of Confucius, and somewhat resem- 
bles the Memorabilia of Xenophon and Boswell’s Lite of 
Johuson.* 


* Dr. Legge thus arranges the Sacred Books of China, or the Chines» 
Classics : 


A. The Rive King. [King means a web of cloth, or the warp which 
keeps the threads in their place. } 
(a) Yih-King. (Changes.) 
(b) Shoo-King. (tlistory.) 
(c) She-King. (Ocles.) 
(d) Le-Ke-King. (Iites.) 
(ve) Ch'un-Ts'eu. (Spring and Autuum, Annals from 8. ©. 721 tu 
130.) 
B. The Your.Books. 
(a) Livw- Yu. (Analects, or ableTalk of Confucius. ) 
(b) Pu-tlio. (Great Leaning. Written hy Tsany-Stit, a disciple 
of Confucius.) 
(ve) Chuny- Yung (or Doctrine of the Mean), ascribed to Avwig-Aecs, 
the graudson of Confucius. 
(d) Works of M/enetus. 


After the death of Confucius there was a period in which the Sacre’ 
Bocks were much corrupted, down to the fun dynasty (b, 0. 201 te 
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The life of Confucius was thus devoted to communica: 
ing to the Chinese nation » few great moral and religions 4 
principles, which he believed would insure the happiness q 
of the people. His devotion to this aim appears in his q 
Writings. ‘Thus he says :— 4 

“At fifteen years I louged for wisdom. At thirty my 4 
nund was fixed in the pursuit of it. At forty I saw clearly J 
cern principles, At fifty I understood the rule given J 
by heaven. At sixty everything I heard I easily under. § 
stood. At seventy the desires of my heart uo longer 
transgressed the law.” 

St aimwthie morning T hear about the right way, aud in ¥ 
the evening 1 die, I can be happy.” 

He says of himself: “1fe is &@ man who throueh his 
Carhestness in secking knowledge forgets his food, and in 
his joy for having found it loses all sense of his toil, and 
thus occupied is unconscious that he has almost reached 
old age.” 

Again : “ Coarse rice for food, water to drink, the bended 
arm for a pillow, — happiness may be enjoyed even with 

‘these; but without virtue both riches and honor seem to 
me like the passing cloud,” 

“Grieve not that men know not you; grieve that you 
know not men.” 


A.D. 24), which collected, edited, and revised them : since which tine 
they have been watched with the greatest care, 

“Phe evidence is complete that the Classieal Books of China laye 
come down fron at least a century before our era, substantially the same 
as we have them at present.” — Leyye, Vol. 1. Chap. [. § 2. 

The Four Books have been translated into French, German, and Wuglish, 
Dr, Marshman translated the Lun-Yu. Mr. Collie afterward published 
fit Calcutta the Four Books. But \ ithin a few years the labors of previous 
sinologues have been almost superseded by Dr, Legge’s splendid work, stil 
in process of publication, We have, as yet, only the volumes conlaining 
the Four Books of Confucius and his successors, and a portion of the Kings, 
Dr. Legge’s work is in Chinese and Enelish, with copious notes aud ex- 
tracts from many Chinese commentators. Jn his notes, and his prelimi- 
nary dissertations, he endeavors to do Justice to Confucius and his (Lou 
trines. Perhaps he docs not fully succeed in this, but it is evident that 
he respects the Chinese save, and is never Williuely wulitiy to hin. It tq 
the books above mentioned Je added the works of Pauthier, Stanistag 
Julien, Moll, aud other French sinologues, and the German works on 
the same subject. we have a sullicient upparatus for the study of Chinese 
thought. 
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“To yule with equity is like the North Star, which is 
fixed, and all the rest go round it.” 

“The essence of knowledge is, having it, to apply it, 
not having it, to confess your ignorance.” 

“Worship as though the Deity were present.” 

“Tf my mind is not engaged in my worship, it is as 
though [ worshipped not.” 

“Formerly, in hearing men, I heard their words, and 
gave them credit for their conduct ; now I hear. their 
words, and observe their conduct.” 

“A man’s life depends on virtue; if a bad man lives, it 
is only by good fortune.” 

“Some proceed blindly to action, without knowledge ; 1 
hear much, and select the best course.” 

He was once found fault with, when in office, for not 
opposing the marriage of a ruler with a distant relation, 
which was an offence against Chinese propriety. He 
said: “T am a happy man; if I have a fault, men ob- 
gerve it.” 

Confucius was humble. Te said: “I cannot bear to 
hear myself called equal to the sages and the good. All 
that can be said of me is, that 1 study with delight the 
conduct of the sages, and instruct men without weariness 
there.” 

“The good man is serene,” said he, “the bad always ia 
fear.” 

“A good man regards the roor ; he fixes the root, and 
all else flows out of it. The root is filial piety; the fruit 
brotherly love.” 

“There may be fair words and an humble countenance 
when there is little real virtue.” 

“T daily examine inyself in a threefold manner: in my 
transactions with men, if [am upright; in my mtercourse 
with friends, if I am faithful; and whether I illustrate the 
teachings of my master in my conduct.” 

“Pajthfalness and sincerity are the highest things.” 

“When you transeress, do not fear to return.” 

“Toarn the past and you will know the future.” 

The great principles which he taught were chiefly based 
on family affection and duty, He taught kings’ that they 

3 bv 
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were to treat their subjects as children, subjects to respect 


the kings as parents; and these ideas so penetrated the 
national mind, that emperors are obliged to seem to wove 
ern thus, even if they do not desire it. Confucius wai 
a teacher of reverence, 


He taught men also to regard each other as brethren, and 


even the golden rule, in its negative if not its positive $y 


form, is to be found in his writings. 


Curiously enough, this teacher of reverence was dis- 
tinguished by a remarkable lwap on the top of his head, jf 
where the phrenologists have placed the organ of yonera- fq 
tion.* Rooted in his organization, and strenethened by § 


all luis convictions, this element of adoration seemed to 


him the crown of the whole moral nature of man. But, bin 
while full of veneration, he seems to have been deficient 2 


in the seuse of spiritual things. A personal God was uw: 


known to him; so that his worship was directed, not to | Fe 
God, but to antiquity, to ancestors, to propriety and Usage, fi 


to the state as father and mother of its subjects, to the 


ruler as in the place of authority, Pertectly sincere, 
deeply and absolutely assured of all that he knew, he said ¥s 
nothing he did not believe, His power came not only 


reverence for God, respect for Hi 

parents, respect and reverence for the past and. its lega- § 

cies, for the great men and ereat ideas of former times. 
2) te} i 


front the depth aml clearness of his convictions, but from Be 


the absolute honesty of his soul. 

Lao-tse, for twenty-eight years his conteniporary, 
founder of one of the three existing religions of China, — 
Tao-isin, — was a man of perhaps equal intellivence. But 


he was chiefly a thinker; he made no attenipt to elevate the # 
people; his purpose was to repress the passions, and to 
preserve the soul in a perfect equanimity. Ife was the4 


Zeno of the East, founder of a Chinese stoicism. With 


liim virtue is sure of its reward; everything is arranged 9h 


by a fixed law. THis disciples afterwards added to his 


_ « 5 ; ; ix 
system a thaumaturvie Clement and an invocation of de- ip 


parted spirits, so that now it resembles our moder Spirit- 


isi; but the original doctrine of Lao-tse was rationalism 


; 


* “On the top of his head was a remarkable formation, in conseynence 


of which he was named Kew.” — Legue, Vol. L. Chap. V1. (note), 
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in philosophy and stoicism in morals. Confucius is said, 
in a Chinese work, to have visited him, and to have 
frankly confessed his inability to understand hin “T 
know low birds fly, how fishes swim, how animals run. 
The bird may be shot, the tish hooked, and the beast 
snared. But there is the dragon. I cannot tell how he 
mounts in the air, and sours to heaven, To-day I have 
seen the dragon.” 

But the modest man, who lived for others, has far sur- 
passed in lis influence this dragon of intelligence. It 
certainly increases our hope for man, when we see how 
these qualities of perfect honesty, good sense, generous 
devotion to the public good, and fidelity to the last in ad- 
herence to his work, have made Confucius during twenty- 
three centuries the daily teacher and guide of a third of 
the huiman race. 

Coulucius was eminently distinguished by energy and 
persistency. Ie did not stop working till he died. dis 
life was of one piece, beautiful, noble. “The gencral of 
a large aviny,” said he, “imay be defeated, but you cannot 
defeat the determined mind of a peasant.” Tle acted con- 
formably to this thought, and to another of his sayings. 
“Tf To am building a mountain, and stop before the last 
basketiul of earth is placed on the sumiit, P lave tailed 
of my work. But if 1 have placed but one baskettul on 
the plain, and go on, 1 am really building a mountiun.” 

Many beautiful and noble things are related concerning 
the character of Confucius, — of his courage in the midst 
of danver, of his hwnility in the highest position of honor, 
His writings and life have given the law to Chinese 
thoucht. He is the patron saint of that great empire. 
His doctrine is the state religion of the nation, sustained. 
by the whole power of the emperor and the literary body. 
“His books ave published every year by societies formed 
for that purpose, who distribute them gratuitously. Tis 
descendants enjoy the highest consideration. The mui- 
ber of temples erected to his memory is sixteen hundred 
and sixty. One of them occupies ten acres of land, On 
the two festivals in the year sucred to his memory there 
gre sacrificed some seventy thousand animals of differcnt 
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kinds, and twenty-seven thousand pieces of. sillr are 
burned on his altars. Yet his is a religion without priests, 
liturgy, or public worship, except on these two occasions, 


S 4. Philosophy and subsequent Development of Con- 
Juclanisin. 


According to Mr. Meadows, the philosophy of China, in 
its origin and present aspect, may be thus briefly de- 


scribed.* Setting aside the Buddhist system and that BY 
ot Tao-ism, which supply to the Chinese the element of - 


eo eS 
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tee 


religious worship and the doctrine of a supernatural world, ee 


wanting in the system of Confucius, we find the latter as # 


the established religion of the state, merely tolerating the 3" 


others as suited to persons of weak minds. The Confu> 
cian system, constantly taught by the competitive exami- A 
nations, rules the thought of China. Its first development 
was from the birth of Confucius to the death of Mencins 


(or from 551 B. ¢. to 813 B.c.). Tts second period was Be 


from the time of Chow-tsze (a. p. 1034) to that of Choos as 
tsze (A. D. 1200). The last of these is the real fashioner okey 


of Chinese philosophy, and one of the truly great men of 
the human race. His works ave chiefly Commentaries on 


the Kings and the Pour Books. They are committed to 


memory by millions of Chinese who aspire to pass the 
pubhe-service examinations. The Chinese philosophy, 
thus established by Choo-tsze, is as follows. 

There is one highest, ultimate principle of all existence, 
—the Tae-keih, or Grand Extreme. This is absolutely 
immaterial, and the basis of the order of the universe, 
From this ultimate principle, operating from all etermty, 
come al animate and inanimate nature. It operates in 
a twofold way, by expansion and contraction, or by cease- 
less active and passive pulsations. ‘The active EXPUNsive 
pulsation is called Yang, the passive intensive pulsation 
is Yin, and the two may be called the Positive and Nega- 
tive Essences of all things. When the active expansive 
phase of the process has reached its extreme limit, the Op- 

* Meadows, ** The Chinese and their Rebellions,” p, 332. 

+ Meadows, p. 842. 
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eration becomes passive and intensive ; and from these vi- 
brations originate all material and mortal existences. Cre- 


are opposite results of the same force. The one tends to 
variety, the other to umty; and variety in unity is a per- 
manent and universal law of being. Man results from 
the utmost development of this pulsatory action and pas- 
sion; and man’s nature, as the lighest result, 1s perfectly 
good, consisting of five elements, nanely, charity, righte- 
ousuess, propriety, wisdom, and sincerity. These consti- 
tute the inmost, essential nature of man; but as man 
comes in coutact with the outward world evil arises by 
the conflict. When man follows the dictates of his nature 
his actions are good, and harmony results. When he is 
B unduly influenced by the outward world his actions are 
mR evil, and discord intervenes. The holy man is one who 
has an instinctive, inward sight of the ultimate principle 
© in its twofold operation (or what we should call the sight 
fof God, the beatific vision), and who therefore spontane- 
ously and easily obeys lis nature. Tfence all his thoughts 
are perfectly wise, his actions perfectly good, and lis 
words perfectly true. Confucius was the last of these 
holy men. The infallible authority of the Sacred Books 
results {rom the fact that their writers, being holy men, 
f had an instinctive perception of the working of the ulti- 
mate principle. 

All Confucian plulosophy is pervaded by these princi- 
‘ples: first, that example is omnipotent; secondly, that to 
F secure the safety of the empire, you must secure the hap- 
& piness of the people; thirdly, that by solitary persistent 
P thought one may penetrate at last to a knowledge of the 
“essence of things; fourthly, that the object of all govern- 
ment is to wake the people virtuous and contented. 


§ 5. Lao-tse and T'uo-isie. 


al One of the three religious systems of China is that of 
H «the Tao, the other two being that of Confucius, and that of 
Buddhism in its Chinese form. The difficulty in under- 
standing Tao-ism comes from its appearing under three 
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entirely distinct forms: (1) as a philosophy of the absolute 
or unconditioned, in the great work of the T'se-Lao, or ge: 
old teacher ;* (2) as a system of morality of the utilitarian ape 
school, which resolves duty into prudence ; and. (3) agg 
a system of magic, connected with the belief in spirits #* 
In the Tao-te-king we have the ideas of Lao himself # 
which we will endeavor to state; premising that they 
ave considered very obscure and difficult even by the Chi © 
nese commentators. i 
The Tao (§ 1) is the unnamable, and is the ovivin of 
heaven and earth. As that which can be named, it ig ® 
the mother of all things. These two are essentially one $4 
Being and not-being are born from each other (§ 2). The g 
Tao is empty but inexhaustible (§ 4), is pure, is profound? 
and was before the Gods, ft is invisible, not the object 
of perception, it returns into not-being (§$ 14, 40). Tt 
is yague, confused, and obscure (§ 25, 21). It is little and! 
stiong, universally present, and all beings return into if 
($ 32). Itis without desires, great (§ 34). All things are he 
horn of being, being is born of not-being (§ 40). P: 
From these and similar statements it would appear that’ 
the philosophy of the Tao-te-king is that of absolute 
being, or the identity of being and not-being. In this 
point it autivipated Ifesel hy twenty-three centuries. Te 
teaches that the absolute is the source of beiny and of % 
not-being. Being is essence, not-being is existence. ‘The 
first is the noumenal, the last the phenomenal, Bom 
As being is the source of not-being (§ +40), by eng 
tifying one’s self with being one attains to all that sg 
not-being, 1. e. to all that exists. Instead, thercfore, of Be 
aiming at aequiring knowledge, the wise man avoids it} 
instead of acting, he refuses to act. He “feeds his mind! 
with a wise passiveness.” (§ 16.) “Not to act is tle 
source of all power,” is a thesis continually present to% 
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+ ** Le livre des Recompeuses et des Peines. Julien, 1835.” F 
t “Seyn and Nichts ist Dasselbe.” Hegel. 


the mind of Lao (§§ 3, 23, 38, 43, 48, 63). The wise mane 
Ly 

nae 

* «Ye Tao-te-king, le livre de la voie et de la vertu, composé dang Js td 
yi® sitele avant Pere Chrétienne, par le philosophe Lao-tseu, traduit par fA 
Stanislas Julien. Paris, 1842.” a 
Me 
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f. is like water ($$ 8, 78), which seems weak and is strong ; 


which yields, seeks the lowest place, which seems the 
softest thing and breaks the hardest thing. ‘To be wise 


>. ove must renounce wisdom, to be good one must re- 


nounce justice and humanity, to be learned one must 
renounce knowledge ($$ 19, 20, 45), and must have no 
desires ($§ 8, 22), must detach one’s sel! from all things 
(§ 20) and be like a new-born babe. From everything 
proceeds its opposite, the easy from the difficult, the 
difficult from the easy, the long from the short, the high 
from the low, ignorance from knowledge, knowledge from 
‘ignorance, the first from the last, the last from the first. 
These antagonisms are mutually related by the lidden 
principle of the Tao (S§ 2, 27). Nothing 1s Independent 
or capable of existing save through its opposite. The 
good man and bad man ure equally necessary to cach 
other ($27). To desire aright is not to desire (§ 64). 


© The saint can do great things because he does not at- 


tempt to do them (§ 63). The unwarlike man con- 
quers.* Ife who submits to others controls them By 
tis negation of all things we come into possession of all 
things (§ 68). Not to act is, therefore, the secret of all 
wwer ($$ 3, 23, 38, 43, 48, 63). 

We find here the same doctrine of opposites which 
appears in the Phido, aud which has come up again and 
again in philosophy. We shall find something hke i 
jn the Sdukhya-karika of the Hindoos, The Duad, with 
the Monad brooding behind. it, is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Avesta. 

The result, thus far, is to an active passivity. Lao 
teaches that not to act involves the highest energy of 
being, and leads to the greatest results. By not acting 
one identifies himself with the Tao, and receives all its 
power. And here we cannot doubt that the Chinese 
hilosopher was pursuing the same course with Sakya- 

funi, The Tao of the one is the Nirvana of the other. 
The dillerent motive in cach mind constitutes the difler- 
ence of their cavecr, Sakya-Muni sought Nirvana, or 


* © he meek shall inherit the earth.” 
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the absolute, the pure knowledge, in order te escape from 
evil and to conquer it. Lao sought it, as his hook shows, 
to attain power. At this point the two systems diverge, 
Buddhism is generous, benevolent, humane ; it secks ta 
help others. ‘Tao-ism seeks its own. Hence the seltish 
morality which pervades the Book of Rewards and Pun- 
ishments. Every good action has its reward attached to 
it. Hence also the degradation of the system into pure 
Inigic and spiritism. Buddhism, though its course runs 
so nearly parallel, always retains in its scheme of merits 
a touch of generosity. 

We find thus, in the Tao-te-king, the element after- 
wards expanded into the system of utilitarian and eudie- 
mouie ethics in the Book of Rewards and Punishments, 
We also can trace in it the source of the mavical ten- 
dency in Tao-ism. The principle, that by putting one’s 
sell into an entirely passive condition one ean enter into 
communion with the uumauned Tao, and so acquire power 
over nature, naturally tends to magic. Precisely the 


same course of thought led to similar results in the case - 


of Neo-Platonism. The eestatic union with the divine 
element in all nature, Which Plotinus attained four times 
ini his life, resulted from an immediate sieht of God. Tn 
this sight is all Guth given to the soul ‘The unity, says 
Plotinus, which produces all things, is an essence behind 
both substance and form, Through this essential being 
all souls commune and interact, and mayic is this inter- 
action of soul upon soul through the soul of souls, with 
which one becomes identitied in the eestatic union. A 
qian therefore can act on demons and control spirits by 
theurgic rites. Julian, that ardent Neo-Platonician, was 
surrounded by diviners, hierophants, and aruspices.* 

In the Tao-te-king ($§ 50, 55, 56, etc.) it is said that 
he who knows the Tao need not fear the bite of serpents 
nor the jaws of wild beasts, nor the claws of birds of 
prey. He is inaccessible to good and to evil. He need 
fear neither rhinoceros nor tiger. In battle he needs 
neither cuirass nor sword. The tiger cannot tear him, the 


* See “La Magic et l’Astrologie, par Alfred Maury.” 
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soldier caunot wound him. He is invulnerable and safe 
from deuth.* 

If Neo-Platonism had not had for its antagonist the 
vital force of Christianity, it nueht have established itself 
as a permanent form of religion in the Roman Lmpire, 
as Tao-isin has in China. IL have tried to show how the 
later form of this Chinese system has come naturally 
from its principles, and how a philosophy of the absolute 
may have degeuerated into a system of uecromancy. 


§ 6. Religious Character of the “ Kings.” 


We have seen that, in the plilosophy of the Con- 
fucians, the ultinnate idnainik is not necessarily iden- 
tical with a living, intelligent, and personal God. Nor 
did Confucius, when he speaks of Teen, or Tfeaven, ex- 
press any faith im such a being. He neither asserted 
nor denicd a Supreme God. Jfis worship and prayer 
did not necessarily imply such a taith. Tt was the prayer 
of reverence addressed to some sacred, mysterious, un- 
known power, above and behind all visib le things. What 
that power was, he, with his supreme candor, did not ven- 
ture to intimate. But in the She-Kine a personal God. is 
addressed, The oldest books recounize a Divine person. 
They teach that there is one Supreme Being, who is onam- 
present, bei sees all things, and has an intelbeence which 
nothing can oe —that he wishes men to live tovether 
in peace and brotherhood. Ie comands not only right ac- 
tions, but pure desires and thoughts ; that we should watch 
ail our behavior, and inaintam a orave and majestic de- 
meanor, “ which is like a palace in which virtue resides” ; 
but especially that we should guard the tongue. “ Por a 
blemish may be taken out ofa diamond hy carefully polish- 
ing it; but, if your words have the least blemish, there 1s 
no way to efface that.” “ Humility is the solid foundation 
of all the virtues.” “To acknowledge one’s incapacity 
the way to be soon prepared to teach others; for from the 

* Was it some pale refle ‘ction of this Oriental philosophy whieh took 


form in the ode of Horace, “ futeger vite” (i, 22), in which he describes 
the portentous wolf which fled frown him ¢ 
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moment that a man is no longer full of himself, nor puffed 


up with empty pride, whatever good he learns in the 
morning he practises before might.” “ Heaven penetrates 
to the bottom of owr hearts, like heht ito a dark ehom- 
ber. We must conform ourselves to it, till we ar like 
two instruments of music tuned to the same pitch We 
miust join ourselves with it, like two tablets which appear es 
Dut one. We must receive its gifts the very moment its 
hand is open to bestow. Our irregular passions shut up 
the door of our souls against God.” 

Such are the teachings of these Kings, which are un- 
questionably among the oldest existing productions of § 
the human mind. In the days of Confucius they scem 
to lave been nearly forgotten, and their precepts wholly 
nevlected. Confucius revised them, added his own ex; , 
planations and conunents, and, as one of the last ucts of Fe 
his life, called his disciples around him and mile 
solemn dedication of these books to Heaven. Ile erected 
an altar on which he placed them, adored God, wid re- @e 
turned thanks upon his kuees in a humble manner for 
laying had life and health granted him to finish this: 
undertaking. 
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§ 7. Confucius and Christianity. Character of the Chinese, % ‘ 
« 4 « 


lt were easy to find defects in the doctrine of Won-)4 
fucius. It has little to teach of God or immortality. But eg 
if the law of Moses, which taueht nothing of a future life, 
Was a preparation for Christianity ; if, as the carly Cliris- & 
tian Pathers asserted, Greek philosophy was also a sehool- 
master to bring men to Christ; who can doubt that the 
truth and purity in the teachings of Confucius were prov- 
identially imtended to lead this great nation in the right 
direction? Confucius is a Star in the Kast, to lead his 
people to Christ. One of the most authentic of his say- 
ines 1s this, that “in the West the true Saint must be 
looked for and found.” He had a perception, such as . 
truly great men have often had, of some one higher than 
livaself, who was to come alter him. We cannot dowubt, 
therefore, that God, who forgets none of his children, has 
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given this teacher to the swarming millions of China to 
lead them on till they are ready for a higher heht. And 
certainly the tempor al prosperity and external virtues of 
this nation, and their long-continued stability amid the 
universal changes of the world, are owing in no small de- 

gree to the lessons of reverence for the past, of respect for 
knowledge, of peace and order, and especially of filial piety, 
which he inculcated. In thew case, if in no other, has 
been fulfilled the promise of the divine commandment, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

In comparing the system of Confucius with Christian- 
ity, it appears at once that Christianity differs from this 
system, as from most others, in its greater completeness. 
Jesus says to the Chinese philosophe r, as he said to the 
Jewish law, “I have not come to destroy, but. to fulfil.” 
He fullils the Confucian reverence for the past by adding 
hope for the future ; he fulfils its stability by progress, its 
faith in man with faith in God, its interest in this world 
with the expectation of another, its sense of time with 
that of eternity. Confucius aims at peace, order, out- 
ward prosperity, virtue, and good morals. All this he- 
longs also to Christianity, but Christianity adds a moral 
enthusi: isin, a faith in the spiritual ed a hope of im- 
mortal life, a sense of the Patherly presence of God. So 
that licre, as before, we find that Christianity does not 
exclude other religions, but includes them, and-is distin- 
guished by beme deeper, higher, broader, and more fur- 
reaching than they. 

A people with such institutions and such a social life 
as we have described cannot be despised, and to call thera 
uncivilized is as absurd in us as it is in them to call 
Europeans barbarians. They are a good, intelligent, and 
happy people. Licutenant Forbes, wlio spent five years 
m China, —from 1842 to 1847, — says: “I found myself 
in the midst of as amiable, kind, and hospitable a popiua- 
tion as any on the face of the carth, as far ahead of us in 
some things as behind us in others.” As to the charye 
of dishonesty brought against them by those who judye 
the whole nation by the degraded population of the sub- 
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urbs of Canton, Forbes says, “My own property suffered 
more in landing in Eneland and passing the British fron- 
tier than in my whole sojourn in China.” 

“There is no nation,” says the Jesuit Du Halde, “more 
laborious and temperate than this. They are inured to 
hardships from their imfancy, which greatly contributes to 
preserve the innocence of their manners... . . They are 
of a mild, tractable, and humane disposition.” He thinks 
them exceedingly modest, and regards the love of cain 
as their chief vice. “ Interest,’ sayshe, “is the spring of 
all their actions ; for, when the least profit offers, they 
despise all difficulties and undertake the most painful 
joumeys to procure it.” This may be true; but if a Chi- 
nese traveller in America should give the same account of 
us, Would it not be quite as true? One of the latest writ- 
ers —the author of “The Middle Kingdom ” — accuses 
the Chinese of gross sensnality, mendacity, and dishonesty, 
No doubt these ave besetting sins with them, as with all 
nations who are educated under a system which makes 
submission to authority the chief virtue. But then this 
writer lived only at Canton and Macao, and saw person- 
ally only the refuse of the people. He admits that “ they 
have attuned, hy the observance of peace and youd order, 
to a digh security of lite and property ; that the various 
Classes are linked together in a remarkably homogeneous 
manner by the diffusion of education ; and that property 
and industry receive their just reward of food, raiment, 
and shelter.” He also reminds us that the religion of 
China differs from all Pagan religions in this, that it en- 
courages neither cruelty nor sensuality. No luman vic- 
tims have ever been offered on its altars, and those 
licentious rites which have appeared in so many relivions 
have never diseraced its pure worship. 

The Chinese citizen enjoys a degree of order, peace. anid 
comfort unkuown elsewhere in Asia. “ He can hold and 
sell Janded property with a facility, certainty, and sccu- 
nity which is absolute perfection compared with the nature 
of Knelish dealings of the same kind.’ * He can trayerse 
the country for two thousand miles unquestioned by any 


* Meadows, p. 28. 
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official. THe can follow what occupation he pleases. Tle 
can quit his country and re-enter it without a passport. 
The law of primogeniture does not exist. The emperor 
appoiuts lis heir, but a younger son quite as often as an 
elder one. The principle that no man is entitled by birth 
to rule over them is better known to the three hundred 
and sixty millions of China than to the twenty-seven mil- 
lions of Great Britain that they have a right to a trial by 
their peers.** The principle of Chinese government is to 
persuade rather than to compel, to use moral means rather 
than physical. This rests on the fundamental belief in 
human goodness. For, as Mr. Meadows justly observes : 
“The theory that man’s nature is radically vicious is the 
true psychical basis of despotic or physical-foree govern- 
ment; while the theory that man’s nature is radically 
good 1s the basis of free or moral-foree government.” The 
Chinese government endeavors to be paternal. It has re- 
fused to lay a tax on opin, because that would counte- 
nance the sale of it, though it mivht derive a laree income 
from such a tax. The sacred literature of the Chinese is 
verfectly tree from everything impure or offensive. There 
ig not a line but mieht be read aloud in any family circle 
in Engl. Al immoral ceremonies in idol Worship are 
forbidden. = M. Hue says that the birth of a daughter is 
counted a disaster in China; but well-informed travellers 
tell us that fathers go about with little daughters on their 
arms, as proud and pleased as a Muropean father could be. 

Slavery and concubinage exist in China, and the hus- 
band has absolute power over his wife, even of life and 
death. These custoins tend to demoralize the Chinese, 
and are a source of vreat evil. Woman is the slave of 
man. ‘The exception to this is in the case of a mother. 
She is absolute in her household, and mothers, in (hina, 
command universal reverence. If an officer asks leave 
of abscuce to visit his mother it must be granted him. 
A mother may order an official to take her son to 
prison, and she imust be obeyed. As a wile without 
children woman is a slave, but as a mother with grown- 
up sons she is a monarch. 


* Meudows, p. 18. 
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§ 8. The Tae-ping Insurrection. 


Two extraordinary events have occurred in our day in 
China, the results of which inay be of the utmost inpor- 
tance to the nation and to mankind. The one is the Tae- 
ping insurrection, the other the diplomatic mission of Mr. 
Burlingame to the Western world. Whatever may be the 
immediate issue of the great insurrection of our day 
against the Tartar dynasty, it will remain a phenomenon 
of the utmost significance. There is no doubt, notwith- 
standing the general opinion to the contrary, that it 
has been a religious movement, proceeding from a single 
mind deeply moved by the reading of the Bible. The 
hostility of the Chinese to the present Mantchoo Tartar 
monarchs no doubt aided it; but there has been in it an 
element of power from the beginning, derived, like that of 
the Puritans, from its religious enthusiasm. Its leader, 
the Heavenly Prince, Hung-sew-tseuen, son of a poor peas- 
ant living thirty miles northeast of Canton, received a 
tract, containing extracts from the Chinese Bible of Dr. 
Morison, from a Chinese tract distributor in the strects of 
Canton. This was in 1833, when he was about twenty 
years of ave. He took the book home, looked over it 
carelessly, and threw it aside. Disappomted of his de- 
gree at two competitive examinations, he fell sick, and 
saw a vision of an old man, saying: “1 am the Creator of 
all things. Go and do my work.” After this vision six 
years passed by, when the English war broke out, and the 
Enolish fleet took the Chinese forts in the river of Canton. 
Such a great national calamily indicated, according to 
Chinese ideas, something rotten in the government; and 
such success on the part of the English showed that, in 
some way, they were fulfilling the will of Heaven. ‘This 
led Tung-sew-tseuen to peruse again his Christian books: 
and alone, with no guide, he became a sincere believer m 
Christ, after a fashion of his own. God was the Creator 
of all things, and the Supreme Father. Jesus was the 
Elder Brother and heavenly Teacher of mankind. Tdol- 
atry was to be overthrown, virtue to be practised, [hung- 
seww-tseuen believed that the Bible confirmed his former 
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visions. He accepted his mission and began to make con- 
verts. All his converts renounced idolatry, and gave up 
the worship of Confucius. They travelled to and fro 
teaching, and formed a society of “ God-worshippers.” The 
first convert, Fung-yun-san, became its most ardent mis- 
sionary and its disinterested preacher. Hung-sew-tseucn 
returned home, went to Canton, and there met Mr. Roberts, 
an American missionary, who was induced by false charges 
to refuse him Christian baptisin, But he, without being 
offended with Mr. Roberts, went home and taught lis 
converts how to baptize themselves. The socicty of 
“ God-worshippers” increased in number. Some of them 
were arrested for destroying idols, and among them Fung- 
yun-san, who, however, on his way to prison, converted 
the policemen by his side. These new converts set him at 
liberty and went away with him as his disciples. Various 
striking phenomena occurred in this society. Men fell 
into a state of ecstasy and delivered exhortations. Sick 
persons were cured by the power of prayer. The teach- 
ings of these ecstatics were tested by Scripture ; if found 
to agree therewith, they were accepted ; if not, rejected. 
It was in October, 1850, that this religious movement 
asstuied a political form. A large body of persons, in a 
state of chronie rebellion against the Chinese authorities, 
had iled into the district, and joimed the “ God-worship- 
pers.” Pursued by the imperial soldiers, they were pro- 
tected against them. Hence war began. The leaders of 
the religions movement found themselves compelled to 
choose between submission and resistance. They resisted, 
and the great insurrection began. But in China an insur- 
rection avainst the dynasty is in the natural order of 
things. Indeed, it may be said to be a part of the consti- 
tution. By the Sacred Books, taught in all the schools 
and rade a part of the examination papers, it is the duly 
of the people to overthrow any bad government, The 
Chinese have no power to legislate, do not tax themselves, 
and the government is a pure autocracy, But it is not a 
despotism ; for old usages make a constitution, which the 
government must respect or be overthrown, “The right 
to rebel,” says Mr. Meadows, “is in China a chief element 
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of national stability.” The Tae-ping (or Universal-Peace) 
Insurrection has shown its religious character throughout. 
It has not been cruel, except in retaliation. At the tak- 
ing of Nan-king orders were given to put all the women 
together and protect them, and any one doimg them an 
injury was punished with death. Before the attack on 
Nan-king a large body of the insurgents knelt down and 
prayed, and then rose and foneht, like the soldiers of 
Cromwell. The aid of a large body of rebels was refused, 
because they did not renounce idolatry, and continued to 
allow the use of opium. Hyinns of praise to the lleavenly 
Father and Elder Brother were chanted in the camp. 
And the head of the insurrection distinctly announced 
that, in case it succeeded, the Bible would be substituted 
in all public examinations for office in the place of Con- 
fucius. ‘This would cause the Bible to be at once studied 
by all candidates for office among three hundred and sixty 
millions of people. It would constitute the greatest event 
in the history of Christianity since the days of Constan- 
tine, or at least since the conversion of the Teutonic races. 
The rebellion has probably failed ; but great results must 
follow this immense interest in Christianity in the heart 
of China,—— an interest awakened by no Christian mission, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, but coming down into 
this great nation like the rain from heaven, 

In the “ History of the Ti-Ping Revolution ” (published 
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in London in 1866), written by an Knelishiman who held 
a command among the Ti-Pings, there is given a full, in- a 
teresting, and apparently candid account of the relivious a 
and moral character of this great movement, from which 
I take the following particulars : — a 
“T have probably,” says this writer,* “had a much greater : 
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* Ti-Ping Tien-Kwoh; The Mistory of the Ti-Ping Revolution, hy 
Lin-Le, special agent of the Pi-Ping General-in-Chief, &c, Davy and 
Son, London, 1866. Yol. I. p. 806 


4 
Mr. Andrew Wilson, author of *f The Kver-Victorious Army” (Black- i 
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wood, 1868), speaks with much contempt of Lin-Le’s book. In a note deg 
(page 389) he bring. -ertarn charges against the author, Mr, Wilson's Abad 
book is written to glorify Gordon, Wood, and others, who accepted rov- fo 4 
ing commissions against the Ti-Pings ; and of course he takes thet view Geog 
of ihe insurrection. ‘The accusations he brings against Lin-Le, even if # 
eorieet, do not detract trom the apparent accuracy of that writer's story, ae 
nor ivom the weight of his arguments. # & 
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experience of the Ti- ahd religions practices than any 
other European, and as a Protestant Christian I have 
never yet found occasion eit coudenm thei form of wor- 
ship. The most important part of their faith is the Holy 
Bible, — Old and New Testaments entire. These have 
been printed and circulated gratuitously by the govern- 
ment through the whole population of the ‘Ti- Ping juris- 
diction.” Abstracts of the Bible, put into verse, were 

circulated and committed to memory. Their form of wor- 
ship was assimilated to Protestantism. The Sabbath was 
kept religiously on the seventh day. Three cups of tea 
were put on the altar on that. day as an offerimg to the 
Trinity. They celebrated the comimunion once a month 
by partaking of a cup of grape wine. Every one admitted 
to their fellowship was baptized, alter an examination and 
confession of sins. The following .was the form pre- 
scribed in the “ Book of Religious Precepts of the Ti-Ping 
Dynasty ” :—* 

Forms to be observed when Men wish to forsake their Sins. 
— They must knecl down in God's presence, and ask hin 
F to forgive theirsins. They may then take either a basin 
e of water and wash themsclyes, or vo to the river and bathe 
® theimselves ; after which they must coutinue daily to sup- 
P plicate Divine favor, and the Iloly Spirit’s assistance to 
e renew tlicir licarts, saying grace at every meal, keeping 
e holy the Sabbath day, and obeying all God’s conumand- 
ments, especially avoiding idolatry. They may then be 
accounted the children of God, aud their souls will go to 
Heaven when they die.” 
j= The prayer offered by the recipient of Baptism was as 

follows : — 

“T (A. B.), kneeling down with a true heart, repent of 
my sins, and pray the Heavenly Pather, the great God, of 
his abundaul mercy, to forgive iny former sins of ignorance 
in repeatedly breaking the Divine commands, carnestly 
beseeching him also to grant me repentance and newness 
of life, that my soul may go to Heaven, while | henceforth 
truly forsake my former ways, abandoning idolatry and 

* Ibid., Vol. J. p. 815. These forms are given, says the writer, partly 
from memory. 
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all corrupt practices, in obedience to God’s commands. [ 
also pray that God would give me his Holy Spirit to 
change my wicked heart, deliver me from all temptation, 
and grant me his favor and protection, bestowing on me 
food and raiment, and exemption from calamity, peace in 
this world and glory in the next, through the mercies of 
our Saviour and Elder Brother, Jesus, who redeemed us 
from sin.” 

In every household throughout the Ti-Pine territory 
the following translation of the Lord’s Prayer was hung 
up for the use of the children, printed in large black char- 
acters on a white board :— | 

“Supreme Lord, our Heavenly Father, forgive all om 
sins that we have comiuitted in ignorance, rebelling against 
thee. Bless us, brethren and sisters, thy little children, 
Cive us our daily food and raiment; keep from us all 
calamities and afflictions ; that in this world we may haye 
peace and finally ascend to heaven to enjoy everlasting 
happiness. We pray thee to bless our brethren and sisters 
of all nations. We ask these things for the redeeming 
merits of our Lord and Saviour, our heavenly brother, 
Jesus. We also pray, Heavenly Father, that thy will 
may be done on earth as in heaven: for thine are all the 
kingdoms, elory, aid power. Amen.” 

The writer says he has frequently watched the 'Ti-Ping 
women teaching the childven this prayer ; “and often, on 
entering a house, the children ran up to me, and pulling 
ine toward the board, began to read the prayer.” 

The seventh day was kept very strictly. As soon as 
midnight sounded on Friday, all the people throughout 
Ti-Pimgdom were swmmoned to worship. ‘lwo other ser- 
vices were held durmg the day. Each opened with a 
doxology to God, Jesus, aud the Holy Spuit. Then was 
sung this hymn :— 

‘The true doetrine is different from the doctrine of this world ; 
[t saves men’s souls and gives eternal bliss. 
The wise receive it instantly with joy ; 
The foolish, wakened by it, find the way to Heaven, 
Our Heavenly Pather, of his great mercy, 
Did not spare his own Son, but sent him down 
To give his life to redeem sinners. 
When men know this, and repent, they may go to Heaven.” 
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The rest of the services consisted in a chapter of the 
Bible read by the minister ; a creed, repeated by the con- 
gregation standing; a prayer, read by the minister and 
repeated by the whole congregation kneeling. Then the 
prayer was burned, the minister read a sermon, an anthem 

ras chanted to the long life of the king; then followed 
the Ten Commandments, music, and the burning of in- 
cense and fire-crackers. No business was allowed on the 
Sabbath, and the shops were closed. There was a elergy, 
chosen by competitive examination, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Tien-Wong, or supreme religious head of the 
movement. There was a minister placed over every 
twenty-five families, and a church, or Heavenly Hall, as- 
signed to him in some public building. Over every tweuty- 
five parishes there was a superior, who visited them in 
tur every Sabbath. Once every month the whole people 
were addressed by the chief Wone. 

The writer of this work describes his attendance on 
morning prayers at Nan-king, in the Heavenly Wall of the 
Chung-Wang’s household. This took place at sunrise 
every morning, the men and women sitting on opposite 
sides of the hall. “ Oftentimes,” says he, “ while knecl- 
ing i the midst of an apparently devout congregation, 
and gazing on the upturned commences lightened by 
the ely morning sun, have I wondered why no British 
missionary occupied my place, and why Europeans gen- 
erally preferred slaughtering the Ti-Pings to accepting 
them as brothers in Christ. When I look back,” he adds, 
“on ihe unchangeable and universal kindness I always 
met with among the Ti-Pines, even when their dearest 
relatives were being slaughtered by my countrymen, or 
delivered over to the Manchoos to be tortured to death, 
their magnanimous forbearance seems like a dream, ‘Their 
kind and friendly feclings were often annoying. To those 
who have experieneed the ordinary dislike of foreleners 
by the Chinese, the surprising friendliness of the Ti-Pings 
was most remarkable. They welcomed Europeans as 
“brethren from across the sea,” and claimed them as fel- 
low-worshippers of “ Yesu.” 

Though the Ti-Pings did not at once lay aside all how 
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then customs, and could not be expected to do so, they 
took some remarkable steps in the right direction, Their 
Women were in a much higher position than among the 
other Chinese; they abolished the custom of cramp 
their feet; a married woman had rights, and could not 
be divorced at will, or sold, as under the Manchoos 
Large institutions were established for unmarried women, 
Slavery was totally abolished, and to sell a human being 
was made a capital offence. They utterly prohibited the 
use of opium; and this was probably their chief offence 
in the eyes of the Enelish. Prostitution was puiushed 
by death, and was unknown in their cities. Idolatry was 
also utterly abolished. Their treatment of the people 


under them was merciful; they protected their prisoners, 


Whom the Imperialists always massacred. The British 


troops, Instead of preserving neutrality, aided the Inpe. #a} 


rialists in putting down the insurrection in such WAYS ag 
this. The British cruisers assumed that the Ti-Pine junks 
were pirates, because they captured Chinese vessels. ‘The 
British ship Bittern and another steamer sank every Ves- 
sel but two in a rebel fleet, and gave up the crew of one 
which they captured to be put to death. This is the de- 


scription of another transaction of the same kind, in the - 


harbor of Shi-poo: “The Junks were destroyed, and their 
crews shot, drowned, and hunted down, until about a 
thousand were killed; the Bittern’s men aiding the Chi- 
nese on shore to complete the wholesale massacre.” * 

It is the deliberate opinion of this well-informed ing- 
lish writer that the Ti-Ping insurrection would have sue- 
ceeded but for British intervention ; that the Tartar lynas- 
y would have been expelled, the Chinese revained their 
aiitonomy, and Christianity have been established through- 
out the Kmpire. At the end of his book he gives a table 
of forty-three Wattles and massacres in which the British 
soldiers and navy took part, in which about four hundred 
thousand of the Ti-Pings were killed, and he estimates 
that more than two millions more died of starvation in 
1863 and 1864, in the famine occasioned by the. opera- 
tions of the allied Enelish, French, aud Chinese troops, 


* Hong-Kong Gazette, October 12, 1855. 
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when the Ti-Pings were driven from their territories. In 
view of such facts, well may an Euglish writer say: “It 
is not once or twice that the policy of the British gov- 
ernment has been ruinous to the best interests of the 
world. Disregard of international law and of treaty law 


San Europe, deeds of piracy aud spoliation im Asia, one 


yast system of wrong and violence, have everywhere for 
years marked the dealings of the British government 
with the weaker races of the globe.” * 

F = §=6 Other Englishmen, beside “ Lin-Le” and Mr. Meadows, 
& give the same testimony to the Cliistian character of this 
great movement in China. Captain Fishbourne, describ- 
ing lis visit in H. M.S. Termes to Nan-king, says : “Tt was 
obyious to the conunonest observer that they were prac- 
tically a different race.” They lad the Seriptures, many 
seemed to him to be practical Christians, serious and 
religious, believing in a special Providence, thinking that 
their trials were seut to purify them. “They accuse us 
of magic,’ said one. “The only magic we employ 1s 
prayer to God.” The man who said this, says Captain 
Fishbourne, “was a little shrivelled-up person, but he 
uttered words of courageous confidence in God, and could 
utter the words of a hero, He and others like him have 
impressed (he minds of Chei followers with their own 
courage and morality.” 

The English Bishop of Victoria has constantly given 
the same testimony. Of one of the Ti-Ping books Dr. 
Medhurst says; “ ‘here is not a word in it which a Chris 
tian missionary might not adopt and circulate as a tract 
for the benefit of the Chinese.” 

Dr. Medhwrsst also describes a scene which took place 
in Shaughae, where he was preaching in the chapel of 
the London Missionary Society, on the folly of idolatry 
and the duty of worshipping the one true God. A man 
arose in the middle of the congregation and said; “That 
is true! that is true! the idols must perish. Tam a‘T- 
Ping; we all worship one God and believe in Jesus, and 
we everywhere destroy the idols. Two years ago when 
we began we were only three thousand; now we have 


* Intervention and Non-Intervention, by A. G. Stapleton. 
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marched across the Empire, because God was on our side.” 
He then exhorted the people to abandon idolatry ind to 
believe in Jesus, and said: “ We are happy in our religion, 
anit look on the day of our death as the happiest moment 
of life. When any of our number dies, we do not weep, 
but congratulate each other because he has gone to the 
joy of the heavenly world.” 

The mission of Mr. Burlingame indicated a sincere ‘de- 
sive on the part of the sagacious men who then governed 
China, especially of Prince Kune, to enter into relations 
with modern civilization and modern thought. From the 
ollicial papers of this mission,* it appears that Mr Bur- 
lingame was authorized “to transact all business with the 
Treaty Powers in which those countries and China hada 
Gormmon interest,” (conumunication of Prince Kung, Decem- 
ber 31, 1867). The Chinese eovernment expressly states 
that this step is intended as adopting the customs of diplo- 
matic intercourse peculiar to the West, and that in go 
doing the Chinese Empire means to conform to the lavy of 
nations, as understood amone the European states. — It 
therefore adopted “ Wheatou’s International Law” as the 
text-book and authority to be used in its Foreien Office, 
anil hud it carefully transhited into Chinese for the use of 
its iandarins. ‘This movement was the result, says Mb, 
Burlingame, of the “ co-operative policy ” adopted by 
the representatives in China of the Treaty Powers, in 
which they avreed to act together on all important quos- 
tious, to take no cession of territory, and never to menace 
the autonomy of the Empire. They agreed “to leave her 
perlectly free to develop herself according to her own form 
of civilization, not to interfere with her interior aufairs, to 
make her waters neutral, and her land safe ” (Burlinvame’s 
speech at San Francisco), There is no doubt that if 
the states known as the “Treaty Powers,” namely, the 
United States, Belvium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Holland, Italy, North Germany, Russia, Spain, and Swe- 
den, will loyally abstain from agvression and interference 
in China and respect her independence, that this ereat 


* Official Papers of the Chinese Legation, Berlin : 'T, Calvary & Co,, 
Oberwasser Square. 1870, 
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Empire will step forth from her seclusion of fifty centuries, 
and enter the commonwealth of nations. 

The treaty between the United States and China of 
July 28, 1868, includes provisions for the neutrality of the 
Chinese waters ; for freedom of worship for United States 
citizens in China, and for the Chinese iu the United States ; 
for allowing voluntary emigration, and prohibiting the 
compulsory coolie trade ; for freedom to travel in China 
and the United States by the citizens of either country ; 
and for freedom to establish and attend schools in both 
countries. 

We add to this chapter a Note, containing an interest- 
ing account, from Hue’s “ Christianity in China,” of an in- 
scribed stone, proving that Christian churches existed in 
China in the seventh century. These churches were the 
result of the efforts of Nestorian missionaries, who were 
the Protestant Christians of their age. ‘Their success in 
China is another proof that the Christianity which 1s to 
be welcomed there must be presented in an intelligible 
and rational form. 


NOTE. 
THE NESTORIAN INSCRIPTION IN CHINA.* 


In 1625 some Chinese workmen, engaged in digging a founda- 
tion for a house, outside the walls of the city of Si-ngau-Lou, the 
capital of the province of Chen-si, found buried in the earth a 
large monumental stone resembling those which the Chinese are in 
the habit of raising to preserve to posterity the remembrance of 
remarkable events and illustrious men, Tt was a dark-colored marble 
tablet, ten feet high and five broad, aud bearing on oue side an 
inscription in ancient Chinese, and also some other characters quite 
voknown in China, 

Several exact tracings from the stone were sent to Karope by the 
Jesuits who saw it. The library of their house at Rome had one of 
the first, and it attracted numerous visitors ; subsequently, another 
authentic copy of the dimensions of the tablet was sent to Paris, 
and deposited at the library in the Rue Richelieu, where it may sul 
be seen in the gallery of manuscripts. 


* Pyom Huce’s “ Christianity in China.” 
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This monument, discovered by chance amidst rubbish in the 
enviroas of an ancient capital of the Chinese Empire, excited a 
great sensation; tor on examining the stone, and endeavoring: to 
interpret the inscription, it was with surprise discovered that the 
Christian reigion had had numerous apostles in China at the be- 
ginning of the seventh century, and-that it had for a loue time 
flourished there. ‘The strange characters proved to be those called 
estrangelhos, Which were in use among the ancient inhabitwuts of 
Syria, aud will be found in some Syriac manuscripts of earlicr date 
than the eighth century. 


Monument of the great Propagation of the Luminous Doctrine in the 
Central Hmpire, composed by Khing-Tsing, a devout Man of the 
Temple of La-Thsin, 


1. There has always been only one true Cause, essentially the 
first, and without beginning, supremely intelligent and immaterial; 
ssentially the last, and uniting all perfections. fle placed the poles 
of the heavens and created all leines; marvellously holy, he is the 
source of al perfection, This admirable being, is ue not the Zriune, 
the true Lord without bevinning, Oloho ? 

He divided the world by a cross into four parts. After having 
decomposed the primordial air, he gaye birth to the two elemenis. 

Chaos was transformed, and then the sun and the moon appeared, 
He made the sun and the moon move to produce day aud niyht, 
Ie claborated and perfected the ten thousand things; but in creat- 
ing the first man, he endowed him with perfect interior harmony. 
He enjoined him to watch over the sea of lis desires.* Tis neture 
Was without vier and without error; is heart, pureaud sitiple, was 
originally without disorderly appetites. 

% But Sa-Thang propagated lies, and stained by his malice that 
Which had been pure and holy. Ile proclaimed, as a truth, the 
equality of greatness, and upset all ideas. his is why threo hun- 
dred and sixty-five sects, lending each other a mutual support, 
formed a long chain, and woye, so to speak, a net of law. Some 
put the creature in the plave of the Mternal, others denied the exist- 
ence of beings, and destroyed the two principles, Others institated 
prayers and sacrifices to obtain good fortune ; others proclaimed 
their own sanctity to deceive mankind. The minds of men labored, 
and were filled with anxiety; aspirations after the supreme good 
were trampled down; thus perpetually floating about they attatied 
to nothing, and all went from bad to worse, The darkness Uhick- 
encd, men lost their sieht, aud fora long time they wandered without 
being able to find it a@ain. 

3. Then our Triune God communicated his substance to the very 
venerable Mi-chi-ho (Messiali), who, veiling his true majesty, ap- 
peared in the world in the likeness of a man, The celestial spirits 
manifested their joy, and « virgin brought forth the saint in ‘n- 
Thsin, The most splendid constellauons announced this happy 
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event; the Persians saw the splendor, and ran to pay tribute. Ife 
fulfilled what was said of old by the twenty-lour saints ; he organ- 
wed, by his precepts, both fannlies and kingdoms; he instituted the 
pew religion according to the true notion of the Trinity in Unity ; 
he regulated conscience by the true faith ; he signified to the world 
the eight commandments, and purged humanity frou its pollutions 
by opening the door to the three virtues. Ie diffused life and ex- 
tinguished death; he suspended the luminous sun to destroy the 
dwelling of darkness, and then the lies of demons passed away. 
He directed the bark of mercy towards the palace of light, and all 
creatures endowed with intelligence have been succored, Atter 
having consurnmated this act of power, he rose at midday towards 
the Truth. ‘Twenty-seven books have been left. He has enlarged 
the springs of mercy, that men might be couverted. The baptism 
by water and by the Spirit is a law that purifies the soul and 
beautifies the exterior. The sign of the cross unites the tour 

warters of the world, and restores the harmony that had been 
Ree By striking upon a picce of wood, we make the voice 
of charity and mercy resound; by sacrificing towards the east we 
indicate the way of life and glory. 

Our ministers allow their beards to grow, to show that they are 
devoted to their neighbors. The tonsure that they wear at the top 
of their heads indicates that they have renounced worldly desires. 
In giving liberty to slaves we become a liuk between the powerful 
and weak. We do not accumulate riches, and we share with the 
poor that which we possess. Pasting strengthens the intellectual 
powers, abstinence and moderation preserve health, We worship 
seven times a day, and by our prayers we aid the living and the 
dead. On the seventh day we offer sacrilice, alter having purified 
our hearts and received absolution for our sins. This religion, so 
perfect and so excellent, is difficult to name, but it enlightens dark- 
ness by its brilliant precepts. It is called the Luminous Religion. 

6. Learning alone without sanctity has no grandeur, sanctity with- 
out Iearning makes no progress. When learning and sanctity pro- 
ceed harmoviously, the universe is adorned and resplendent, 

The Eiuperor Tai-Tsoung illustrated the Empire. Ile opened the 
revolution, and governed men in boliness, In his time there was a 
man of high virtue named Olopen, who came from the kingdom of 
Ta-Thsin. Directed by the blue clouds, he bore the Scriptures of 
the true doctrine; he observed the rules of the winds, and tray- 
ersed diflicult and perilous countries 

In the ninth year of ‘Tching-Kouw (636) he arrived at TMehang- 
‘ngan. The Jumperor ordered Fang-hi-wen-Ling, first minister of 
the Empire, to go with a great train of altendauts to the western 
suburb, to meet the stranger and bring him to the palace. Ile had 
the Holy Scriptures translated in the Imperial library, The court 
listened to the doctrine, meditated on it proloundly, and understood 
the great unity of truth. A special edict was promulgated for its 
publication and dilffiision. 
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In the twelfth year of Tching-Kouan, in the seventh moon, during 
the autumn, the new edict was promuleated in these terms ; — 

The doctrine has no fixed name, the holy has no determinate 
substance; it institutes religions suitable to various countries, and 
carries men in crowds in its tracks. Olopen, a man of Ta-Thsin, 
anil of a lofty virtue, bearing Scriptures and images, has come to 
ofler them in the Supreme Court. After a minute examination of 
the spirit of this religion, it has been found to be excellent, mysteri 
ons, and pacilic. The contemplation of its radical principle gives 
birth to perfection and fixes the will. It is exempt from verbosity ; 
it considers only good results. It is useful to men, and conse- 
quently ought to be published under the whole extent of the 
heavens. I, therefore, command the magistrates to have a Ta- 
Thsin temple constructed in the quarter named T-ning of tho 
Thnperial city, and twenty-one religious men shall be installed 
therein. 

10. Sou-Tsonng, the illustrious and brilliant emperor, erected at 
Ling-ou and other towns, five in all, leminous temples. The primi- 
tive good was thus strengthened, and felicity flourished. Joyous 
solemmities were inaugurated, and the Hmpire entered on a wide 
course of prosperity. 

11. Tai-T'soung (764), a lettered and a warlike emperor, propa- 
gated the holy revolution. Efe songht for peace and tranquillity, 
Every year, at the hour of the Nativity (Christmas), he burnt 
eclestial perfumes in remernbrance of the divine benefit; he pre- 
pared imperial feasts, to honor the luminous (Christian) niultitude, 

“|. This stone was raised in the second year of Kien-Tchoung 
of ihe great dynasty of Thang (a. p, 731), on the seventh day of 
the moon of the great increase. At this time the devout Ning- 
Chou, lord of the doctrine, governed the luminous multitude in the 
Eastern country. 


Such is the translation of the famous inscription found at Singan- 
Fou, in 1625, On the left of the monument are to be read the 
following words in the Syriac language: “In the days of the Father 
of Pathers, Anan-Yeschouah, Patriarch Catholicos.” To the right 
can be traced, “ Adam, Priest, and Chor-Kpiscopus”; and at the 
base of the inscription: “In the year of the Greeks one thousand 
nine lumndred and two (a. vp, 781), Mar Yezd-bouzid, Priest and 
Chor-Episcopus of the Imperial city of Komdain, son of Millesins, 
priest of happy memory, of Balkh, a town of Tokharistan (Turkis- 
tan), raised this tablet of stone, on which are described the henetits 
of our Saviour, and the preaching of our fathers in the kiugdoin 
of the Chinese. Adam, Deacon, son of Yezd-bouzid, Chor-Ipisco- 
pus; Sabar-Jesu, Priest; Gabriel, Priest, Archdeacon, and Weclesi- 
arch of Komdam and Sarage.” 
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Phe abridgment of Christian doctrine given in the Syro-Chinese 
inscription of Si-ngau-l’ou shows us, also, that the propagators 
of the faith in Upper Asia in the seventh century protessed the 
Nestorian errors. 

Through the vague and obseure verbiage which characterizes the 
Chinese style, we recognize the mode in which that heresiarch 
adinitted the union of the Word with man, by indwelling plenitude 
of grace superior to that of all the saints. One of the persons of the 
Trinity communicated himself to the very illustrious and venerable 
Messiah, “veiling his majesty.” Nhat is certainly the doctrine of 
Nestorius; upon that point the authority of the critics is unanious, 

History, 2s we have elsewhere remarked, records the rapid pro- 

ess of the Nestorian sects in the ‘terior of Asia, and their being 
able to hold their ground, even under the sway of the Mussulimans, 
by means of compromises and concessions of every kind. 

Setting out from the banks of the Tigris or the Huphrates, these 
ardent and courageous propagators of the Gospel probably proceeded 
to Khorassan, and then crossing the Oxus, directed their course 
toward the Lake of Lop, and entered the Chinese Empire by the 
province of Chen-si. Olopen, and his successors in the Chrisuan 
mission, Whether Syrians or Persians by birth, certainly belouged to 
the Nestorian church. 

Voltaire, who did not like to trouble himself with scientific argu- 
ments, and who was much stronger in sarcasm than in erudition, 
roundly accuses the missionaries of having {ubrieated the inseription 
on the monument of Si-ngau-Fou, from motives of “pious fraud.” 
HAs if” says Remusat, © euch a fabrication could have been prac- 
ticuble in the midst of a distrustful and suspicious nation, Wm a 
country in which inagistrates and private people are equally ai 
disposed towards foreigners, and especially missionaries, where il 
eyes are open to their most trivial proceedings, and where the 
authorities watch with the most jealous care over everything re- 
lating to the historical traditions and monuments of antiquity. It 
would be very difficult to explain how the missionaries could have 
been bold cnough to have printed and published in China, and in. 
Chinese, an inscription that lnul never existed, and how they cowd 
have imitated the Chinese style, counterfeited the manner of the 
writers of the dynasty of Thang, alluded to customs litte known, to 
Jueal circumstances, to dates calculated from the mysterious figures 
of Chinese astrology, and the whole without betraying themscelyes 
for a inoment; and with such perfection as to impose on the most 
skilful men of letters, induced, ef course, by the singularity of the 
discovery to dispute its anthenticily. Tt could only have bean done 
by one of the most erudite of Chinese scholars, joining with the 
missionaries to Impose On his own countrymen.” 

“Byen that would not be all, for the borders of the inseription are 
covered with Syrim names in fine estranghdlo clavacters. The 
forges must, then, have been not only woqaainted with these char- 
acters, but have been able to get engraved with perfect exactness 
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ninety lines of them, and in the ancient writing, known at present 
ae pe Ly, few.’ 

‘his argument of Remusat’s,” says another learned Ovicutalist, 
M. Felix Neve, ‘is of irresistible force, and we haye formerly 
heard a similar one maintained with the greatest contide:ce by M 
Quatremere, of the Avademy of Tuse ‘ptions and Belles-Leiires, fe 
we allow ourselves to quote the opinion of so highly quililied mM 
judge upon this point. Before the last century it would have be n 
ee solutely impossible to forge in Murope a series of names and titles 
belonging to a Christian nation of Western Asia; it is only since FA 
the fruits of Assemuuin's labors have been nfade public by his 9 
faruily at Rome, that there existed a suflicient know ledee of the 
Syriae for such a purpose ; and it is only by the publication of the | 
inauuscripts of the Vatican, that the extent to which Nestorianism 
spread in the centre of Asia, and the influence of its hierarchy in the 
Persian provinces could have been estimated. There is 10 reason 
to suppose that missionaries wlio left Nurope in the very he ‘ghuning 
of the seventeenth century could have acquired a knowlec lve which 
could only be obtained from reading the originals and not vague | 
accounts of them.” oR 

The sagacity of M. Saint Martin, who was for a long time the JR 
collenyue of M. Guaae nucre, las pointed out in a note worthy of 3 
his erudition, another special proof, which is by no means to be 
neglec ted. 

‘Amongst the various arguments,” he says, “that might be ar: aud 
in favor of the legitimacy of the monument, bat of whic ‘h, us yet, no 
usc has been made, nist not be forgotten the name of the priest 
by whom it is said to have been erected. The name Vesdboustd 
is Persian, aud at the epoch when the monument was discovered 
it would have been impossible to invent it, as there existed na 
work where it could have beeu found. Tudeed, IT do not think that, 

yen since then, there has ever been any one published i in which it 
cou ald have been met with, 

‘Tt is a very culebrated name among the Armenians, and comes 
to them from a martyr, a Persian by birth, and of the. royal race, 
Who perished towards the middle of the seventh century, and 
rendered his name illustrious amongst the Christian nations ol’ the | 
Mast.” Saint Martin adds in the same place, that the fianous monu- 
ment of Si-ngau-l'ou, whose awathenticity hs is for a long tine Leen 
called in question from the hatred entertained against the Jesuit 
nussionarics Who discovered it, rather than from a Peandid exiniinas 
tion of its contents, Is uow regarded as above all suspicion, 
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CHAPTER LiL 


BRAIMANISM, 


§1. Our Knowledge of Brahmanism. Sir William Jones. § 2. Diffi- 
culty of this Study. The Complexity of the System. The Hindoos have 
no Llistory. Their Ultra-Spiritualism. § 3. ifelps from Comparative 
Philology, The Aryans in Central Asia.  § 4. The Aryans in India. 
The Native Races. The Vedic Age. Theology of the Vedas. § 5. see- 
ond Period. Laws of Manu. ‘The Bralimanic Age.  § 6. The Three 
Hindoo Systems of Philosophy, — the Sanklya, Vedanta, and Nyasa. 
§7. Origin of the Hindoo ‘Triad. § 8. The Epics, the Puranas, and 
Modern [lindoo Worship. § 9. Relation of Brahmanism to Clhiris- 
tianity. 


§ 1. Our Knowledge of DBrahmanism. Sir William Jones. 


T is more than forty years since the writer, then a boy, 
[was one day searching among the leavy works of a 
learned library in the country to find some entertaining 
reading for a stmmer afternoon. It was a library rich 
in theology, in Greek and Latin classics, in French and 
Spanish literature, but contained little to amuse a child. 
Led by some happy fortune, in turning over a pile of the | 
“Monthly Anthology” his eye was attracted by the title 
of a play, “ Scontala,* or the Fatal Ring; an Indian 
Drama, translated from the orivinal Sanskrit and Pracrit. 
Maleutta, 1789,” and reprinted in the Anthology in suc- 
cessive munbers. Gathering them together, the boy took 
them into a great chestnut-tree, amid the limbs of which 
he had constructed a study, and there, in the warm, fragrant 
shade, yead hour after how: this bewitching story. The 
tale was suited to the day and the scene, — filled with 
images of tender girls and religious sages, who lived amid 
a tropical abundance of flowers wud fruits ; so blendine the 
beauty of nature with the charm of love. Nature becomes 
in it alive, and is interpenctrated with human sentiments. 


* Now usually written Sdkooutald or Sdkuntala, 
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Siikuntald loves the flowers as sisters; the Késara-troy 
beekons to her with its waving blossoms, and clings {93 
her in affection as she bends over it. The jasnune, thes 
wile of the mango-tree, embraces her lord, who leans dows § 
to protect his blooming bride, “the moonlight of iis 
erove.” The holy hermits defend the timid fawn from g. 
the hunters, and the birds, grown tame in their peaceful ies 
solitudes, look tranquilly on the intruder. The demong yy 
occasionally disturb the sacrificial rites, but, like well- gee 
educated demons, retire at once, as soon as the protecting! 
Raja enters the sacred grove. All breathes of love, gentle 
aa generous sentiment, and quiet joys in the bosoin g 
a luxuriant and beautiful summer land, Thus, in this # 
peem, written a hundred years before Christ, we find that 
romantic view of tS mnie to the caaee ‘ks oy 


writers as Rousseau, Goethe, and Byron. 

Ife who translated this poem into a European language, 
and comimunicated it to modern readers, was Sir Willig § 
Jones, one of the few first-class scholars whom the world 
has produced, In hin was joined a marvellous cift of % 
language with a love for truth and beauty, which detec ted y 
by an inf: Ulible instinet what was worth knowine, in they 
mighty maze of Oriental literature. He had also the ray qe 

good fortune of being the first to discover this domain of 3 
‘literature in Asia, unknown to the West till he came to 
reveal it. The vast realm of THindoo, Chinese, and Per. 4 
sian genius was as much a new continent to [urope, 
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when made known by Columbus. Its riches had been #@ 
accumulating during thousinds of years, waiting till the W% 
fortunate man should arrive, destined to reveal to our age #4 
the barbaric peal and gold of the gorgeous East, — the 
true wealth of Ormus and of Ind. 

Sir Wiliam Jones came well equipped for se task, 
Some men are born philologians, loving words for their 
own sake, — men to whom the devious paths of language #4 
are open highways; who, as Lord Bacon says, “haye come 9% 
forth from the second veneral curse, whic h was the con. ¥ 
fusion of tongues, by the art of gramunar.” Sir William fa 
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Jones was one of these, perhaps the ereatest of them. A 
F paper in his own handwriting tells us that he knew eriti- 
B cally eight languages, — Enolish, Latin, French, Ttalian, 
E Greek, Arabic, Persian, and Sauskrit; less perfectly ei@ht 
others, — Spanish, Portuguese, German, Runie, Hebrew, 
‘Bengali, Hindi, Turkish ; and was moderately familiar 
with twelve more, — Tibetian, Pali, Phalavi, Den, Russian, 
Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, Welsh, Swedish, Dutch, and Cli- 
nese. There have been, perhaps, other scholars who have 
known as many tongues as this. But usually they are 
crushed by their own accumulations, and we never hear of 
their accomplishing anything. Sir William Jones was 
not one of these, “deep versed in books, and shallow in 
himself” Language was lis instrument, but knowledge 
his aim. So, when he had mastered Sanskrit and other 
Oriental languages, he rendered into English not only 
Sikuntald, but a far more important work, “The Laws of 
Manu”: “almost the only work in Sanskrit,” says Max 
Miller, “the garly date of which, assigned to it by Sir 
Williain Jones froin the first, has not been assailed.” Ile 
also translated from the Sanskrit the fables of Hitopadesa, 
extracts from the Vedas, and shorter pieces. He formed 
a society in Calcutta for the study of Oriental literature, 
was its first president, and contributed mumerous essays, 
all valuable, to its periodical, the “Asiatic Researches.” 
He wrote a grammar of the Persian language, and trans- 
Jated from Persian into French the history of Nadir Shah. 
From the Arabic he also translated many picces, and 
among thera the Seven Poems suspended im the temple at 
Mecca, which, in their subjects and style, seem an Avabie 
anticipation of Walt Whitman. He wrote in Latin a 
Book of Commentaries On Asiatic Poetry, in Enelish 
several works on the Mohammedan and Civil Law, with a 
translation of the Greek Orations of Isteus. As a lawyer, 
a judge, a student of natural history, his ardor of study 
was equally apparent. Ile presented to the Royal Society 
in London a large collection of valuable Oriental manu- 
scripts, and left a long list of studies in Sanskrit to be 
» pursued by those who should come atter him. this gen- 
erous nature showed itself im his opposition to slavery and 
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the slave-trade, and his open sympathy with the American { 
Revolution. His correspondence was large, including such 4 
names as those of Benjamin Franklin, Sir Joseph Banks, # 
Lord Monboddo, Gibbon, Warren Tastings, Dr. Price, Ed. #39 
mund Burke, and Dr. Parr. Such a man ought to be ®! 
remembered, especially by all who take an interest in the 4’ 
studies to which he has opened the way, for he was one Lie 
who had a right to speak of himself, as he has spoken in| 
these lines : — | 
** Before thy mystic altar, heavenly truth, 

T kneel in manhood, as 1 knelt in youth. 

Thus let ine kneel, till this dull form decay, 

Anil life's last shade be brightened by thy ray, 

Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds below, 

Soar without bound, without couswmining glow.” 

Since the days of Sir William Jones immense progress 
has been made in the study of Sanskrit literature, espe: § 
clally within the last thirty or forty years, from the time, 
when the Sclilegels led the way in this department. Now, i 
professors of Sanskrit are to be found in all the great 
European universities, aud in tnis country we have at 
Jeast one Sanskrit scholar of the very highest order, Pro! 
fessor William D. Whitney, of Yale. The systein of 4 
DBrahmanisin, which a short time since could only hee 
kuown to Western readers by means of the writings of #& 
Colebrooke, Wilkins, Wilson, and a few others, has now 4 
been made accessible by the works of Lassen, Max Miiller, : 
Burnouf, Muir, Pictet, Bopp, Weber, Windischimann, ® 
Vivien de Saint-Martin, and a multitude of eminent i 
writers In France, Mugland, and Germany.* 
* To avoid multiplying footnotes, we refer here to the chief sources fy 
on Which we rely in this chapter. CL Lassen, Indische Althertlums: 
kunde; Mae Miller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature (and other ake 
works) ; J. Muir, Sanskrit Texts ; Pictet, Les Origines Indo-Kuropconnes » | vn 
Sir William Jones, Works, 13 vols. ; Vivien de. Suint-Martin, Wrude, * Ny 
&c., and articles in the Revue Germanique ; Monier Williains, SAkoon- 
tilt (a new translation), the Riunaydna, and the Maha Bhivata; Loruce age 
Huynan Wilson, Works (containing the Vischuu Purana, &e.) + Bur i 
now, Mssai sur la Veda, Le Bhagavata Purana ; Sleyheason, the Sauhita 4 . ( 
of the Sama Veda ; clipere, La Scicnee en Orient ; Bunsen, Gott in der et 
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§2. Difficulty of thes Stuay. The Complexity of the 
System. The Hindoos kave no flistory. Their Ultru- 
Spiritualisin. 


© But, notwithstanding these many helps, Brahmanism 
B remais & difficult study. Its source 1s not in adnan, but 
F ina caste. It is not the religion of a Confucius, a Zoroas- 
ter, a Mohammed, but the relivion of the Brahmans. We 
call it Brahmanism, and it can be traced to no individual 
F as its founder or restorer. There is no personality about 
it*® It is a vast svorld of ideas, but wanting the unity 
“which is given by the life of a man, its embodiment and 
representative. 

But what a system? [ow large, how difficult to under- 
stand! So vast, so complicated, so full of contradictions, 
go various and changeable, that its very lmimensity is our 
refuge ! We say, It is inipussible to do justice to such a 
system ; tlierctore do not demand it of us. 

India has been a land of mystery from the earliest 
times. From the most ancient days we hear of India as 
the most populous nation of the world, full of barbaric 
wealth aud a strange wisdom,  [t has attracted conquer- 
ors, and has been overrun by the armies of Semiramis, 
® Darius, Alexander; by Mahmud, and Tamerlane, and 
B Nadir Shah ; by Lord Clive and the Duke of Wel- 
P lington. These conquerors, from the Assyrian Queen 
to the British Mercantile Company, have overran and 
plundered India, but have left it the same unintelligible, 
* unchangeable, and marvellous country as before. It is the 
* same land now which the soldiers of Alexander deseribed, 
the land of grotto temples dug out of solid porphyry ; 
of one of the most ancient Pagan religions of the world; 
of social distinctious fixed and permanent as the earth 
itself; of the sacred Ganges ; of the idols of Juggernaut, 
with its bloody worship; the land of elephants and 
tiers ; of fields of rice and groves of pilin (oll treusuries 
fled with chests of gold, heaps of pearls, diamonds, wud 
incense. But, above all, it is the land of unintelligible 


* «©The soul knows no persons.” — [MieKSON. 
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systems of belief, of puzzling incongruities, and irrecon- #4 
eHable contradictions. yi 
The Hindoos have sacred books of great antiquity, ant ¥ 
a rich literature extending back twenty or thirty cen: % 
turies ; yet no lustory, uo chronology, no annals. They 
have a philosophy as acute, profound and, spiritual as any 4 
in the world, which is yet harmoniously associated with 
the coarsest superstitions. With a belief so abstract that it 
almost escapes the grasp of the most speculative intellect, § 
is joined the notion that sin can be atoned for by bathing 
in the Ganges or repeating a text of the Veda. With an 3 
ideal pantheism resembling that of Hegel, is united the 4 
opinion that Brahma and Siva can be driven fiom the 
throne of the universe by any one who will sacrifice a suf 
ficient number of wild horses. To abstract one’s self {vom 
matter, to renounce all the gratification of the senses, to 
macerate the body, is thought the true road to felicity ; and ¥ 
nowhere in the world are luxury, licentiousness and the #% 
gratification of the appetites carried so far. Every civil # 
right and privilege of ruler and subject is fixed in a code | 
of laws, and a body of jurisprudence older far than the 
Christian era, and the object of universal reverence ; but 
the appheation of these laws rests (says Rhode) on the 
arbitrary decisions of the priests, and their execution on™ 
the will of the sovereiun. The constitution of Tndia is’ 
therefore like a house without a foundation and without a4 
yoof. Itis a principle of Hindoo religion uot to kill a 
worm, not even to tread ona blade of grass, for leur of 
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injuring life; but the torments, cruelties, and bloodshed a 
inflicted by Indian tyrants would shock a Nero ov @ $4 
Bergia. Half the best informed writers on India will tell ! i 
) you that the Brahmanical religion is pure monotheism; i" 
the other half as confidently assert that they worship a $4 
iaillion gods. Some teach us that the Hindoos are spirit. A 
ualists and pantheists; others that their idolatry is wore Lien 
gross than that of any livine people. # 
~ Ts there any way of reconciling these inconsistencies? 24 


; i + ip 
{f we cannot tind such an explauation, there is at least one 3 
ceutral point where we may place ourselves ; one elevated 
position, from which this nughty maze will not seem 
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wholly without a plan. In India the whole tendency of 
thought is ideal, the whole rehgion a pure spiritualisi, 
An ultra, one-sided idealism is the central tendency of 
the Hindoo mind. The God of Brahmanism is an intel- 
livence, absorbed in the rest of protound contemplation, 
The good man of this religion is he who withdraws from 
an evil world into abstract thought. 

Nothing else explains the Hindoo character as this 
Vidoes. An eminently religious people, it is their one-sided 
spiritualism, their extreine idealism, which gives rise to 
all their inconeruities. They have no history and no an- 
thentic chronology, for history belongs to this world, and 
chronology belongs to time. But this world and time 
are to them wholly uninteresting ; God and eternity are 
all in all. They torture themselves with self-intlicted 
torments; for the body is the great enemy of the soul’s 
salvation, and they must beat it down by ascetic mortiti- 
cations. But asceticism, here as everywhere else, tends 
to self-indulgence, since one extreme produces another. 
In one part of India, therefore, devotees are swinging on 
hooks in honor of Siva, hanging themselves by the teet, 
head downwards, over a fire, rolling on a bed of prickly 
thors, jumping on a couch filled with sharp kiives, 
boring holes in their tongues, aud sticking thei bodics 
full of pins and needles, or perhaps holding the arms 
over the head till they stiffen in that position. Mean- 
time in other places whole regions are elven over to 
sensual induleences, and companies of abandoned women 
are connected with different temples and consecrate their 
gains to the support of their worship. 

As one-sided spiritualism will manifest itself in morals 
in the two forms of austerity and seusuality, so in reli- 
gion it shows itself in the opposite direction of an ileal 
pantheism and a gross idolatry. Spiritualism first fills 
the world full of God, and this isa true and Chiaistian 
view of things. but it takes another step, which is to 
deny all real existence to the world, and go runs into a 
false pantheisi. [t first says, truly, “ There is nothing 
without God.” It next says, falsely, “ There is nothing 
but God.” This second step was taken in India by means 
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of the doctrine of Aaya, or Illusion. Maya means the 
delusive shows which spirit assumes, For there is nothing 
but. spirit; which neither creates nor is created, neither 
acts nor suffers, which eannot chanve, and into which all 
souls are absorbed when they tree themselves by medita- 
tion from the belief that they suffer or are happy, hat 
they can experience either pleasure or pain. ‘The next 
step is to polytheism. For if God neither creates nop 
destroys, but only seems to create and destroy, these ap- 
pearances are not united together as being the acts of one 
Being, but are separate, independent phenomena. When 
you remove personality from the conception of God, as 
you do in removing will, you remove unity. Now if 
creation be an illusion, and there be no creation, still the 
appearence Of creation is a tact. But as there is no sub- 
stance but spirit, this appearance must have its cause in 
spirit, that is, is a divine appeurance, is God. So destrue- 
tion, in the same way, is an appearance of God, and 
reproduction is an appearance of God, and every other 
appearance In nature 1s a manifestation of God. But the 
unity of will and person being taken away, we haye not 
one God, but a multitude of ods, — or polytheisin. 

Having beeun this career of thought, no eourse was 
possible for the Iwuman inind to pursue but this. An 
ultra spiritualism must become pautheism, and pantheism 
Inust go on to’ polytheism. In [India this is nota theory, 
but a history. We find, side by side, wsplritualism which 
denies the existence of anything but motionless spirit or 
Brahm, and a polytheism which believes and worships 
Bralina the Creator, Siva the Destroyer, Vischiuu the 
Preserver, Indra the God of the Lleavens, the Sactis ov 
euervies of the gods, Krishna the Hindoo Apollo, Doorea, 
and a host of others, imnuuerable as the changes aud 
appearances of things, 

But such a system as this must necessarily lead wlso 
to idolatry, There is in the hiunan mind a tendency to 
Worship, and men must worship something, — But they 
belicve in one Being, the absolute Spirit, the supreme 
and only God, — Para Brahin ; Adw they cannot worslitp, 
for he is literally an unknown God. He has no qualities, 
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no attributes, no activity. We is neither the object of 
hope, fear, love, nor aversion. Since there is nothing in 
the universe but spirit and illusive appearances, and they 
cannot worship spirit because it 1s absolutely unknown, 
they must worship these appearances, which are at any 
ate diving appearances, and which do possess soie traits, 
qualities, character; ae objects of hope and fear. But 
they cannot worship them as appearances, they must 
worship them as persons. But if they have an inward 
personality or soul, they become real beings, and also be- 
ings independent of Brahm, whose appearances they are. 
They must therefore lave an outward personality ; in 
other words, a body, a shape, emblematical and character- 
istic; that is to say, they become idols. 

Accordingly idol-worship 1s universal in India, The 
most horrible and grotesyue images are carved in the 
stone of the grottos, stand in rude, block-like statues in 
the temple, or ave coarsely painted on the walls. ligures 
of men with heads of elephants or of other animals, or 
with six or seven human heads, — sometimes erOWIN 1 a 
pyramid, one out of the other, sometimes with six hands 
coming from one shoulder, — erisly and uneouth mon- 
aters, like nothing in nature, yeb too grotesque for syli- 
bols, — such are the objects ot the Llindoo worship. 


§ 3. Helps from Comparative Philology. The Aryans in 


Central Asia. 


We have seen how hopeless the task has appeared of 
getting any definite light on Hindoo chronology or his- 
tory, To the ancient Keyptians events were so in por- 
tant that the most trivial incidents of daily life were 
written on stone and the imperishable records of the 
Jand, covering the tombs and obelisks, have patiently 
waited during long centuries, til] their decipherer should 
come to read them. ‘To the Hindoos, on the other hand, 
all events were equally unimportant, The most unhis- 
toric people on earth, they cared more for the minutixe of 
ramimar, or the subtilties of metaphysics, than for the 
whole of their past. The only date which has emerged 
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from this vague antiquity is that of Chandragupta, a con- 
temporary of Alexander, and called by the Greck histori 
aus Sandracottus. Ife became kine B. c. 315, and as, at 
his accession, Buddha had been dead (by Hindoo state- 
ment) one hundred and sixty-two years, Buddha may 
have died B. c. 477. We can thus import a single date 
from Greek history into that of India. This 1s the 
whole. 

But all at once light dawns on us from an unexpecied 
quarter, While we can learn nothing concerning the 
history of India from its literature, and nothing froin its 
inscriptions or carved temples, language comes to our aid. 
The fugitive and airy sounds, which seem so fleeting and 
so changeable, prove to be more durable monuments than 
brass or granite. The study of the Sanskrit language has 
told us a long story concerning the origin of the THindoos, 
Tt has rectified the ethnolovy of Blumenbach, has taught us 
who were the ancestors of the nations of Hurope, and has 
given us the information that one great family, the Ludo- 
European, has done most of the work of the world It 
shows us that this family consists of seven races, — the 
Hindoos, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, who all 
emivrated to the south from the original ancestral dome; 
and the Kelts, the Teutons, and Slavi, who entered Hurupe 
on the northern side of the Caucasus and the Caspian 
Sea. This has been accomplished by the new science of 
Comparative Philology. A courparison of languages has 
made it too plain to be questioned, that these seven races 
were originally onc; that they must have emigrated trom 
aregion of Central Asia, at the east of the Caspian, and 
northwest of India; that they were originally a pastoral 
race, and gradually changed their habits as they descended 
froin those great plains into the valleys of the Indus and 
the Euphrates. In these seven Imeuistic families the 
roots of the most common names are the same ; the grain- 
matical constructions are also the same; so that no 
scholar, who has attended to the subject, can doubt that 
the seven langaages are all daughters of one common 
mother-tongue. 

Pursuing the subject still further, it has been found 
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possible to conjecture with no little confidence what was 
the condition of family life in this great race of Central ° 
Asia, before its dispersion. The original stock has re- 
ceived the name Aryan. This designation occt's ibe 
Manu (IL. 22), who says: “ As far as the eastern and 
western oceans, between the two mountains, lies the land 
which the wise have named Ar-ya-vesta, or inhabited Ly 
honorable men” The people of Iran receive this sie 
appellation in the Zend Avesta, with the same mewune 
of honorable. Werodotus testifies that the Medes were 
formerly called “Apso (Herod. VII. 61). Strabo men- 
tions that, in the time of Alexander, the whole region 
about the Indus was ealled Aviana. In modern times, 
the word Iran for Persia and rin for Treland are 
possible reminiscences of the original family appella- 
tion. 

The Ayrans, long before the age of the Vedas or the 
Zend Avesta, were living as a pastoral people on the great 
plains east of (he Caspian Sea. What their condition 
was at that epoch is deduced by the following method: If 
it ig found that the name of any fact is the same in two 
or more of the seven tribal languaves of this stock, it is 
evident that the name was eiven to it before they sepa- 
rated. Jor there is no reason to suppose that two nations 
liviny wide apart would have independently seleeted the 
game word for the same object. For example, since we 
find that house is in Sanskrit Dame and Dam ; in Zend, 
Demana ; in Greek, Adpes ; in Latin, Domus; in Irish, 
Dahm ; in Slavonic, Dou, — tron which root comes also 
our English word Domestic, — we may be pretty sure that 
the original Aryans lived in houses. When we learn that 
boug was in Sanskrit Naw or nauka; in Persian, Naw, 
nawah ; in Greek, Nave ; in. Latin, Navis ; in old Irish, 
Noi or nat; in old German, Nawa or nawt; and in 
Polish Nawa, we cannot doubt that they knew something 
of what we callin English Nautical affairs, or Navigation. 
But as the words designating masts, sails, yards, &c. dilier 
wholly from each other in all these linguistic families, it 
ig reasonable to infer that the Aryans, before their dis- 
persion, went only in boats, with oars, on the rivers of 
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their land, the Oxus and Jaxartes, and did nat sail any- 
where on the seu. 
Pursuing this method, we see that we can ask alinost 
any question concerning the condition of the Aryans, and 
obtain an answer by means of Comparative Philolowy. : 
Were they a pastoral people ? The very word pastoral 
gives us the answer. For 2a in Sanskrit means to watch, 
to guard, as men guard cattle, — from which a whole 
company of words has come in all the Aryan languages. 
The results of this method of inquiry, so far as given 
by Pictet, are these. Some 3000 years B. 6.,* the Aryans, 
as yet undivided into Iindoos, Persians, Kelts, Latins, 
Greeks, Teutons, and Slavi, were Hiving in Central Asia, 
in a region of which Bactriana was the centre. Here 
they must have remained long enough to have developed 
their admirable language, the mother-tongue of those 
which we know. They were essentially a pastoral, but 
not a nomad people, having fixed homes. They had oxen, 
horses, sheep, goats, hogs, and domestic fowls. Herds of 
cows fed in pastures, each the property of a comunity, 
and each with a cluster of stables in the centre. The 
daughters + of the house were the dairy-maids; the food 
was chietly the products of the dairy and the flesh of the 


eaitle, The cow was, however, the most important ani-) 


mal, and gave its name to many plants, and even to the 
clouds and stars, in which men saw heavenly herds pass- 
iny over the firmament above them. 

But the Aryans were not an exclusively pastoral people ; 
they certainly had barley, and perhaps other cereals, be- 
fore their dispersion. They possessed the plough, the 
mill for grinding grain ; they had hatehet,f hammer, auger. 
The Aryans were acquainted with several mictals, among 


* All {ndian dates older than 300 B. Cc. are uncertain. The reasons 
for this one ave given carefully and in full by Pictet. 

+ Gur English word daughter, together with the Greek @uydraps, the 
Fond dughder, the Persian doektir, &c., corresponds with the Sauskrit 
duiwer, which means both daughter and milkmaid. 

+ Hatchet, in Sanskrit tukshani, in Zend casha, in Persian dash, Creek 
rbxos, lvish tuayh, Old German dehsa, Polish fasak, Russian lesaku, 
And what is remarkable, the root 4 appears in the name of the hatchet 
in the longuages of the South Sea Islanders and the North American 
Indians. 
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which were gold, silver, copper, tin. They knew how to 
pin and weave to some extent; they were acyuunted 
with pottery. llow their houses were built we do not 
know, but they contained doors, windows, and fireplaces. 
They had cloaks or mantles, they boiled and roasted meat, 
and certainly used soup. They had lances, swords, the 
bow and arrow, shiélds, but not armor. They hac family 
life, some simple laws, guines, the dance, aud wind imstru- 
ments. They had the decimal numeration, and their 
year was of thiree hundred and sixty days. They wor- 
shipped the heaven, earth, sun, fire, water, wind ; but 
there are also plain traces of an earlier monotheisin, from 
which this nature-worship proceeded. 


§ 4. The Aryans in India. The Native Races. The 
Vedic Aye. Uheoloyy of the Vedas. 


So far Comparative Philolovy takes us, and the next 
step forward brings us to the Vedas, the oldest works in 
the Hindoo literature, but at least one thousand or fifteen. 
hundred years more recent than the times we have been 
describing. The Aryans have separated, and the Hindoos 
ara now in India. It is eleven centuries before the time 
of Alexander, ‘They occupy the region between the Pun- 
jaub and the Ganges, aud here was accomplished the 
transition of the Aryans from warlike shepherds into 
agriculturists and builders of cities.* 

The last hymns of the Vedas were written (says St. 
Martin) when they arrived from the Indus at the Ganges, 
and were building their oldest city, at the confluence of 
that river with the Jumna. Their complexion was then 
white, and they call the race whom they conquered, and 
who afterward were made Soudras, or lowest caste, blacks.> 


*M. Vivien de Saint-Martin las determined more precisely than has 
been douse before the primitive country of the Aryans, ancl the route fol- 
lowed by them in penetrating into lndia. hey deseended through Cabul 
to the Vunjanb, having previously reached Caubul from the region be- 
tween the Jaxartes and the Oxus,. 

+The Rig- Veda distinguishes the Aryans from the Dasjus. My. Muir 
votes a multitude of texts in which Indra is called upon to protect the 
Nena aud slay the latter. 
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The chief gods of the Vedic age were Indra, Varuna, Acni, 
Savitri, Soma. The first was the god of the atmosphere; 
the second, of the Ocean of light, or Heaven; the third, of 
Fire ;* the fourth, of the Sun ; and the fifth, of the Moon, 
Yama was the god of death. All the powers of nature 
were personified in turn, —as earth, food, wine, mouths, 
seasons, day, night, and dawn. Amone all these divimi- 
ties, Indra and Agi were the cliet-f But behind this in- 
eipient polytheism lurks the original monotheism, —- for 
each of these gods, in turn, becomes the Supreme Being, 
The universal Deity seeins to become apparent, first 
in one form of nature and then in another. Such is 
the opmion of Colebrooke, who says that “the ancient 
Hindoo religion recognizes but one God, not yet  sufti- 
ciently discriminating the creature from the Creator.” 
Anl Max Muller says: “The hymns celebrate Varuna, 
Tndra, Agni, &&., and each in turn is called supreme. The 
whole mythology is fluent. The powers of nature become 
moral beings.” 

Max Miller adds: “It would be easy to find, in the 
numerous hynms of the Veda, passages in which alnost 
every single god is represented as supreme and absolute, 
Aent is called ‘Ruler of the Universe’; Tndva is cele- 
brated as the Stvongest god, and in one hyuim it is: said, 
‘dudra is stronger than all? Tt is said of Soma that ‘he 
conquers every one.” 

But clearer traces of monotheism are ta be found tn the 
Vedas. In one hymn of the Nie-Veda it is said: “ They 
‘all dim Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni; then he is the well- 
winged heavenly Garutmat ; that which is One, the wise 
call it many ways ; they call it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan,” 

Nothing, however, will give us so good an idea of the 
character of these Vedic hymns as the hymns themselves. 
[ therefore select a few of the most striking of those 
which have been translated by Colebrooke, Wilson, M. 
Miller, E. Bumont, and others. 

[n the following, from oue of the oldest Vedas, the 
unity of God seems very clearly expressed. 
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wi, Whence Ignis, in Latin. ‘ 
Talboys Wheeler, ‘* History of India.” 
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Rig-Vepa, X. 121. 


“Tn the beginning there arose the Source of golden light. 
He was the only born Lord of all that is. He established the 
earth, and this sky. Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice t 

«He who gives life. He who gives strength ; whose blessing 
all the bright gods desire ; whose shadow is immortality, 
whose shadow is death. Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice | 

“F[e who through his power is the only king of the breath- 
ing aud awakening world. He who governs all, man and beast. 
Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice 4 

“He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power the 
gea procluns, with the distant river. He whose these regions 
are, as it were his two urns. Who is the god to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice { 

“}fe through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm. 
He through whom heaven was stublished; nay, the highest 
heaven. He who measured out the light in the air. Who is 
the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice 

“He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by his will, 
look up, trembling inwardly, Ile over whom the rising sun, 
ghincs forth. Who is the god to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice | 

“Wherever the mighty water clouds went, where they 
pla: ed the seed and ht the fire, thence arose he who is the 
only life of the bright gods. Who is the god to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice 4 

“Ife who by his might looked eyen over the water-clouds, 
the clouds which gave st reneth and lit the sacrifice 5 he who as 
God above all gods. Who is the god to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice | 

“May he not destroy us, — he the creator of the earth, — 
or he, the righteous, who created heaven ; he who also created 
the bright and mighty waters. Who is the god to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifices 1” “ 


* Miiller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, page 569. Ie adds the follow- 
ing yerarks: * There is nothing to prove that this hymm is of a partion- 
larly ancient date, On the contrary, there are expressions in it whieh 
seer to belong to a later age. But even if we assign the lowest possible 
date to this and similar hymus, certain it is that they existed during the 
Mantra period, ‘and before the composition of the Bralmanas. Lor, 
in spite of all the indications of a modern date, [ sce no possibility how 
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The oldest and most striking account of creation is in 
the cleventh chapter of the tenth Book of the Rig-Veda. 


Colebrooke, Max Miiller, Muir, and Goldstiicker, all giye 


a translation of this remarkable hymm and speak of it 
with admiration. We take that of Colebrooke, modified 
by that of Muir: — 


“Then there was no entity nor non-entity; vo world, no 
sky, nor aught above it; nothing anywhere, involving or 
involved; nor water deep and dangerous. Death was not, 
and therefore no immortality, nor distinction of day or night. 
But Tat Ont breathed calmly * alone with Nature, her who 
is sustained within him. Other than Him, nothing existed 
[which] since [has been]. Darkness there was ; [for] this 
universe was enveloped with darkness, and was indistinguisha- 
ble waters; but that mass, which was covered by the husk, 
was [at length] produced by the power of contempt ion, 
First desire t was formed in his mind; and that became the 
original productive seed ; which the wise, recognizing it by the 
inteHect in their hearts, distinguish as the bond of nonentity 
with entity. 

“Did the luminous ray of these [creative acts] expand in the 
middle, or above, or below? That productive energy became 
providence [or sentient souls], und matter [or the elements] ; 
Nature, who is sustained within, was imferior; and he who 
sustilis was above. 

“Who knows exactly, and who shall in this world declare, 
whence and why this creation took place? The gods are sub- 
sequent to the production of this world: then who can know 
whence it proceeded, or whence this varied world arose, or 
whether it upholds [itself] or not? He who in the highest 
heaven is the ruler of this universe, —he knows, or dues not 
know.” 


If the following hymn, says Miiller, were addressed only 
to the Almighty, omitting the word “ Varuna,” it would 
not disturb us in a Christian Liturgy :— 


we could account for the allusions to it which oceur in the Brahmanas, or 
for its presence in the Sanhitis, uuless we adimit that this poem formed 
part of the final collection of the Kig-veda-Sanhita, the work of the 
Mantra period. 

* Max Miiller translates ‘breathed, breathless by itself; other chan 
it nothing since has been,” 

+ Max Muller says, ‘‘ Love fell upon it.” 
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1. “Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house of 
clay ; have mercy, alinighty, have mercy. 

2. “1f T go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the wind, 
have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

3.* Through want of strength, thou strong and bright 
god, have [ gone to the wrong shore ; have mercy, almighty, 
have mercy ! 

4. “Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in 
the midst of the waters; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 
5. “ Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offence before 
the heavenly host; whenever we break thy law through 
thoughtlessness ; have mercy, almighty, have merey !” 


Out of a large number of hymus addressed to Indra, 
Miiller selects one that is ascribed to Vasishtha. 


1. “Let no one, not even those who worship thee, delay thee 
far from us! Even from afar come to our feast! Or, if thou 
art here, listen to us ! 

2. “For these who here make prayers for thee, sit together 
near the libation, like flies round the honey. The worshippers, 
anxious for wealth, have placed their desire upon Indra, as we 
put our foot upon & chariot. 

3. & Desirous of riches, 1 call him who holds the thunderbolt 
with his aria, aud who is a good giver, like as a son culls his 
futher. 

4. These Libations of Soma, mixed with milk, have been 
prepared for ludra: thou, armed with the thunderbolt, come 
with the stecds to drink of them for thy delight ; come to the 
house ! 

5. “ May he hear us, for he has ears to hear. He is asked 
for riches ; will he despise our prayers # He could soon give 
hundreds and thousands ;— no one could check him if he 
wishes to give.” 

13. “Make for the sacred gods a hymn that is not small, 
that is well set and beantiful ! Many snares pass by him who 
abides with Indra through his sacrifice. 

14. “What mortal dares to attack him who is rich in thee 4 
Through faith in thee, O mighty, the strong acquires spoil im 
the day of buttle.” 

17. “Thou urt well known as the benefactor of every one, 
whatever battles there be. very one of these kings of the 
earth implores thy name, when wishing for help. 

18. “{f 1 were lord of as much as thou, [ should support the 
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sacred bard, thou scatterer of wealth, [ should not abandon 
him to misery. 

19. “1 should award wealth day by day to him who mag- 
nities ; | should award it to whosoever it be. We hive no 
other friend but thee, no other happmess, no other fatuer, 0 
mighty !” 

22. “ We call for thee, O hero, like cows that have not been 
milked ; we praise thee as ruler of all that moves, O Indra, as 
ruler of all that is immovable. 

23. “There is no one like thee in heaven and earth ; he is 
not born, and will not be born. O mighty Indra, we call 
upon thee as we go fighting for cows and horses.” 


“Tn this hymn,” says Miiller, “Indra is clearly con- 
ceived as the Supreme God, and we can hardly understand 
how a people who had formed so exalted a notion of the 
Deity and embodied it in the person of Indra, could, at the 
sane sacrifice, ivoke other gods with equal praise. When 
Agni, the lord of fire, is addressed by the poet, he is 
spoken of as the first god, not inferior even to Indra, 
While Agni is invoked Indra is forgotten ; there is no 
competition between the two, nor any rivalry bevween 
them and other gods. ‘This is a most important feature im 
the religion of the Veda, and has never been taken ito 
consideration by those who have written on the history 
of ancicnt polytheism.” i 

“It is curious,” says Miller, “to watch the almost im- 
perceptible transition by which the phenomena of native, 
if reflected in the mind of the poet, assume the character 
of divine beings. The dawn is frequently described in 
the Veda as it might be described by a modern poet. She 
is the friend of men, she siniles like a young wite, she is 
the daughter of the sky.” “ But the transition from /ev7, 
the bright, to devi, the goddess, is so easy; the danzhter 
of the sky assumes so readily the same personality which 
is viven to the sky, Dyaus, ler father, that we can only 
euess whether in every passage the poet is speaking of a 
bright apparition, or of a bright goddess; of a natural 
vision, or of a visible deity. The following hymn ol Va- 
shishtha will serve as an instance : — 


* Miller, Sanskrit Lit., p, 546. 
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“She shines upon us, like a young wife, rousing every living 
beirg to go to his work. ‘The fire had to be kindled by imen ; 
she brought light by striking down darkness. 

“She rose up, spreading tar and wide, and moving towards 
every one. She grew in brightness, wearing her brillisat 
garment. The mother of the cows (of the morning clouds), 
the leader of the days, she shone vold-colored, lovely to behold. 

“She, the fortunate, who brings the eye of the geod, who 
leads the white and lovely stecd (of the sun), the Dawn was 
secn, revealed by her rays ; with brilliant treasures she follows 
every one. 

“Thou, who art a blessing where thou art near, drive far 
away the unfriendly ; make the pastures wide, give us safety ! 
Remove the haters, bring treasures! Raise wealth to the 
worshipper, thou mighty Dawn. 

“Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright Dawn, thou 
who lengthenest our life, thou the love of all, who givest us 
food, who givest us wealth in cows, horses, and chariots. 

“Thou, daughter of the sky, thou high-born Dawn, whom 
the Vasishthas magnify with songs, give us riches high ond 


wide ; all ye gods, protect us always with your blessings }” 


«This hymn, addressed to the Dawn, is a fair spechnen 
of the original simple poetry of the Veda. It has no, 
reference to any special sacrifice, it contains no technical 
expressions, it ean hardly be called a hymn, in our seuse 
of the word. It is simply a poem expressing, without 
any effort, without any display of far-fetched thought or 
brilliant imagery, the feelings of a man who has watched 
the approach of the Dawn with mingled delight and awe, 
and who was moved to give utterance to what he felt in 
measured language.” * 

“But there is a charm in these primitive strains dis- 
eoverable in no other class of poetry. Every word retains 
something of its radical meaning, every epithet tells, 
eyery thought, in spite of the most intricate and abrapt 
expressions, is, if we once disentangle it, true, correct, and 
complete.” + 

The Vedie literature is divided by Miller into four 
periods, namely, those of the Ohhandas, Mantra, Bralinena, 
and Sfitras. The Chhandas period contains the oldest 


* Muller, Sanskrit Lit., p. 552. + Ibid, p. 653. 
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hymns of the oldest, or Rig-Veda, To that of the Man- 
tras belong the later hymns of the same Veda. But the 
most modern of these are older than the Bralunanas. 
The Brihmanas contain theology; the older Mantras are 
liturgic.  Miiller says that the Brihmanas, though so 
very ancient, are full of pedantry, shallow and insipid 
erandiloquence and priestly conceit. Next to these, in 
the order of time, ave the Upanishads. These are plijo- 
sophical, and almost the ouly part of the Vedas which 
are read at the present time. They are believed to con- 
tain the highest authority for the different philosophical 
systems, of which we shall speak hereafter. Their authors 
are unknown. More modern than these are the Siatras, 
The word “Sfitra” means séviig, and they consist of a string 
of short sentences. Conciseness is the aim in this style, 
and eyery doctrine is reduced to a skeleton. The numer- 
ous Sfitras now extant contain the distilled essence of all 
the knowledge which the Bralunans have collected during 
centuries of meditation. They belong to the non-revealed 
literature, as distinguished from the revealed literature, — 
a distinction made by the Brahmans belore the time of 
Buddha, At the time of the Buddhist controversy the 
Sdtras were adinitted to be of human origin and were 
consequently recent works. ‘The distinction between the 
Sdtras and Brahmanas is very marked, the second being 
‘yeyealed. The Brahmanas were composed by and: for 
Braluuans and are in three collections. The Vedangas are 


intermediate between the Vedic and non-Vedice literature. 


Panini, the eramimarian of India, was said to be contem- 
porary with King Nanda, who was the successor of Chan- 
dragupta, the contemporary of Alexander, and theretore 
in the second half of the fourth century before Christ. 
Dates are so precarious in Indian literature, says Max 
Miiller, that a coufirmation within a century or two 1s 
not to be despised. Now the grammarian Katyadyana 
completed and corrected the grammar of Panui, and 
Pataujeli wrote an immense commentary on the two 
whieh became so famous as to be imported by royal 
authority into Cashmere, in the first half of the tist 
century of our eva. Miiller considers the limits of the 
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SAtra period to extend from 600 B. c. to 200 B, ¢. 
Buddhism before Asoka was but modified Bralmanism. 
The basis of Indian chronology is the date of Chandra- 
gupta. All dates before his time are merely hypothetical. 
Several classical writers speak of him as founding an 
empire on the Ganges soon alter the invasion of Alex- 
ander. He was grandfather of Asoka. Indian traditions 
refer to this king. 

Retumming to the Brahmana period, we notice that 
between the SAtras and Brihmauas come the Aranyalas, 
which are books written for the recluse. Of these the 
Upanishads, before mentioned, form part. They presup- 
pose the existence of the Bralmanas. 

Rammohun Roy was surprised that Dr. Rosen should 
have thought it worth while to publish the hymns of the 
Veda, and considered the Upanishads the only Vedic 
books worth reading. ‘They speak of the divine SELF, of 
the Eternal Word in the heavens from which the hymns 
came. The divine Ser they say is not to be grasped by 
tradition, reason, or revelation, but only by him whom he 
himself grasps. In the begimming was Self alone. At- 
man is the SELF in all our selves, — the Divine Sell con- 
cealed by lus own qualities. This Self they sometimes 
eall the Undeveloped and sometimes the Not-Being. 
There are ten of the old Upanishads, all of which have 
been published. Anquetil Du Perron translated fifty into 
Latin out of Persian. 

The Brahmanas are very numerous. Miiller gives 
stories from them and legends. ‘They relate to sacrifices, 
to the story of the deluge, and other legends. They sub- 
stituted these legends for the simple poetry of the ancient 
Vedas. They must have extended over at lcast two 
hundred years, and contained long lists of teachers. 

Miller supposes that writing was unknown when the 
Rig-Veda was composed, The thousand and ten hynmius 
of the Vedas contain no mention of writing or books, any 
more than the Homeric poems. There is no allusion to 
writing during the whole of the Brahmana period, 10Y 
even through the Sitra period. This seems incredible to 
us, says Muller, only because our memory has been sys- 
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tematically debilitated by newspapers and the like during 
many generations. It was the business of every Brahman 
to lear | by heart the Vedas during the twelve years of 
his student life. The Guru, or teacher, pronounces a 
group of words, and the pupils repeat after him. After 
writing was introduced, the Bralmans were strictly forbid- 
den to read the Vedas, or to write them. Cesar says the 
same of the Druids. Hyen Panini never alludes to writ- 
ten words or letters. None of the ordinary modem 
words for book, paper, ink, or write have been found in 
any ancient Sanskrit work. No such words as volume, 
volume ; diler, or inner bark of a tree ; byblos, immer bark 
of papyrus ; or book, that is beech wood. But Buddhi 
had learnt to write, as we find by a book translated into 
Chinese A. p. 76. In this book Buddha instructs lus 
teacher ; as in the “ Gospel of the Infancy” Jesus explains 
to his teacher the meaning of the Hebrew alphabet. So 
Buddha tells his teacher the names of sixty-four alphabets. 
The first authentic inscription in India is of Buddhist 
origin, belonging to the third century before Christ. 

In the most ancient Vedie period the language liad be- 
cone coinplete, There is io growing languae i in the Vedas, 

In regard to the ae of these Vedio Writinys, we will 
quote the words of Max Miller, at the eouclusion of jis 
adiuvable work ou the “ TListory of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,” from which most of this section has been 
taken : — 

“Oriental scholars are frequently suspected of a desire to 
make the literature of the Kastern nations appear more ancient 
than it is. As to myself, f can truly say that nothiny would 
be to me a more welcome discovery, nothing would remove so 
many doubts und difficulties, as some suggestions us to the 
mituner ii which certain of the Vedic hymns could haye been 
added to the original collection during the Brahmana or Satra 
periods, or, if possible, by the writers of our MSS., of which 
inost we not older than the fifteenth century. But these 
Miss., though so modern, are checked by the Anukrananis. 
Kyery hymn which steals in our MSs. is counted in the Index 
of Saunakea, who is anterior to the invasion of Alexander. he 
Satras, belonging to the same period as Saunaka, prove tho 


revious existence of every chapter of the Bréhmanas ; and I of 
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doubt whether there is a single hymn in the Sanhita of the 
Rig-Veda w hich could not be checked by some passage of the 
Brahinanas and Stitras. ‘Phe chrouological limits assigned to 
the Sdtra and Brahmana periods will seem to most Sanskrit 
scholars too narrow rather than too wide, and if we assign but 
two hundred yews to the Mantra period, from 800 to 1000 
p.0., and an equal number to the Chhandas period, from L000 
to 1200 3». ©, we can do so only under the supposition that 
during the early periods of history the growth of the human 
mind was more luxuriant than in later times, and that the 
layers of thought were formed less slowly im the primary than 
in the tertiary ages of the world.” 


The Vedic ave, according to Miller, will then be as 


follo ws:— 


Sutra period, froin B. 0. 200 to B. c, 600. 
Brahmana period, “ 600 Hs KOLOR 
Mantra period, oe St) TM WKOXO). 


_Chhandas period, “ © 1000 “ 1200. 


Dr. Haug, a high authority, considers the Vedic period 
to extend from B. C. 1200 to Bc. 2000, and the very oldest 
hymns to have been composed B. o. 2400. 

The principal deity in the oldest Vedas is Indra, God 
of the air. In Greek he becomes Zens; in Latin, dupi- 
ter. The hymns to Indra are not unlike some of the 
Psaluis of the Old Testament. Indra is called upon as 
the most ancient god whom the Fathers worshipped. 
Next to India comes Agni, fire, derived from the root Ag, 
which means “to move.” * Fire is worshipped as the prin- 
ciple of motion on earth, as Indra was the moving power 
above. Not only fire, but the forms of flame, are wor- 
shipped and all that belongs to it. Kntire nature is 
called Aditi, whose children are named Adityas. M. 
Maury quotes these words from Gotama: “ Aditi is 
heaven; Aditi is air; Aditi is mother, father, and son ; 
Aditi is all the gods and the five races; Aditi is what- 
ever is born aud will be born; in short, the heavens aud 
the earth, the heavens being the father and the earth the 
mother of all things. This reminds one of the Greek 
Zeus-pateer and Gee-méteer. Varuna is the vault of 


* That heat was ‘¢a form of motion” was thus early discovered. 
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heaven. Mitra is often associated with Varuna in the 
Vedic hymns. Mitra is the sun, iwuinating the day, 
While Varuna was the sux with an obscure face woing 
back in the darkness from west to east to take lis lumi- 
nous disk again. From Mitra seems to be derived the 
Persian Mithra.’ There are no invoeations to. the stirs 
in the Veda. But the Aurora, or Dawu, is the object of 
great admiration ; also, the Aswins, or twin gods, who 
in Greece become the Dioscuri. The god of storms is 
Rudra, supposed by some writers to be the same as Siva. 
The two hostile worslups of Vishnu and Siva do uot ap- 
pear, however, till lone alter this time. Vishnu appears 
frequently in the Veda, and his three steps are often 
spoken of. These steps measure the heavens, But big 
real worship came much later, 

The religion of the Vedas was of odes and hymns, a 
religion of worship by simple adoration, Sometimes there 
were prayers for temporal blessings, sometimes simple 
sacrifices and libations. ITwman sacrifices have scarcely 
left any trace of themselves if they ever existed, un- 
less it be in a typical ceremony reported in one of the 
Vedis. ; 

Ss tf, Seoound Period. Luws of Manu, The Brahinainte Aye. 

Long after the age of the elder Vedas Bralimanism be- 
gins. Its text-book is the Laws of Manu* Ags yet 
Vishnu and Siva are not known. The former ig named 
once, the latter not at all. The writer only knows tliree 
Vedas. The Atharva-Veda is later, But as Siva is men- 
tioned in the oldest Buddhist writings, it follows that the 
Jaw.s of Manu are older than these. In the time of Manu 
the Aryans are still living in the valley of the Gunges, 
The caste systen: is now in full operation, and the author- 
ity of the Brahman is raised to its highest point. "Phe 
Indus and Punjaub are not mentioned ; all this is forvot- 
ten. This work cowld not be later than B. c. 700, op 
earlier than BG. 1200, It was probably written about 

* It is the opinion of Maine (‘Ancient Law ”) and other eminent 


scholiurs, that this code was never fully accepted ov cuforced in India, 
and remained always an ideal of the perfect Bralimanic state, 
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pc. 900 or B. c. 1000. In this view agree Wilson, Las- 
sen, Max Miller, and Saint-Miotin, The Supreme Deity 
is now Brahma, and sacrifice is still the act by which 
one comes into relation with heaven. Widow-burming 1s 
not mentioned in Manu; but it appears in the Mahab- 
harata, one of the great epics, which is therefore later, 

In the region of the Sarasvati, a holy river, which for- 
merly emptied into the Indus, but is now lost ina desert, 
the Aryan race of India was transformed from nomads 
into a stable community.* There they received their 
laws, and there their first cities were erected. There 
were founded the Solar and Lunar monarchies, 

he Manu of the Vedas and he of the Brahmans are 
very different persons. The first is called. in the Vedas 
the father of mankind. He also escapes from a deluve by 
building a ship, which he is adyised to do by a fish. He 
preserves the tish, which grows to a great size, and when 
the flood comes acts as a tuw-boat to drag the ship otf 
Manu to a mountain-> This account is contained im a 
Bralanana. 

The name of Manu seems afterward to have been 
given by the Brahmans to the author of their code. Some 
extracts from this very interesting volume we will now 
give, slightly abridged, from Suv William Jones’s transla- 
tion.t From the first book, on Creation ;— 


“he universe existed in darkness, imperceptible, unde- 
finable, wudiscoverable, and undiscovered ; as if immersed m 
bleep.” 

“Phen the self-existing power, undiscovered himself, but 
making ihe world discernible, with the five elements and 
other principles, appeared 1m wudiininished glory, dispelling 
the yloom.” 

“He, whom the mind alone can perceive, whose essence 
eludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, who ex- 
ists from eternity, even he, the soul of all beings, shone forth 
i person. 

* See Vivien de Saint-Martin, Pevue Cermanique, July 16, 1562. The 
Sarasvati is highly praised in the Rig-Veda,  Talboys Wheeler, LI. 429. 

+ Max Miller, Sanskrit Lit., p. 420. 

+ Institutes of Iindnu Law, or the Ordinances of Menu, according to 
the Gloss of Calluca, Calcutta, 1796, §§ 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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“ Te having willed to produce various beines from his own 
. . 5 . 5 
divine substance, first with a thought created the waters, and 
placed in them a productive seed.” 


“Ihe seed became an cee bright as gold, blazine like tho 
DD oD o ? o 


huninary with a thousand beams, and in that ege he was born | 
himself, in the form of Brahma, the great forefather of ull 
spirits. E, 

“The waters are called Nara, because they were the produc. 
tion of Nara, or the spirit of God; and hence they were his % 
first ayana, or place of motion; he hence is named Nara yana, | 
or moying on the waters. 

“In that cyg the great power sat inactive a whole year of 
the creator, at the close of which, by his thought alone, he | 
cuused the ege to divide itself. 

“And from its two divisions he framed the heaven above 
and the earth beneath; in the midst he placed the subtila 9 
ether, the cight regions, aud the permancnt receptacle of 4 
waters. ; 

“Prom the supreme soul he drew forth mind, existing sub- 
stantially though unperecived by sense, immaterial; and 3 
before mind, or the reasoning power, he produced conscious 
ness, the internal monitor, the ruler. 

“ And before them both he produced the great principle of ¥ 
the soul, or first expusion of the divine idea; and all vital « 
forms endued with the three qualities of goodness, passion, 
wid darkness, wd the five perceptions of sense, and the five 4 
orgitus of scusation. 

“Thus, having at once pervaded with emanations from the 
Pupreme Spirit the minutest portions of fixed principles } 
inmiensely operative, consciousness and the five perceptions, > 
he framed all creatures. : 

“Thence proceed the great elements, endued with peculiar » 
powers, and mind with operations infinitely subtile, the unper 
ishable cause of all apparent forms. 

“This universe, therefore, is compacted from the iinnte 
portions of those seven divine and active principles, the great 
soul, or first emanation, consciousness, and five perceptions ; 
a miuitable universe from immutable ideas. 

“OF created things, the most excellent are those which avo 
animated ; of the animated, those which subsist by intelli 
geuce; of the intelligent, mankind; and of men, the sacer- 
dotal class. 

“Of priests, those eminent in learntug; of the lvarned, 
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B those who know their duty; of those who know it, such as 
yerform it virtuously ; and of the virtuous, those who seek 
Feta from a perfect acquaintance with scriptural doctrine. 

“The very birth of Brahmans isa constant mearnation of 
Dharma, God of justice ; for the Brahman is born to promote 
justice, and to procure ultimate happiness. 

“When a Brahman springs to livht, he is born above the 
B world, the chief of all creatures, assigned to guard the treasury 
of duties, religions and civil. 

“The Brahman who studies this book, having performed 
sacred rites, is perpetually free from offence in thought, i 
word and in deed. 

“He coufers purity on his living family, on his ancestors, 
and on his descendants as far as the seventh person, and 
he alone deserves to possess this whole earth.” 


i é 1 + » . ‘i 3 => 
if DThe following passages are from Book IT., “ On Educa- 
tion and the Priesthood” :— 


“SelfJove is no laudable motive, yet an exemption from 
self-love is not to be found in this world: on selflove is 
grounded the study of Scripture, and the practice of actions 
recommended in it. 

“ Kager desire to act has its root in expectation of some ad 
vantage ; end with such expectation are sacrifices performed 5 
the rules of religious wusterily and abstinence from sins are all 
known tu avisy from hope of remuneration. ; 

“Not a single act here below appears ever to be done by a 
man free from self-love ; whatever he perform, it is wrought 
from his desire of a reward. 

“He, indeed, who should persist 12 discharging these duties 
without any view to their fruit, would attain hereafter the 
state of the immortals, and even in this life would enjoy 
all the virtuous gratifications that his fancy could suggest. 

“The most excellent of the three classes, being girt with the 
> gacrificial thread, must ask food with the respectful word 
f'* Dhavati at the bevinning of the phrase ; those of the second 
class with that word in the middle ; aud those of the third 
with that word at the end. 

“Tet him first bey food of his mother, or of his sister, or 63 
his mother’s whole sister ; then of some other female who will 
pot disvrace him. 


t 


“Having collected as much of the desired food as he has 
occasion for, and having presented it without guile to his pre- 
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ceptor, let him eat some of it, being duly purified, with his 
face to the east. 

“Tf he seek long life, he should eat with his face to the 
east 5 if prosperity, to the west ; if truth and its reward, to the 
north. 

“When the student is going to read the Veda he must per- 
form an ablation, as the law ordains, with his face to the north; 
and having paid scriptural homage, he must receive instruc: 
tion, wearing a clean vest, his members being duly composed. 

“A Brahman beginning and ending a lecture on the Veda 
must always pronounce to himself the syllable 6m ; for untess 
thie syllable 6m precede, his learning will slip away from him; 
and unless it follow, nothing will be long retained. 

‘A priest who shall know the Veda, and shall pronounce to 
himself, both morning and evening, that syllable, wid that 
holy text preceded by the three words, shall attain the sane 
tity which the Veda confers. 

“Aud a twice born man, who shall a thousand times repeat 
those three (or 6m, the vyahritis, and the géyatri) apart from 
the multitude, shall be released ina mouth even from a great 
ollence, as a snake from his slough. 

“The three great inmuautable words, preeeded by the tri- 
literal syllable, aud followed by the gaéyatri, which consists of 
three measures, must be considered as the mouth, or principal 
part of the Veda. 

“The triliteral monosylable is an emblem of the Supreme ; 
the suppressions of breath, with «a mind fixed on God, ave the 
highest devotion ; but nothing is more exalted-than the gay: 
atri; a declaration of truth is more excellent thaw sileree. 

“All rites ordained in the Veda, oblations to fire, and 
soluinn sacrifices pass away ; but that which passes mot away 
is declared to be the syllable 61m, thence called acshara ; since 
it is » symbol of God, the Lord of created beings. 

“Tbe act of repeating his Holy Name is ten times better 
than the appointed sacrifice ; an hundred times better when it 
is heard by no man; and a thousand times better when it ig 
purely mental. 

“To aman contaminated by sensuality, neither the Vedas, 
nor liberality, vor sacrifices, nor strict observances, uor pious 
wusterities, ever procure felicity, 

“As he who divs deep with a spade comes to a spring of 
water, so the student, who humbly serves his teacher, uttains 
the knowledge which lies deep in his teacher's mind. 
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“Tf the sun should rise and set, while he sleeps through 
sensual indulgence, and knows it uot, he must fast a whole 
day repeating the gayatri. 

“Tet him adore God both at sunrise and at sunset, as the 
law ordains, having made his ablution, wd keeping his organs 
controlled ; and with fixed attention let him repeat the test, 
which he ought. to repeat in a place free from imipurity. 

“The twice-born man who shal thus without intermission 
have passed the time of his studentship shall ascend alter 
death to the most exalted of regions, und no more again spring 
to birth in this lower world. , 


The following passages are from Book TV., “On Private 
Morals ” ; — 


“Teta Brahman, having dwelt with a preceptor during the 
first quarter of a man’s life, pass the second quarter of huinan 
life in his own house, when he: has contracted a legal marriage. 

“He must live with no injury, or with the least possible in- 
jury, to animated beinys, by pursuing those means of gaining 
subsistence, which are strictly prescribed by law, except in 
times of distress. 

Let him say what is true, but let him say what is plens- 
ing; Jet him speak no disavreeable truth, nor let him speak 
agreeable falsehood ; this is a primeval rule. 

“ot him say ‘well and good, or let him say ‘well’ only ; 
but let him not maintain fruitless emuity and altercation with 
any liu. 

“ A} that depends on another gives pain; and all that de- 
pends on himself gives pleasure; let him knew this to be in 
few words the definition of pleasure aud pain. 

« And for whatever purpose a ian bestows a gift, for a sin- 
ilar purpose he shall receive, with duc honor, a similar reward. 

“Poth he who respectfully bestows a present, and he who 
respectfully accepts it, shall go to a scat of bliss ; but, if they 
act otherwise, to w region of horror. 

«Let not aman be proud of his rigorous devotion ; let hin 
not, liaving sacrificed, utter a falsehood ; let him not, though 
injured, insult a priest ; having made a donation, let him never 
proclainy it. 

“By falsehood the sacrifice becomes vain; by pride the 
merit of devotion is lost; by insulting priests life is dimin- 
ished ; and by proclaiming a largess its fruit is destroyed. 

“Por in his passage to the next world, neither bis futher, 
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nor his mother, nor his wife, nor his son, nor his kinsrmen will 
remain his company ; his virtue alone will adhere to him. 
“Single is each man born ; single he dies; single he ro- 
ceives the reward of his good, and single the punishment of 
his evil deeds. 
From Book V., “On Diet’? ;— 


“ The twice-born man who has intentionally eaten a imush- 
room, the flesh of a tame hog, or a town cock, a leek, or an 
onion, or garlic, is degraded iminediately, 

“ But having undesignedly tasted either of those six things, 
he must perform the penance sdutapana, or the chandrayans, 
which anchorites practise ; for other things he must fist a whole 
day. 

“One of those harsh penances called prajapatya the twice- 
born man must perform annually, to purify him from the un 
known taint of illicit food; but he must do particular penance 
for such food imtentionally eaten, 

“fe who injures no wiimated creature shall attain without 
hardship whatever he thinks of, whatever he strives for, what- 
ever he fixes his mind on. 

“Plesh meat caunot be procured without injury to animals, 
and the slaughter of animals obstructs the path to beatitude ; 
from flesh meat, therefore, let man abstain. 

“ Attentively considering the formation of bodies, aud the 
death or coutinement of embodied spirits, let him abstain from 
eating flesh meat of any kind. 

“Not a mortal exists more sinful than he who, without an 
oblation to the manes or the gods, desires to enlarge his own 
flesh with the flesh of another creature. 

“ By subsisting on pure fruit and on roots, and by cating 
such grains as are eaten by hermits, a man reaps not so hich a 
reward as by carefully wbstainine from animal food. 

“In lawfully tasting meat, in drinking fermented liquor, in 
caressing women, there is no turpitude; for to such onjoy- 
ments men are naturally proue, but a virtuous abstinence from 
thom produces a signal compensation. 

“Sacred learning, austere devotion, fire, holy aliment, earth, 
the mind, water, smearing with cow-dung, wr, prescribed acts 
of religion, the sun, and time are purifiers of embodied spirits, 

“ But of all pure things purity in acquiring wealth is pro- 
nounced the most excellent: since he who gains wealth with 
clean hands is truly pure; not he who is purified merely with 

earth and water. 
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“By forgiveness of injuries, the learned are purified; by 
liberality, those who have neglected their duty; by pious 
meditation, those who have secret faults ; by devout austerity, 
those who best know the Veda. 

«Bodies are cleansed by water; the mind is purified by 
truth ; the vital spirit, by theology and devotion ; the under- 
standing, by clear knowledee., 

«No sacrifice is allowed to women apart from their hus- 
bands, no religious rite, no fasting ; as far only as a wife honors 
her lord, so far she is exalted in heaven. 

“4 faithful wife, who wishes to attain in heaven the man- 
gion of ber husband, must do nothing unkind to him, be he 
living or dead. 

“Tot her emaciate her body by living voluntarily on pure 
flowers, roots, and fruit; but let her not, when her lord is de- 
ceased, even pronounce the name of another man. 

« fet her continue till death forgiving all injuries, perform- 
ing harsh duties, avoiding every seusual pleasure, and cheer- 
fully practising the incomparable rules of virtue, which have 
been followed by such women as were devoted to one only 
husband.” 


The Sixth Book of the Laws of Manu relates to devo- 
tion. It sees that the Brahmans were in the habit of 
becoming ascetics, or, as the oman Catholics would 
say, entering Religion. A Braliman, or twice-born mau, 
who wishes to become an ascetic, must abandon his 
home and family, and go to live in the forest. His food 
must be roots and fruit, his clothing a bark garment or a 
skin, he must bathe morming and evening, and suffer his 
fair to grow. Ile must spend his time in reading the 
Veda, with a mind intent on the Supreme Being, “a 
perpetual giver but no recciver of gifts; with tender 
affection for all animated bodies.” He is to perform 
various sacrifices with offerings of fruits and flowers, 
praclise austerities by exposing himself to heat and cold, 
and “for the purpose of uniting his soul with the Divine 
Spirit le must study the Upanishads.” 


«4 Brahman, having shuffled off his body by these modes 

> Db J ny > 
which great saves practise, and becoming void of sorrow and 
fear, is exalted into the divine esscuce.” 
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“Let him not wish for death. Let him not wish for life 
Let him expe ct his appointed time, as the hired servant ex- 
pects his wayes 

“Me ditating: on the Supreme Spirit, without any earthly de- 
sire, with no companion but his own soul, let him live ii this 
world secking the bliss of the next.” 


The anchorite 1s to beg food, but only once a day ; if it 
is not given to hin, he must not be sorrowful, and if he 
receives it he must not be glad; he is to meditate on the 
“sultle indivisible essence of the Supreme Being,” he is 
to be careful not to destroy the life of the smallest insect, 
and he must make atonement for the death of those 
which he has ee destroyed by making six sup- 
pressions of his breath, repeating at the same time the 
triliteral syllable A U M. He will thus at last becoine 
united with the Eternal Spirit, and his good deeds will be 
inherited by those who love lun, and ‘his evil deeds by 
those who hate hin. 

The Seventh Book relates to the duties of rulers. One 
of these is to reward the good and punish the wicked. 
The genius of punishment is a son of Brahma, and has 
a body of pure light. Punishment is an active ruler, 
governs all mankind, dispenses laws, preserves the race, 
anid is the perfection of justice. Without it all classes 
would become corrupt, all barriers would fall, and there 
would be total confusion. Kings are to respect the Brah- 
jmans, must shun vices, must select good counsellors and 
brave soldiers. A King must be a father to his people. 
When he goes to war he must observe the rules of honor- 
able warfare, must not use poisoned arrows, strike a fallen 
enemy, nor one who sues for life, nor one without arms, 
nor one who surrenders. Ife is not to take too little 
revenue, and so “cut up his own root”; nor too much, 
and so “cut up the root of others”; he is to be severe 
when it is necessary, and wuld when it is necessary. 

The Eighth Book relates to civil and criminal Jaw, 
The Raja is to hold his court every day, assisted by Iiis 
Brahmans, and decide causes concerning debts and lows, 
sales, wages, contracts, boundaries, slander, assaults, lar- 
ceny, robbery, and other crimes. The Raja, “ understand- 
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ing what is expedient or inexpedient, but considering 
only what is law or not law,” should examine all disputes, 
He must protect unprotected women, restore property to 
its rightful owner, not encourage litigation, and decide 
according to the rules of law. These rules eorrespoud 
very uearly to our law of evidence. Witnesses ire 
warned to speak the truth in all cases by the considera- 
tion that, though they may think that none see them, the 
gods distinctly see them and also the spirit in their own 
breasts. 


“The soul itself is its own witness, the soul itself is its own 
refuge ; offend not thy conscious soul, the supreme internal 
witness of men.” 

“Tho fruit of every virtuous act which thou hast done, O 
good man, since thy birth, shall depart from thee to the dogs, 
if thou deviate from the truth.” 

«Q fyiend to virtue, the Supreme Spirit, which is the same 
with thyself, resides in thy bosom perpetually, and is an all- 
knowing inspector of thy goodness or wickedness.” 


The law then proceeds to describe the punishments which 
the gods would inthet upon false witnesses ; but, curiously 
enouel, allows false witness to be given, from a benevolent 
motive, in order to save an innocent man from a tyrant, 
This is called “the venial sin-of benevolent falsehood.” 
The book then proceeds to describe weights and ineas- 
ures, and the rate of usury, which is put down as five per 
cent. It forbids compound interest. The law of deposits 
occupics a large space, as in all astern countries, where 
investments are difficult. A good deal is said about the 
wages of servants, especially of those hired to keep cattle 
and their responsibilities. The law of slander is carelully 
laid down. Crimes of violence are also minutely described, 
and here the Lex Talionis comes in. If a man strikes a 
human being or an animal so as to inflict much pain, 
he shell be struck himself in the same way. A man 
ig allowed to correct with a sinall stick his wife, son, or 
servant, but not on the head or any noble part of the 
body. ‘The Brahmans, however, are protected by special 
laws. 
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“ Never shall the king flay a Brahman, though convicted of 
all possible crimes; let him banish the offender from his 
realm, but with all his property secure and his body unhurt.” 

“No greater crime is known on earth than flaying a Brah- 
man : acd the king, therefore, must not even form in his mind 
the idea of killing a priest.” 


The Ninth Book relates to women, to families, and to 
the law of castes. It states that women must be kept in 
a state of dependence. 


“heir fathers protect them in childhood ; their hnsbands 
protect them in youth; their sons protect them inage. A 
woman is never fit for independence,” 


lt is the duty of men to watch and guard women, and 
very unfavorable opinions are expressed concerning the 
female character. 


“ Women have no business with the text of the Veda ; this 
is filly settled ; therefore having no knowledge of expiattory 
texts, sinful women must be as foul as falsehood itself, ‘hig 
is « fixed law.” 


It is, however, stated that good women becoine like 
goddesses, and shall be joined with them husbands in 
heaven; and that a man is only perfeet when he consists 
of three persons united, — his wite, himself, and lig son, 
Mann also uttributes to ancient Bralimans a maxi alist 
verbally the same as that of the Bible, namely, “The hus- 
band is even one person with his wife.’ Nothing is said 
by Manu concerning the cremation of widows, but, on the 
other hand, minute directions are given for the belavior 
of widows during their lile. Directions are also viven 
concerning the marriage of daughters and sons aud their 
inheritance of property. The rest of the book is devoted 
to a further description of crimes and punishments. 

The Tenth Book relates to the mixed classes and times 
of cistress. 

The Eleventh Book relates to penance and expirtion. 
In this book is inentioned the remarkable rite which cou- 
sists in drinking the fermented juice of the moon-plant 
(or avid asclepias) with religious ceremonies. This Hindu 


sacrament began in the Vedic ave, and the § Sanhita of the 
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Sama-Veda consists of hymns to be sung at the moon- 
plant sacritice.* This ceremony is still practised occa- 
sionally in India, and Dr. Haug has tasted this sacred 
beverage, which he describes as astringent, bitter, intoxi- 
cating, and very disavrecablet+ It is stated by Manu 
that no one has a right to drink this sacred juice who 
does not properly provide for his own household. Te 
encourages sacrifices by declaring that they are highly 
meritorious and will expiate sin. Involuntary sins re- 
quire a much lighter penance than those committed with 
knowledge. Crimes committed by Brahmans require a 
less severe penance than those performed by others ; while 
those committed against Brahmans involve a much deeper 
guilt and require severer penance. The law declares :— 


«From his high birth alone a Brahman is an object of 
veneration, even to deities, and his declarations are decisive 
evidence.” 

“A Brahman, who has performed an expiation with his 
whole inind fixed on God, purifics his soul.” 


Drinking intoxicating liquor (except in the Soma sacri- 
fice) is strictly prohibited, and it is even declared that a 
Braliuman who tastes intoxicating liquor sinks to the low 
caste of a Sudra. Ita Bratman who has tasted the Soma 
juice eyen sinells the breath of a man who has been 
drinking spirits, he must do penance by repeating the 
Gayatri, suppressing his breath, and eating clarified butter, 
Next to Brahmans, cows were the objects of reverence, 
probally because, in the earliest times, the Aryan race, as 
noynads, depended on this animal for food. He who kills 
a cow must perforin very severe penances, amone which 
are tliese : — 

“All day be must wait on a herd of cows and stand qual! 
ing the dust raised by their hoots ; at night, having servilely 
attended them, he must sit near and guard them.” 

“Pree from passion, he must stand while they stand, follow 
when they move, and lie down near them when they lie 
down.” 

* Sco translation of the Sanhita of the Sama-Veda, by the Rev. ua 


Stevenson, London, 1842. 
+ Max Miiller, Chips,” Vol. I. p. 107. 
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“ By thus waiting on a herd for three months, he who has 
killed a cow atones for his guilt.” 


Por such offences as cutting down fruit-trees or vrasses, 
or killing insects, or injuring sentient creatures, the pen- 
ance is to repeat so many texts of the Veda, to eat clari- 
fied butter, or to stop the breath. A low-born man who 
treats a Brahman disrespectfully, or who even overcomes 
lin in argument, must fast all day and fall prostrate betore 
him. He who strikes a Brahman shall remain in hell a 
thousand years. Great, however, is the power of sincere 
devotion. By repentance, open confession, reading the 
Scripture, alinseiving, and reformation, one is released trom 
guilt. Devotion, it is said, is equal to the performance of 
all duties ; and even the souls of worms and insects and 
vegetables attain heaven by the power of devotion. But 
especially great is the sanetifying influence of the Vedas, 
He who can repeat the whole of the Rie-Veda would be 
frce from guilt, even if he had killed the inhabitants of 
the three worlds. 

The last book of Manu is on transmigration and final 
beatitude. The principle is here laid down that every 
hiunan action, word, aud thought bears its appropriate 
fruit, good or evil, Out of the heart proceed three sing 
of thought, four sins of the tongue, and three of the body, 
nauiucly, covetous, disobedicnt, and atheistic thouglits ; seur- 
rilous, false, frivolous, and unkind words ; and actions of 
theft, bodily injury, and licentiousness. Te who controls 
his thoughts, words, and actions is called a triple com- 


mander. There are three qualities of the soul, giving it a; 


tendency to goodness, to passion, and to darkness. The first 
leads to knowledge, the second to desire, the tliurd to gen- 
suality. To the first belong study of Scripture, devotion, 
purity, self-commiand, and obedience. From the second pro- 
cecd lrypocritical actions, anxiety, disobedience, and self-in- 
dulvence. The third produces avarice, atheisin, indolenee, 
and every act which a man is ashamed of doing. The ob- 
Ject of the first quality is virtue; of the second, worldly 
success ; of the third, pleasure. The souls in which the 
first quality is supreme rise after death to the condition 
of deities ; those in whom the second rules pass into the 
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bodies of other men; while those under the dominion of 
the third become beasts and vegetables. Manu proceeds 
to expound, in great detail, this law of transmigration. 
For great sins one is condemned to pass a great many 
times into the bodies of dovs, insects, spiders, snakes, or 
grasses. The change has relation to the crime: thus, 
he who steals grain shall be born a rat; he who steals 
ineat, a vulture; those who indulge in forbidden pleasures 
of the senses shall have their senses made acute to endure 
intense pain. ' 

The highest of all virtues is disinterested goodness, 
performed from the love of God, and based on the knowl- 
edge of the Veda. A religious action, performed fron. 
hope of reward in this world or the next, will give 
one a place in the lowest heaven. But he who performs 
good actions without hope of reward, “ perceiving the 
supreme soul in all beines, and all beings in the su- 
preme soul, fixing his mind on God, approaches the 
divine nature.” 


“Let every Brahman, with fixed attention, consider all ma- 
ture as existing in the Divine Spirit ; all worlds as seated in 
him; he alone as the whole assemblage of gods; and he the 
author of all human actions.” 

“Tet him consider the supreme omnipresent intelligence 

as the sovereign lord of the universe, by whom alone it ex- 
ists, ‘2 incomprehensible spirit ; pervading all beings in five 
elemental forms, and causing them to pass through birth, 
growth, aud decay, and so to revolve like the wheels of a 
car.” 
“hus the man who perceives in his own soul the supreme 
soul present in all creatures, acquires equanimity toward them 
all, and shall be absolved ut last in the highest essence, even 
that of the Almighty himself.” . 


We have given these copious extracts from the Brah- 
manic law, because this code is so ancient and authentic, 
and contains the bright consummate flower of the system, 
before decay began to cole. 
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§ 6. The Three Hindoo Systems of Philosophy, ~ Sdnkhya, 


Vedanta, and Nyasa. 


Duncker says * that the Indian systems of philosophy 
were produced in the sixth or seventh century before 
Christ. As the system of Buddha imphes the existence 
of the Sankhya philosophy, the latter must have preceded 
Buddhism.f Moreover, Kapila and his two principles are 
distinctly mentioned in the Laws of Manu,f and in the 
later Upanishads.§ This brings it to the Bralunana period 
of Max Miller, B. c. 600 to B. c. 800, and probably still 
earlicr, Dr. Weber at one time was of the opimion that 
Kapila and Buddha were the same person, but afterward 
retracted this opinion.|| Colebrooke says that Kapila is 
mentioned in the Veda itself, but imtimates that thas is 
probably another sage of the saine name. The sage was 
even considered to be an incarnation of Vischnu, or of 
Agni. The Vedanta philosophy is also said by Lassen to 
be mentioned in the Laws of Manu.** This:systeim is 
founded on the Upanishads, and would seem to be later 
than that of Kapila, since it criticises his system, and 
devotes much space to its confutation-FP Bat Duneker 
revards it as the oldest, and already beginning In the 
Upanishads of the Vedas.tft As the oldest works now ex- 
tant in both systems are later than their origin, this ques- 
tion of date can only be determined from their contents. 
That which logically precedes the other must be chroio- 
logically the oldest. 

The Sankhya system of Kapila is contained in many 
works, but notably in the Kirvika, or Sankhya-Karika, by 
Iswara Krishna. This consists in eighty-two memorial 


* Geschichte der Arier, Buch VY. § 8. 

+ Lassen, I. 830. 

+ Laws of Manu (XII. 50) speaks of ‘‘the two principles of nature in 
the philosophy of Kapila.” 

§ Duncker, as above. 

| Miiller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 102, 

{] Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Mssays, I, 349. 

** Vassen, I. 834. 

++ Colebrooke, L, 350, 352, 

tt Duncker, I. 204 (third edition, 1867). 
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verses, witha commentary.* The Veilanta is contained in 
the Sutras, the Upanishads, and especially the Bralina- 
Sutra attributed to Vyasa.t The Nyaya 1s to be found in 
the Sutras of Gotama and Canade.f 

These three systems of Hindoo philosophy, the Sinkhya, 
the Nyaya, and the Vedanta, reach far back into a 
misty twilight, which leaves it doubtful when they began 
or who were their real authors.” In some points they 
avree, in others they are w idely opposed. They all agree 
in having for their object deliverance from the evils of 
time, change, sorrow, into an eternal rest and peace, 
heir aim is, therefore, not inevely speculative, but pracs 
tieal, All agree in considering existence to be an evil, 
understanding by existence a life in time and space. Alt 
are idealists, to whom the world of sense and time is a 
delusion and snare, and who regard the Idea as the only 
substance. All agree in accepting the fact of transiu- 
gration, the cessation of which brings final deliverance. 
All consider that the means of this deliverance is to be 
found in knowledge, in a perfect knowledge of reality 
as opposed to appearance. And all are held by Brah- 
mans, who consider themselves orthodox, who honor the 
Vedas above all other hooks, pay complete respect to the 
Hinduism of the day, perform the daily ceremonies, and 
observe the usual caste rules.§ The systems of philos- 
ophy supplement the religious worship, but are not in- 
tended to destroy it. The Vedantists hold that while in 
truth there is but one God, the various forms of worship 
in the Vedas, of Indra, Agni, the Maruts, ete., were all in- 
tended for those who could not rise to this sublime mono- 
theism, Those who believe in the Sinkhya maintain that 
though it wholly omits Cod, and is ealled “ the system 
without a God,” it merely omits, but does not deny, the 
Divine existence. || 


* The Sankhya-Karika, translated by Colebrooke. Oxford, 1887. 

+ Essay on the Vedanta, by Chunder Dutt. Caleutta, 1854. 

i Colebrooke, I, 262. 

g The Religious Aspects of Hindu Philosophy: A Prize Essay, hy 
Joseph Mullens, p. 43. Loudon, 1860, See also Dialogues on the Hinds 
Philosophy, by Rev. K. M, Banerjea. London, 1861. 

 Mullens, p. 44. 
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Lach of these philosophies has a speculative and a prac- 


tical side. The speculative problem is, How did the, 
universe come? ‘The practical problem is, How shall 


man be delivered from evil ? 

In answering the first question, the Vedanta, or Mi- 
mansa doctrine, proceeds from a single eternal and unere- 
ated Principle ; declaring that there is only onn beimy 
in the universe, God or Brahm, and that all else is Maya, 
or illusion, The Sinkhya accepts two eternal and un- 
created substances, Soul and Nature. The Nyaya assumes 
THREE eternal and uncreated substances, — Atoms, Souls, 
and God. 

The solution of the second problem is the same in all 
three systems. It is by knowledve that the soul is eman- 
cipated from body or matter or nature. Worship is in- 
adequate, though not to be despised. Action is injurious 
‘ather than bencficial, for it implies desire. Only knowl- 
edge can lead to entire rest and peace. 

According to all three systems, the transmigration of 
the soul through different bodies is an evil resulting from 
desire. As long as the soul wishes anything, it will con: 
tinue to migrate and to suffer. When it gathers itself up 
Into calin insight, it ceases to wander and finds repose. 

Tho Vedanta or Mies is supposed to be reterred to 
in Manu.* Jfimanse means * searching.’ In its logical 
forms if adopts the method so common among the scho- 
lastics, in first stating the question, then giving the 
objection, after that the reply to the objection, and 
lastly the conclusion. The first part of the Mimansa re- 
lates to worship and the ceremonies and ritual of the 
Veda. The second part teaches the doctrine of Brahma. 
Brahiuia is the one, eternal, absolute, unchangeable Being. 
Ife unfolds into the universe as Creator and Created. Tle 
becomes first ether, then air, then fire, then water, then 
ewth., From these five eloments all bodily existence pro- 
ceeds. Souls are sparks from the central fire of Brahma, 
separated for a time, to be absorbed again at last. 

Brahina, in his highest form as Para-Brahim, stauds 
for the Absolute Being. he following extract. from 


* Duncker, I. 205. He relevs to Manu, IT. 160. 
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Spirit is the One and the Eternal. The wise man anni- 
hilates all sensible things in spritual things, and contem- 
plates that one Spirit who resembles pure space. Brahma 
is without size, quality, character, or division.” 

According to this philosophy (says Bunsen) the world 
is the Not-Being. It is, says Sankara, “appearance with- 
out Being; it is like the deception of a dream.” “The 
soul itself,” he adds, “ has no actual being.” 

There is an essay on Vedantism in a book published in 
Calcutta, 1854, by a young Hindoo, Shoshee Chunder 
Dutt, which describes the creation as proceeding from 
Maya, in this way: “ Dissatisfied with his own solitude, 
Bralina feels a desire to, create worlds, and then the 
volition ceases so far as he is concerned, and he sinks 
avain. into his apathetic happiness, while the desire, thns 
willed into existence, assumes an active character. It 
becomes Maya, and by this was the universe created, 
without exertion on the part of Brahma. This passing 
wish of Brahma carried, however, no reality with it. 
And the creation proceeding from it is only an illusion. 
There is only one absolute Unity really existing, and 
existing without plurality. But he is hike one asleep. 
Krishna, in the Gita, says: ‘These works (the universe) 
eonliue not me, for 1 am like one who sitteth aloof wniin- 
terested in them all’? ‘The universe is therefore all 
illusion, holding a position between something and noth- 
ing. Tt is real as an illusion, but unreal as being. It is 
not true, because it has no essence ; but not false, be- 
cause its existence, even as illusion, is from God. ‘The 
Vedanta declares: ‘From the highest state of Brahma to 
the lowest condition of a straw, all things are delusi rh 
Chunder Dutt, however, contradicts Bunsen’s assertion 
that the soul also is an illusion according to the Vedanta. 
“The soul,” he says, “is not subject to. birth or death, but 
ig in its substance, from Brahina himself” The truth 
seems to be that the Vedanta regards the individuation 
of the soul as from Maya and illusive, but the substance 
of the soul is from Brahma, and destined to be absorbed 
into him. As the body of man is to be resolved into its 
material elements, so the soul of man is to be resolved 
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into Brahma. This substance of the soul is neither born 
nor dies, nor is it a thing of which it can be said, “ It 
was, is, or shall be.” In the Gita, Krishna tells Arjun 
that he and the other princes of the world “ never were 
not. * 

The Vedantist philosopher, however, though he con- 
siders all souls as emanations from God, does not believe 
that allof thei will return into God at death. Those only 
who have obtained a knowledge of God are rewarded hy 
absorption, but the rest continue to migrate fron: body to 
body so long as they remain unqualified for the same. 
“The knower of God becomes God.” This union with 
the Deity is the total loss of personal identity, and is the 
attainment of the highest bliss, in Which ave no grades 
and {rom which is no return, ‘This absorption comes not 
from good works or peMances, for these contine the soul 
and do not liberate it. “‘The eonlinement of fetters is the 
game whether the chain be of vold or iron.” “The knowl 
edye which realizes that everything is Brahm alone lib- 
erates the soul. It annuls the effect both of our virtues 
and vices. We traverse thereby both merit and demerit, 
the heart’s knot is broken, all doubts are split, and all our 
works perish. Oily by perfect abstraction, not merely 
from the senses, but also. from the thinking intellect ind 
by remaining in the knowing intellect, does: the devotee 
become identified with Brahim. He then remais as pure 
glass when the shadow. has left it. He hives destitute of 
passions and affections. Ife lives sinless; for as water 
wets not the leaf of the lotus, so sin touches not hin who 
knows God.” Ie stands in no further need of virtue, 
for “of what use can be a winnowing fan when the sweet 
gouthiern wind is blowing.” [hs meditations are of this 
sort: “1 am Brahm, T am life. I wn everlasting, perfect, 
self-existent, undivided, joyful.” 

ly therefore, according to this system, knowledge alone 
unites the soul to God, the question comes, Of what use 
are acts of virtue, penances, suerifices, worship? The 
answer is, that they effect a happy transmigration froin 


* The Bhagavat-Gita, wn episode in the Maha-Bharata, in an authority 
with the Vedantists. 
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the lower forms of bodily life to higher ones. They do 
not accomplish the great end, which is absorption and 
escape from Maya, but they prepare the way for it by 
causing one to be born ina higher condition, 

The second system of p Lilosophy, the Sankhya of 
Kapila, is founded not on one principle, like the Vedanta, 
but on two. According to the seventy aphorisins, Noture 
is one of these principles. It is uncreated and eternal. 
It is one, active, creating, non-intellivent. The other ot 
the two principles, also uncreated and eternal, is Soul, or 
rather Souls. mp are many, passive, not creative, in- 
tellizent, and in all things the opposite to Nature. But 
from the union of the two all the visible universe pro- 
ceeds, according to the law of cause and effect. 

God not being recognized in this system, it is often 

called atheism. Its areument, to show that no one 
perfect being could create the universe, is this. Desire 
implies want, or imperfection. Ac cordingly, if God desired 
to create, he would be unable to do so; if he was able, he 
would not desire to doit. In neither case, therefore, could 
God have created the universe. The gods are spoken of 
by the usual names, Brahma, Indra, ete., but are all finite 
beings, belonging to the order of iumuan souls, thongh 
BuUperlor, 

Every soul is clothed in two bodies, — the interior origi- 
nal body, the individualizing force, which is eternal as , 
itscl! and accompanies it through all its wnerations ; and 
the material, secondary body, made of the five elements 
ether, air, fire, water, and earth. The original body ig 
subtile and spiritual. [t is the office of Nature to liberate 
the Soul. Nature is not what we perceive by the senses 
but an invisible plastic principle behind, which must be 
known by the intellect. As the Soul ascends by good- 
ness, it is freed by knowledge. The final result of this 
emanc ipation is the certainty of non-existence, —“ neither 


I am, nor is aught mine, nor do [ exist,’ — Gith§ sccins 
to be the same result as that of Heee l, Being = Not- 


Being. Two or three of the aphorisms of the Karika ave 
as follows :— 


“T1X, As a dancer, having exhibited herself to the specta 
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tor, desists from the dance, so does Nature desist, having 
manifested herself to the Soul.” 

“LX, Generous Nature, endued with qualities, does by 
manifold means accomplish, without benefit (to herself), the 
wish of ungrateful Soul, devoid of qualities.” 

“LEXI, Nothing, in my opinion, is more gentle than 
Nature ; once aware of haying been seen, she doves not again 
expose herself to the gaze of Soul.” 

“LXVI. Soul desists, because it has seen Nature. Naturo 
desists, because she has been secn. In their (anere) tanion 
there is no motive for creation.” 


Accordingly, the result of knowledge is to put an end 
to creation, and to leave the Soul emancipated from desire, 
from change, from the material body, in a state which is 
Being, but not Existence (esse, not existere ; Seyn, not 
Da-seyn). 

This Sdnkhya philosophy becomes of great importance, 
when we consider that it was the undoubted source of 
Buddhism. This doctrine which we lave been describing 
was the basis of Buddhism.* 

M. Cousin has called it the sensualism of India’ but 
certainly without propricty. Tt is as purely ideal a doc- 
trine as that of the Vedas. Its two eternal principles are 
both ideal. ‘The plastic foree which is one of them, 
Kapila distinctly declares cannot be perceived by the 
senses. { Soul, the other eternal and uncreated principle, 
who “is witness, solitary, bystander, spectator, and pus- 
sive,” § is not only spiritual itself, but is clothed with a 
spiritual body, within the material body. In fact, the 
Karika declares the material universe to be the result of 
the contact of the Soul with Nature, and consists In chains 
with which Nature binds herself, for the purpose (uncon- 


* Burnout, Introduction A VHistoire du Buddhisme Indien, I. 611, 
520. He says that Sakya-Muni began his career with the ideas of the 
Saukhya philosophy, namely, absence of God ; multiplicity and eternity of 
human souls ; au eternal plastic nature ; transmivration ; and Nirvana, 
or deliverence by knowledge. 

+ Cours de l' Histoire de Philosophie, 1. 200 (Paris, 1829) ; quoted by 
Hardwick, 1. 211. 

t Karika, 8. ‘It is owing to the subtilty of Nature... . that it 
is not apprehended by the senses.” 

§ Karika, 19. 
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scious) of delivering the Soul. When by a process of 
knowledge the Soul looks through these, and perceives 
the ultimate principle beyond, the material universe 
ceases, and both Soul and Nature are emancipated.* 

One of the definitions of the Karta will call to mind 
the fourfold division of the umverse by the great. thiuker 
of the ninth century, Erivena. In lus work, wept diceas 
peptoxotv, he asserts that there is, (1.) A Nature which 
creates and is not created. (2.) A Nature which is 
created and creates. (3.) A Nature which is created and 
does not ereate. (4.) A Nature which. neither creates 
nor 13 created. So Kapila (Karika, 3) says, “ Nature, the 
root of all things, is productive but not a production, 
Seven principles are productions and productive. Six- 
teen are productions but not productive. Soul is neither 
a production nor productive.” 

My. Muir (Sanskrit Texts, Part IT. p. 96) quotes the 
following passages in proof of the antiquity of Kapila, and 
the respect paid to his doctrine in very early times :— 


Soet, Upanishad. “The God who superintends every mode 
of production and all forms, who formerly nourished with 
various knowledge his son Kapila the rishi, and beheld him at 
his birth.” 

“Ahantwut Purana (tl. 3, 10) makes Kapila an incamation 
of Vischnu. In his fitth mearnation, in the form of Kapila, 
he declared to Asari the Sankhya which defines the colleetion 
of principles. 

“ Bhagavat Purana (1X. 8, 12) relates that Kapila, being 
attacker! by the sons of King Sangara, destroyed ther with 
fire which issued from his body. But the author of the Purana 
denics that this was done in anger. ‘Tow could the save, by 
whom the strong ship of the Sankhya was launched, on which 
the man secking emancipation crosses the ocean of existence, 
entertain the distinction of friend and foe’ t” 

Tho Sankhya system is also frequently mentioned in the 
Mahabarata. 

The Nyaya system differs from that of Kapila, by 
assuming a third eternal and indestructible principle as 
the basis of matter, namely, Aéoms. Jt also assumes the 


* Karika, 58, 62, 63, 68. 
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existence of a Supreme Soul, Brahma, who is almighty 
and allwise. It agrees with Kapila in making all souls 
eternal, and distinct from body. Its evil to be overcome 
is the same, namely, transmeration ; and its method 
of release is the sane, namely Buddhi, ov knowledve. It 
is a more dialectic system than the others, and is rather 
of the nature of a logie than a philosophy. 

Mr. Banerjea, in his Dialogues on the Hindu philosophy, 
considers the Buddhists’ system as’ closely resembliig 
the Nyaya system. Iie regards the Buddhist Nirvana 
as equivalent to the emancipation of the Nyaya system. 
Apavarga, or emancipation, is declared in this philoso- 
phy to be final dehverance from pain, birth, activity, 
fault, and false notions. Kven so the Pali doctrinal books 
speak of Nirvana as an exemption from old age, dis- 
ease, and death. © In it desire, anger, and ignoriuice are 
consumed by the fire of knowledge. Here all selfish 
distinctions of mine and thine, all evil thoughts, all slan- 
der and jealousy, are cut down by the weapon of knowl- 
edge. Here we have an expericnce of immortality which 
is cessation of all trouble and perfect felivity.* 


$7. Origin of the Hindoo ‘Triad. 


There had gradually grown up among the people a wor- 
ship founded on that of the ancient Vedas. In the West 
of India, the god Rupa, mentioned in the Vedic hymns, 
had beoa transformed into Siva. In the Rig-Veda 

tudra is sometimes the name for Avni-t He is described 
as father of the winds. He is the stune as Maha-deva. Ie 
is fierce and beneficent at once. He presides over meci- 
einal plants. According to Weber (Indische Stud., 1. 1) 
he is the Storm-God. The same view is taken by Profes- 
gor Whitney.¢ But his worship eradually extended, until, 
under the name of Siva, the Destroyer, he became one of 


6 * Quoted from the Lalita Vistara in Dialogues on the Hindu Philos- 
ophy. By Rev. R. M. Banerjea. London; Williams and Nordgate. 
1861. 

+ Muir, Sanskrit Texts, Part IV. p. 253. 

¢ Journal Am. Orient. Soc., VIL Sis: 
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the principal deities of India. Meantime, in the valley 
of the Ganges, a similar devotion had grown up for the 
Vedie god Viscunu, who in like manner had been pro- 
moted to the clief rank in the Hindoo Pantheon. Je had 
‘been elevated to the character of a Friend and Protector, 
gifted with mild attributes, and worshipped as the life of 
Nature. By accepting the popular worship, the Brabl- 
' mans were able to oppose Buddhism with success. 

We have no doubt that the Hindoo Triad came from the 
effort of the Bralnnans to unite all India in one worship, 
and it may for a time have succeeded. Tmages of the 

, Trinurtti, or three-fuced God, are frequent in India, and 
this is stall the object of Bralananical worship. But be- 
side this practical motive, the tendency of thouvht* is 
twiys toward a triad of Jaw, force, or elemental substance, 
us the best explanation of the universe. Hence there have 
been ‘Triads in so many religions: in Eeypt, of Osiris the 
Creator, Zyphon the Destroyer, and Horus the Prescryer; 
in Persia, of Orinazd the Creator, Ahrtiman the Destroyer, 
and Mithra the Nestorer; in Buddhism, of Buddha the 
Divine Man, Dharma the Word, and Sangha the Com- 
mumon of Saints. Simple monotheism does not long 
silisly the speculative titellect, because, though it accounts 
for the harmonies of creation, it leaves its discords uwuex- 
plained. But a dualisin of opposing forces is found still 
more unsatisfactory, for the world does not appear to be 
such a scene of utter warfare and discord as this. Sa the 
mind comes to accept a Triad, in which the unities of life 
and yvrowth proceed from one element, the antagouisins 
from a second, and the higher harmonies of reconciled op- 
positions from a third, The Bralmanical Triad arose in 
the same way.* 

Thus grew up, from amid the spiritual pautheism tito 
which all Hindoo religion seemed to have settled, another 
system, that of the Trimurtti, or Divine Triad ; the Indian 
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* Dven in the grammatical forms of the Sanskrit verb, this threefold it 
tendency of thoughtis indicated. It has an active, passive, and middle "pa 
voice (like that of the cognate Greck), and the reflex avtion of its muddle rg 
voice corresponds to the Restorer or Preserver. el 
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presses the unity of Creation, Destruction, and Nestora- 
tion, A foundation for this already existed in a Vedic 
saying, that the highest being exists in three states, {iat 
of creation, continuance, and destruction. 

Neither of these three supreme deities of Brahmanisni 
held any high rank in the Vedas. Siva (Civa) does not ap- 
pear therein at all, nor, according to Lassen, is Bralana 
mentioned in the Vedic hymns, but first in a Upanishad. 
Vischnu is spoken of im the Rig-Veda, but always as one 
of the names for the sun, He 1s the Sun-God. His three 
steps are sunrise, noou, and sunset. He is mentioned as 
one of the sons of Aditi; he is called the ® wide-step- 
ping,” “ measurer of the world.” “the strong, “ the de- 
liverer,” “renewer of life,” “who sets in motion the 
revolutions of time,” “a protector, “ preserving the high- 
est heaven.” Evidently he begins his career in this my- 
thology as the sun. 

BRAHMA, at first a word meaning prayer and devotion, 
becomes in the laws of Manu the primal God, first-born 
of the creation, from the self{-existent being, in the form 
of a volden egy. Ife became the creator of all things by 
the power of prayer. Iu the struggle for ascendeucy 
which took place between the priests and the warriors, 
Bratiwa naturally became the deity of the former, But, 
meantime, as we have seen, the worship of Vischnu had 
been extending itself in one region aud that of Siva in 
another. Then took place those mysterious wars between 
the kings of the Solar and Lunar races, of which the vreit 
epics contain all that we know. And at the close of 
these wars a compromuse was apparently accepted, by 
which Brahma, Vischnu, and Siva were united im one su- 
preme God, as creator, preserver, and destroyer, all in one. 

Tt is almost certain that this Hindoo Triad was the 
result of an ingenious and successful attempt, on the part 
of the Brahmans, to unite all classes of worshippers 14 
India against the Buddhists. In this sense the Brahmans 
edited anew the Mahabharata, inserting ‘in that epic 
passages extolling Vischuu in the form of Krishna. ‘The 
Greek accounts of India which followed the invasion of 
Alexander speak of the worship of Hercules as prevalent 
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in the East, and by Hercules they apparently mean the 
god Krishna* The strugele between the Brahmans and 
Buddhists lasted during nine centuries (from A. p. 500 
to A. b. 1400), ending with the total expulsion of Buddh- 
ism, and the triumphant establishment of the Triad, as 
the worship of India.> 

Before this Triad or Trimurtti (of Brahma, Vischnu, 
and Siva) there seems to ehave been another, cousist- 
ing of Agni, Indra, and Surya.{ This may have given the 
hint of the second Triad, which distributed amone the 
three gods the attributes of Creation, Destruction, and 
Renovation. Of these Brahma, the Creator, ceased soon to 
be popular, and the worship of Siva and Vischnu as 
Krishna remain as the popular religion of India. 

One part, and a very curious one, of the worship of 
Visclinu is the doctrine of the Avatars, or incarnations 
of that deity. There are ten of these Avatars, — nine 
have passed and one is to come. The object of Vischnu 
is, each time, to save the gods from destruction impending 
over them in consequence of the immense power acquired 
by some king, giant, or demon, by superior acts of wuster- 
ity and piety. For here, as elsewhere, extreme spiritualism 
is often divorced from morality; and so these extremely 
pious, spiritual, and self-denying giants are the most cruel 
and tyrannical monsters, who must be destroyed at all 
hazards. Vischnu, by force or fraud, overcomes them all. 

His first Avatar is of the Fish,as related m the Maha- 
bhavata. The object was to recover the Vedas, which had 
been stolen by a demon from Brahma when asleep. Tn 
cousequence of this loss the human race became corrupt, 
and were destroyed by a deluge, except a pious prince and 
seven holy men who were saved ina ship. Vischuu, as a 
laree fish, drew the ship safely over the water, killed the 
demon, aud recovered the Vedas. The second Avatar was 
in a Turtle, to make the drink of immortality. The third 
was in a Boar, the fourth in a Man-Lion, the’ fifth in the 
Dwarf who deceived Bali, who had become so powexlu] 

* S26 Oolebrooke, Lassen, &c. 


+ Lassen, 1. $38; 11. 446. 
+ See Muir, Sanskrit Texts, Part IV. p. 186. 
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by austerities as to conquer the gods and take possession 
of Heaven. In the eighth Avatar he appears as Kiishua 
and im the ninth as Buddha. 

This system of Avatars 1s so peculiar and so deeply 
rooted in the system, that it would seem to indicate some 
Jaw of Hindoo thought. Perhaps some explanation may be 
reached thus : — 

We observe that, — 

Vischnu does not mediate between Brahma and Siva, 
but between the deities and the lower races of men or 
demons. 

The danger arises from a certain fate or necessity which 
is superior both to gods and en. There are laws which 
enable a man to get away from the power of Brahma and 
Siva. 

But what is this necessity but nature, or the nature 
of things, the laws of the outward world of active exist- 
ences? It is not till essence becomés existence, till spirit 

asses into action, that it becomes subject to law. 

The danger then is from the world of nature. The 
gods are pure spirit, and spirit is everything. But, wow 
and then, nature secs to be someth Lili], it will not he 12- 
nored or lost in God. Personality, activity, or lnuiaan 
nature rebel against the pantheistic idealisin, the abstract 
spiritualism of this system. 

To conquer body, Vischau or spirit enters into body, : 
again and again. Spirit imust appear as body to destroy 
Nature. For thus is shown that spirit cannot be excluded 
from anything, — that it can descend into the lowest 
forins of life, and work dm law as well as above law. 

But all the efforts of Bralunanisin could not arrest the 
natural development of the system, It passed on into 
polytheism and idolatry. ‘The worship of India for many 
centuries has been divided into a multitude of sects. 
While the majority of the Brahmans still profess to recog- 
nize the equal divinity of Bralima, Vischuu, wnd Siva, the 
miss of the people worship Nrishna, fama, the Lineam, 
and many other gods aud idols, Theres are Hindoo athe- 
ists who revile the Vedas ; there are the Kabirs, who are 
asort of Hindoo Quakers, and oppose all worship; the 
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Rumanujas, am ancient sect of Vischnu worshippers ; the 
Ranvvats, living in monasteries ; the Panthis, who oppose 
all austerities; the JJuharujus, whose religion Consists 
with great licentiousness. Most of these are worshippers 
of VYischnu or ot Siva, for Brahma-worship has wholly 
disappeared. 


$8. The Epics, the Puranas, and modern Hindoo Worship, 


The Hindoos have two great epics, the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, each of immense length, and very 
popular with the people. Mn. Talboys Wheeler has re- 
cently incorporated both epics (of course much abridged) 
into his History of India, and we must refer our readers 
to his work for a knowledee of these remarkable poems, 
The whole life of ancient India appears in thei, and cer- 
tainly they are not unworthy products of the genius of 
that ereat nation. * 

According to Lassen,* the period to which the great 
Indian epics refer follows directly on the Vedic age. 
Yet they contain passages inserted at a much later epoch, 
probably, indeed, as long after as the war which ended in 
the expulsion of the Buddhists from India Ma. ‘Palhoys 
Whevler considers the war of Rama aud the Monkeys 
avainst Ravana to refer to this conflict, and so imakes the 
Ramayana later than the Mahabharata. The majority 
of writers, however, differ from him on this point. The 
writcrs of the Mahabharata were evidently Brahmans, 
educated under the laws of Manuf But it is very diffi- 
cult to fix the date of either poem with any puprone ‘hi to 
accuracy. Lassen has proved that the greater part of the 
Mahabharata was written before the political establish- 
ment of Buddhism§ These epics were origmally tans- 
mitted by oral tradition. They must have been brought 
to their present forms by Brahimaus, for thei doctrine is 
that of this priesthood. Now if such poems had been 


* Lassen, Ind. Alterthum, I. 357. 

+ Max Miiller, Sanskrit Lit., 37. 

+ [bid., p. 46. 

& Ind, Alterthum, I. 483-499. Mtiller, Sanskrit Lit., 62, note. 
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composed after the time of Asoka, when Buddhism be, 
caine a state religion in India, it must have been often 
referred to. No such references appear in these epics, 
except in some solitary passages, which are evidently 
moder additions* Hence the epics must have been 
composed before the time of Buddhisin. This argument 
of Lassen’s is thought by Max Miiller to be conclusive, 
and if so it disproves Mr. ‘Taulboys Wheeler's view of the 
purpose of the Iamayana. 

Kew Hindous now read the Vedas. The Puranas and 
the two great epics constitute their sacred books. ‘The 
Ramayana contains about fifty thousand lines, and is held 
in great veneration by the Hindoos. It describes the 
youth of Rama, who is an incarnation of Vischnu, his 
Panisliment and residence in Central India, and jis war 
with the giants and demons of the South, to recover lis 
wile, Sita. It probably is founded on some real war 
between the early Aryan invaders of Hindostan and the 
indigenous Inhabitants. 

The Mahabharata, which is probably of later diate, 
contains about two hundred and twenty thousand lines, 
and is divided into eighteen books, each of which would 
make a large voluine. Tt is supposed to have been col- 
lected by Vyasa, who also eollected the Vedas and 
Puranas. These legends are very old, and seem to refer 
to the early history of India. There appear to have been 
two Aryan dynasties in ancient India, — the Solar and 
Lunar. Raima belonged to the first and Bharata to the 
second. Pandu, a descendant of the last, has five brave 
sons, who are the herocs of this book One of them, 
Arjuna, is especially distinguished. One of the episodes 
is the famous Bhagavat-gita. Another is called the Brab- 
man’s Tament. Another describes the deluge, showing 
the tradition of a flood existing in India many centurics 
before Christ. Another gives the story of Savitri and 
Satyevan. These episodes occupy three fourths of the 
poe, aud from them are derived most of the legends of 


* As of the Atheist in the Ramayana, Javali, who advises Rata to 
disobey his dead father's commands, on the ground that the dead are 
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the Puranas. A supplement, which is itself a longer 
poem than the Thad and Odyssey) combined (vhich 
together contain about thirty thousand lues), is the 
source of the modern worship of Krishna. The whole 
poem represents the multilateral character of Tinduism, 
Tt indicates a lugher devree of civilization than that of 
the Homeric poems, and describes a vast variety of fruits 
and flowers existing under culture. The characters are 
pobler and purer than those of Homer. The pictures 
of domestic and social life are very touching; children 
are dutiful to their parents, parents careful of their 
chiklren; wives are loyal and obedient, yet independent 
in their opinions; and peuce reigns in the domestic 
circle. 

The different works known as the Puranas are derived 
from the same religious system as the two epics. They 
repeat the cosiovony of the poems, and they relate more 
fully thei inythological legends. Siva and Viscliny are 
almost the sole objects of worship in the Puranas. There 
is a sectarian clement in their devotion to these deities 
which shows their partiality, and prevents them from 
being authorities for [lindoo belief as a whole.* 

The Puranas, in their original form, belong to a period, 
says Mr. - Wilson, a century before the Christian era, 
They grew out of the conflict between Buddhisin and 
Brahimanism. ‘he latter system had offered 10 personal 
gods to the people and given them no outward worship, 
and the imasses had been wuinterested in the abstract 
view of Deity held by the Brahmans. 

According to Mr. Wilson,? there are eighteen Puranas 
which are now read by the common people. They are 
read a great deal by women, Some are very ancient, oy at 
least contain fragments of more ancient Puranas. The 
very word signifies “antiquity.” Most of them are de- 
voted to the worship of Vischnu. According to the 
Bhagavat Purana the only reasonable object of lite is 

* Preface to the Visehuu Purana, translated by Horace Hayman Wil 
son, London, 1864. 

Duncker, Gesehichte, &e., 11. 318. 


| 
t Preface to his Muglish translation of the Vischnu Purana, 
§ Translated by EF. Burnout into French. 
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to meditate on Vischnu. Brahma, who is called in one 
place “the cause of causes,” proclaims Vischnu to he 


F the only pure absolute essence, of which the universe is 


the manifestation. In the Vischnu Purana, Brahma, at 
the head of the gods, adores Vischnu as the Supreme 
Being whom he himself cannot understand. 

The power of ascetic penances is highly extolled in the 
Puranas, as also in the epics. In the Bhagavat it is said 
that Brahma, by a penitence of sixteen thousand years, 
created the universe. It is even told in the Ramayana, 
that a sage of a lower caste became a Brahman by dint 
of austeritics, in spite of the gods who considered such 
a confusion of castes a breach of Hindoo etiquette.* To 
wrevent lim from continuing his devotions, they sent a 
Fosntitil nymph to tempt him, and them daughter was 
the famous Sakuntala. But in the end, the obstinate.old 
ascetic conquered the gods, and when they still refused to 
Brahmanize him, he began to create new heavens and new 
gods, and had already made a few stars, when the deities 
thought it prudent to yicld, and allowed him to become a. 
Brahman. It is also mentioned that the Ganges, the 
sacred river, in the course of her wanderings, overflowed 
the sacrificial ground of another powerful ascetic, who 
incontinently dvauk up, in his auver, all its waters, but 
was finally induced by the persuasions of the gods to set 
the river free again by discharging it from his ears. Such 
were the freaks of saves in the times of the Puranas. 

Never was there a more complete example of piety 
divorced from morality than in these theories. The most 
wicked demons acquire power over gods and men, by de- 
yout asceticism. This principle is already fully developed 
in the epic poems. The plot of the Ramayana tums 
around this idea. A Rajah, Ravana, had become so pow- 
erful by sacrifice and devotion, that he oppressed the gods ; 
compelled Yana (or Death) to vetive from his dominions ; 
compelled the sun to shine there all the year, and the 
moon to be always full above his Raj. Agni (Fire) 
must not burn in his presence; the Maruts (Winds) 


* The Rainayana, &c., by Monier Williams Jaden Professor of San 
skrit at Oxford. 
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must blow only as he wishes. He cannot be hurt by 
gods or demous. So Vischuu becomes incarnate as Raima 
and the gods become incarnate as Monkeys, in order to 
destroy him. - Such vast power was supposed to be at- 
tained by piety without morality. 

The Puranas are derived from the same system as the 
epic poems, and carry out further the same ideas. Siva 
and Vischnu are almost the only gods who are worshipped, 
and they are worshipped with a sectarian zeal unknown to 
the epics. Most of the Puranas contain these tive topics, 
_— Creation, Destruction and Renovation, the Genealogy of 
the gods, Reigns of the Manus, and History of the Solar 
and Lunar raves. Their philosophy of creation is derived 
from the Sankhya philosophy. Pantheism is one of their 
invariable characteristics, as they always identify God 
and Nature; and herein they differ from the system of 
Kapila. The form of the Puranas is always that of a 
dialogue. The Puranas are eighteen in munber, and 
the contents of the whole are stated to be one mil 
lion six hundred thousand lines.* 

The religion of the Ilindoos at the present time is very 
different from that of the Vedas or Manu. Idolatry is 
universal, and every month has its special worship, — 
April, October, and January being most sacred. April 
begins the Hindoo year, During this sacred mouth bands 
of singers go from house to house, early in the morning, 
singing hymns to the gods. On the Ist of April Hin- 
doos of all castes dedicate pitchers to the shades of their 
ancestors. The girls bring flowers with which to worship 
little ponds of water dedicated to Siva. Women adore 
the rivér Ganges, bathing in it and offering it flowers. 
They also walk in procession round the banyan or sacred 
tree. Then they worship the cow, pouring water on her 
feet and putting oil on her forehead. Sometimes they 
take a vow to feed some particular Brahman luxuriously 
during the whole month. They bathe their idols with 
religious care every day and offer them food. This lasers 
during April and then stops. 

In May the women of India worship a goddess friendly 


* Preface to the translation of the Vischnu Purana, by H. H. Wilson. 
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to little babies, named Shus-ty. They bring the infants 
to be blessed by some venerable woman before the image 
of the goddess, whose messenger 1s a cat. Social parties 
are also given on these occasions, although the lower 
castes are kept distinct at four separate tables. The 
women also, not being allowed to meet with the men at 
such times, have a separate entertainment by thems lves. 

‘he month of June is devoted to the bath of Jugger- 
naut, who was one of the incarnations of Visehnu. The 
nane, Jugger-naut, means Lord of the Universe. Us 
worship is comparatively recent. Tis idols are extreinely 
ugly. But the most remarkable thing perhaps about 
this worship is that it destroys, for the time, the distinc- 
tion of castes. While within the walls which surround 
the temple Hindoos of every caste eat together from the 
same dish. But as soon as they leave the temple this 
equality disappears. The ceremony of the bath originated 
in this legend. The idol Jugger-naut, desiring to bathe 
in the Ganges, came in the form of a boy to the river, and 
then gave one of his golden ornaments to a confectioner 
for something to eat. Next day the ornament was 11ss- 
ing, and the priests could find it nowhere. But that night 
ina dream the god revealed to a priest that he had given 
it to a certain confectioner to pay for his lunch; and it 
being found so, a festival was established on the spot, at 
which the idol is annually bathed. 

The other {festival of this mouth is the worship of the 
Ganges, the sacred river of India. Here the people 
come to bathe and to offer saerilices, Which consist of 
flowers, inceuse, and clothes. The most sacred spot is 
where the river enters the sea. Before plunging into the 
water each one confesses his sins to the voddess. On the 
surface of this river castes are also abolished, the hoh- 
ness of the river making the low-caste man also holy. 

In the month of July is celebrated the famous cere- 
mony of the car of Jugger-naut, instituted to commemo- 
rate the departure of Krishna from his native land. ‘These 
cars are in the form of a pyramid, built several storkes 
high, and some are even filty feet in height. They are 
found in every part of India, the offerings of wealthy peo- 
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ple, and some contain costly statues. They are drawn 
by hundreds of men, it being their faith that each one 
who pulls the rope will certainly go to the heaven of 
Krishna when he dies. Multitudes, therefore, crowd 
around the rope in order to pull, and in the excitement 
they sometimes fall under the wheels and are crushed, 
But this is accidental, for Krishna does not desire the 
suffering of his worshippers. He is a mild divinity, and 
not like the fierce Siva, who loves self-torture. 

In the month of Aucust is celebrated the nativity of 
Krishna, the story of whose birth resembles that in the 
Gospel in this, that the tyrant whom he came to de- 
stroy sought to kill him, but a heavenly voice told the 
father to fly with the child across the Jumna, and the 
tyrant, like Herod, killed the infants in the village. In 
this month also is a feast upon which no fire must be 
kindled or food cooked, and on which the cactus-tree and 
serpents are worshipped. 

In September is the great festival of the worship of 
Doorga, wife of Siva. It commences on the seventli day 
of the full moon and lasts three days. It commemorates 
a@ visit made by the goddess to her parents. The idol has 
thiee eyes and ten hands. The ceremony, which is costly, 
can only be celebrated by the rich people, who also vive 
presents on this oecasion to the poor, The imave is 
placed in the middle of the hall of the rich man’s house, 
One Brahman sits before the image with flowers, holy 
water, incense. Trays laden with rice, fruit, and other 
kinds of food are placed near the image, and viven to 
the Brahmaus. Goats and sheep are then sacrificed to 
the idol on an altar in the yard of the house. When the 
head of the victim falls the people shout, “ Victory to 
thee, O mother!” Then the bdells ring, the trumpets 
sound, and the people shout for joy. ‘The lanaps are 
waved before the idol, and a Braliman reads aloud trom 
the Sevipture. Then comes a dinner on each of the three 
days, to which the poor and the low-caste people are also 
invited and are served by the Brahmans, The people 
visit from house to house, and in the evenmy there is 
music, dancing, aud public shows. So that the Worship 
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of the Hindoos is by no means all of it ascetic, but much 
is social and joyful, especially in Bengal. 

In October, November, aid December there are fewer 
ceremonies. January is a month devoted to religious 
bathing. Also, in January, the religious Hindoos invite 
Brahmans to read and expound the sacred books in their 
houses, which are open to all hearers. In February there 
are festivals to Krishna. 

The month of March is devoted to ascetic exercises, 
especially to the famous one of swinging suspended by 
hooks. It is a festival in honor of Siva. A procession 
goes through the streets and enlists followers by putting 
a thread round their necks. Every man thus enlisted 
inust join the party and go about with it till the end of 
the ceremony under pain of losing caste. On the day 
before the swinging, men thrust iron or bamboo. sticks 
through their arms or tongues. On the next day they 
march in procession to the swinging tree, where the men 
are suspended by hooks and whirled round the tree four 
or five tines. 

It is considered a pious act in India to build temples, 
dig tanks, or plant trees by the roadside. Rich people 
have idols in their houses for daily worship, wnd pay a 
priest. who comes every morning to wake up the idols, 
wash and dress them, and offer them their food. In the 
evening he comes awain, gives them their supper and puis 
them to bed. 

Mr. Gangooly, in his book, from which most of the 
above facts are drawn, denies emphatically the statement 
go commonly made that Hindoo wnothers throw their in- 
fants iuto the Ganges. Ile justly says that the maternal 
instinct is as strong with them as with others; and m 
addition to that, their religion teaches them to olfer 
sacrifices for the life and health of their children. 


SY. Relation of Brakimanisie to Christianity. 


Having thus attempted, in the space we can here use, 
to give an account of Bralrmanism, we close by showing 
its special relation as a system of thought to Chiristianity. 
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Brahmanism teaches the truth of the reality of spirit, 
and that spirit is infinite, absolute, perfect, one; that it 
is the substance underlying all existence. Brahmanisn 
glows through and through With this spirituality. Its 
liter: ature, no less than its theology, teaches it. Jt is in 
the dramas of Calidasa, as well’ as in the sublime strains 
of the Bhagavat-gita. Something divine is present in all 
nature and all lite, — 


** Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air.” 


Now, with this Christianity is in fullest agreement. 
We have such passages in the Scripture as these: “God 
is a Spirit”; “God is love; whoso dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in hin”; “ In him we live, and 
moye, and have our being”; “He is above all, and 
thire yuh all, and in us all.” But beside these texts, wlich 
strike the key-note of the music which was to come atier, 
there are divine strains of spiritualism, of God all in all, 
which come through a loug chain of teachers of the 
Church, sounding on in the Confessions of Augustine, 
the prayers of Thomas Aquinas, Ansel, Bonaventura, St. 
Bernard, through the Latin hymns of the Middle Ages, 
and develop themselves at last in what is called romantic 
art and romantic song. A Gothie eathedral ike Antwerp 
ov Strasbure, — what is it but a striving upward of the soul 
to lose itself in God? A symphony of Beethoven, — 
what is it but the same unbounded longing and striving 
tow.rd the Infinite and Eternal? The “poetry of Words: 
worth, of Goethe, Schiller, Dante, Byron, Victor [ugo, 
ee zoni, all partake of the same element. It is op posed 

) classic art and classic poetry in this, that instead of 
Trott, it seeks the unlimited ; that 1s, it believes in spinit, 
which alone is the unlimited; the difinite, that which (s, 
not that which appears; the essence of things, not their 
existence or outwardness. 

Thus Christianity meets and accepts the truth of Brah- 
manism. But how does it fulfil Brahmanism? The 
deficiencies of Brahmanism are these, — that holding to 
eternity, it omits time, and so loses history. It therefcre 
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is incapable of progress, for progress takes place in time. 
Believing in spirit, or infinite unlimited substance, it 
loses person, OF definite substance, whether infinite or 
finite. The Christian (tod is the infinite, definite sub- 
stance, self-limited or defined by lis essential nature. He 
is good and not bad, righteous and not the opposite, per- 
fect love, not perfect sel{-love. Christiamty, theretore, 
gives us God as a person, and ian also as a person, and 
go makes it possible to consider the wniverse as order, 
kosmos, method, beauty, and providence. For, unless 
we can conceive the Infinite Substance as definite, and 
not undefined ; that 1s, as a person with positive charac- 
ters; there is no difference between good and bad, nieht 
and wrong, to-day and to-morrow, this and that, but all is 
one immense chaos of indetinite spirit. The moment that 
creation begins, that the spirit of the Lord moves on the 
face of the waters, and says, “ Let there be light,” and so 
divides light from darkness, God becomes a person, and 
man can also be a person. Things then become “ separate 
and divisible” which before were “huddled and lmnped.” 

Christianity, therefore, fulfils Brahmanism by adding 
to eternity time, to the infinite the finite, to God as spirit 
God as nature and providence. God in himself is the 
unlimited, unknown, dwelling in the light which no man 
can approach unto; hidden, not by darkness, but by 
heht But God, as turned toward us in nature and 
providence, is the infinite definite substance, that 13, 
having certain defined characters, though these have no 
bounds as regards extent. This last view of God Chris- 
tianity shares with other religions, which differ from 
Bralimanism in the opposite direction. Tor example, the 
religion of Greece and of the Greek philosophers never 
Joses the definite God, however high it may soar. Wlutle 
Brahmanism, secing eternity and infinity, loses time and 
the finite, the Greek religion, dwelling in time, often 
Joses the eternal and the spiritual. Christianity is the 
mediator, able to mediate, not by standing between both, 
but by standing beside both. It can lead the Hindoos to 
an Infinite Friend, a perfect Father, a Divine Providence, 
and so make the possibility for them of a new progress, 
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and give to that ancient and highly endowed race another 
chance in history. What they want is evidently moral 
power, for they have all intellectual ability. The effemi- 
nate quality which has made them slaves of tyrants dur- 
ing two thousand years will be taken out of them, anda 
virile strength substituted, when they come to see Cod as 
Jaw and love,— perfect law and perfect love,—— and to 
see that communion with him comes, not from absorption, 
contemplation, and inaction, but from active obetience, 
moral growth, and personal development. For Chris- 
tlanity certainly teaches that we unite ourselves with 
God, not by sinking into and losing our personality, in 
him, but by developing it, so that we may be able to serve 
aud love him. 
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Cae TET, LV, 
BUDDHISM, OR THE PROVESTANTISM OF THE EAST. 


$1. Buddlusin, in its Forms, resembles Romanism ; in its Spirit, Prot- 
estautism. §2. Extent of Buddhism. Its Scriptures. § 3. Sakya- 
muni, the Founderof Buddhism. § 4. Leading Doctrines of Buddhisin. 
§ 6. The Spirit of Buddhism Rational and Humane. § 6. Buddhism 
as a Religion. §7. Karma and Nirvana. 9§8. Good and Evil of 
Buddhism. §9. Relation of Buddhisiu to Christianity. 


§ 1. Buddhism, in its Forms, vesembles Romanism ; wn its 
Spirit, Protestantism. 


Ge first becoming acquainted with the mighty and 
ancient religion of Buddha, one may be tempted to 
deny the correctness of this title, “The Protestantism of 
the East.” One might say, “Why not rather the Ho- 
manisn of the East ¢” Jor so numerous are the resem- 
plances between the customs of this system and those 
of the Nomish Church, that the fast Cathohie missionaries 
- who encountered the priests of Buddha were confounded, 
and thought that. Satan had been mocking thei sacred 
rites. Father Bury, a Portuguese nissionary,* when he 
beheld the Chinese bonzes tonsured, using rosaries, pray- 
ing in au unknown tongue, and kneeling before images, 
exclaimed in astonishment: “There is not a piece of 
dress, not a sacerdotal function, not a ceremony of the 
court of Rome, which the Devil has not copied in this 
country.” Mr. Davis (Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, IT. 491) speaks of “the celibacy of the Buddhist 
clergy, und the monastic life of the societies of both 
sexes; to which might be added their strings of beads, 
their manner of chanting prayers, their incense, and thei 
candles.” Mr. Medhurst (“ China,” London, 1857) men- 


* Kesson, ‘The Cross and the Dragon” (London, 1864), quoted by 
Hardwick. 
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tions the image of a virgin, called the “queen of heaven,” 
having an infant in her arms, and holding a cross, Con- 
fession of sins is regularly practised. Father Hue, in his 
“ Recollections of a Journey in Tartary, ‘Thibet, and China,” 
(Hazlitt’s translation), says: “The cross, the mitre, the 
dalrmatica, the cope, which the grand lamas wear oa | 
their journeys, or when they are performing some cere- 4 
mony out of the temple, — the service with double chons, 
the psalmody, the exorcisms, the-censer suspended tram 
five chains, and which you can open or close at pleaswre, 
—the benedictions given by the lamas by extending the 
vight hand over the heads of the faithful, —the chaplet, 
ecclesiastical celibacy, religious retirement, the worship 
of the saints, the fasts, the processions, the litanies, the 
holy water, —all these are analogies between the Buddh- 
ists and ourselves.” And in Thibet there is also a 
Dalai Lama, who is a sort of Buddhist pope. Such no- 
merous and striking analogies are difficult to explain. 
After the simple theory “que le diable y était pour bean- 
coup” was abandoned, the uext opinion held by the Jesuit 
missionaries was that the Buddhists had copicd these 
customs from Nestorian missionaries, who are known ta 
have penetrated early even as faras China.* Buta serions 
objection to this theory is that Buddhism is at least five 
hundred years older than Christianity, aud that many 
af these striking resemblances belong to its earliest pe- 
riod. Thus Wilson (Hindu Drama) has translated plays 
written before the Christian era, in which Buddhist 
monks appear as mendicants. The worship of relics is 
quite as ancient. Fergusson + describes topes, or shrines 
for relics, of very great antiquity, existing in India, Cey. 
lon, Birmah, and Java. Many of them belong to the 
age of Asuka, the great Buddhist emperor, who ruled all 
India B. 6. 250, and in whose reign Buddhism became 
the religion of the state, and held its third Gleumenical 
Council, 

The ancient Buddhist architecture is very singulav, and 
often very beautiful. It consists of topes, rock-cut tera- 

* See Note to Chap. UH. on the Nestorian inscription in China 

+ (Uustrated Handbook of Architecture, Davie 
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ples, and monasteries. Some of the topes are monolithic 
columns, more than forty feet high, with ornamented capi- 
tals. Some are immense domes of brick and stone, con- 
taining sacred relics. The tooth of Buddha was once 
preserved in a magnificent shrine m India, but wis con- 
veyed to Ceysou A. b. 311, where it still remains an ob- 
ject of universal reverence. It is a piece of ivory or 
bone two inches long, and is kept im six cases, the largest 
of which, of solid silver, is five feet high. The other 
cases are inlaid with rubies and precious stones.*  Be- 
sides this, Ceylon possesses the “left collar-bone relic,” 
contained in a bell-shaped tope, fifty feet high, and the 
thorax bone, which was placed in a tope built by a Hin- 
doo Raja, B. G. 250, beside which two others were subse- 
quently erected, the last being eighty cubits high. The 
Sanchi tope, the finest in fudia,t is a solid dome of stone, 
one hundred and six feet in diameter and forty-two fect 
high, with a basement and terrace, having a colonnade, 
now fallen, of sixty pillars, with richly carved stone rail- 
inv and gateway. 

The rock-cut temples of the Buddhists are very ancient, 
and are numerous in India. My. Fergusson, who has made 
a special persoual study of these monuwnents, beheves 
that more than nine hundred still remain, most of them 
within the Bombay presidency. Of these, many date 
back two centuries before our era. In form they singu- 
larly resemble the earliest Roman Catholic churches. 
Execavated out of the solid rock, they have a nave and 
side aisles, terminating in an apse or semi-dome, round 
which the aislé is carried. One at Karli, built in this 
manner, is one hundred and twenty-six feet long and 
forty-five wide, with fifteen richly carved columns on 
each side, separating the nave from the aisles. The fa- 
cade of this temple is also richly ornamented, and has a 
great open window for lighting the interior, beneath an 
elegant gallery or rood-lolt. 

The Buddhist rock-cut monasteries in India are also 
numerous, though long since deserted. Between seven 


* Hardy, astern Monachisin, p, 224. Fergusson, \. 9. 
+ Vergusson, p. 10 Cuuninglau, Bhilsa Topes of India. 
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and eight hundred are known to exist, most of them 
having been excavated between B. C. 200 and ‘A. Db. 500. 
Buddhist monks, then as now, took the same three vows 
of celibacy, poverty, and obedience, which are taken 
by the members of all the Catholic orders. In addi- 
tion to this, a/2 the Buddhist priests are mendicants. 
‘They shave their heads, wear a friar’s robe tied round the 
waist with a rope, and beg from house to house, carrying 
their wooden bowl in which to receive boiled rice. The old 
monasteries of India contain chapels and cells for. the 
monks. The largest, however, had accommodation for 
only thirty or forty ; while at the present time a single 
monastery in Thibet, visited by MM. Hue and Gabet (the 
lamasery of Kounboum), is occupied by four thousand 
lamas. The structure of these monasteries shows clearly 
that the monkish system of the Buddhists is far too an- 
cient to have been copied from the Christians. 

Is, then, the reverse true? Did the Catholic Christians 
derive their monastic institutions, their bells, thei rosary, 
their tonsure, their incense, their mitre and cope, their 
worship of relics, their custom of confession, ete., from the 
Buddhists? Such is the opinion of Mr. Prinsep (Thibet, 
Tartary, and Mongolia, 1852) and of Lassen (Indische 
Alterthwmskunde). But, iu reply to this view, My. Hard- 
wicke objects that we do not find in history any trace of 
such an influence. Possibly, therefore, the resemblances 
may be the result of common human tendencies working 
out, independently, the same results. If, however, it is 
necessary to assume that either religion copied from the 
other, the Buddhists may claim originality, on the ground 
of antiquity. 

But, however this may be, the question returns, Why 
call Buddhism the Protestantism of the Kast, when all its 
external features so much resemble those of the Roman 
Catholic Church ? 

We answer: Because deeper and more essential rela- 
tions connect Brahmanism with the Romish Church, and 
che Buddhist system with Protestantism. The human 
ynind in Asia went through the same course of expori- 
ence, afterward repeated in Europe, It protested, in the 
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interest of humanity, against the oppression of a priestly 
easte. Brahmanism, like the Church of Rome, established 
a system of sacramental salvation in the hands of a sacred 
order. Buddhism, like Protestantism, revolted, and estiab- 
lished a doetrine of individual salvation based on personal 
character. Brahmanism, like the Church of Rome, teaches 
an exclusive spiritualism, glorifying penances and martyr- 
dom, and considers the body the enemy of the soul. But 
Buddhism and Protestantism accept nature and its laws, 
and make a religion of humanity as well as of devotion. 
To such broad statements numerous exceptions may 
doubtless be always found, but these are the large lines of 
distinction. 

The Roman Catholic Church and Brahmanism place 
the essence of religion in sacrifices. ‘ach is emincntly 
a sacrificial system. The daily sacrifice of the mass is the 
central feature of the Romish Church. So Bralunanisin is 
a system of sacrifices. But Protestantism and Buddhism 
gave the soul by teaching, In the Church of Rome the 
sermon is subordinate to the mass , in Protestantism and 
in Buddhisin sermons are the main instruinents by which 
souls ace saved. Bralmnanism is a system of inflexible 
castes ; the priestly caste is made distinct and supreme ; 
and in Romanism the priesthood almost constitutes the 
chuveh. In Buddhism and Protestantism the laity re- 
gain their rights. Therefore, notwithstanding the external 
resemblance of Buddhist rites and ceremonies to those of 
the Roman Catholie Church, the internal resemblance is 
to Protestantism. Buddhism in Asia, like Protestantism 
in Europe, is a revolt of nature against spirit, of humanity 
awiinst caste, of individual freedom against the despotism 
of an order, of salvation by faith against salvation by 
sacraments. And as all revolts are apt to go too far, so 
‘t has been with Buddhism. In asserting the rights of 
natyre against the tyranny of spirit, Buddhism has Jost 
God. There is in Buddhism neither creation nor Creator. 
Its tracts say : “ The rising of the world is a natural ease.” 
“{ts rising and perishing are by nature itself” “ [tis 
natural that the world should rise and perish.”* While 


* Upham, Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon. 
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in Brahmanism absolute spirit is the only reality, and 
this world is an illusion, the Buddhists know only this 
world, and the eternal world is so eutirely unknown as to 
be equivalent to nullity. But yet, as no revolt, however 
radical, gives up ad/ its antecedents, so Buddhism has the 
samme aii as Brahimanisin, namely, to escape from the 
vicissitudes of time into the absolute rest of eternity. 
They agree as to the object of existence ; they differ as to 
the method of reaching it. The Bralunan and the Roman 
Catholic think that eternal rest is to be obtained by intel- 
lectual sulmission, by passive reception of what is taught 
us and doue for us by others: the Buddhist aud Protest- 
ant believe it must be accomplished by an intelligent and 
free obedience to Divine laws. Mr, Hodgson, who has 
long studied the features of this religion in “Nepaul, ee 
“The one infallible di avnostic of Buddhism i 1s a belief im 
the infinite capacity of the human intellect.” The name 
of Buddha means the Intelligent One, or the one who is 
wide awake. And herein also is another vesemblance to 
Protestantism, which emphasizes so strongly the value of 
free thought and the seeking after truth. In Judaism we 
find two spiritual powers, — the prophet and the priest. 
The priest is the organ of the pardoning and saving love 
of God; the prophe t, of his inspuing trath, hi the 
European Reformation, the prophet revolting against? the 
priest founded Protestantism ; im the Asiatic Reformation 
he founded Buddlusin. Tinally, Brahmanism and the 
Roman Catholic Church are more religious ; Buddhism 
and Protestant Christianity, more moral. Such, sketched 
in broad outline, is the justification for the title of this 
chapter ; but we shall be more convinced of its accuracy 
after looking more closely into the resemblances above 
indicated between the re slgious ceremomes of the Kast 
anil West. 

These resemblances are chietly between the Buddhists 
and the monastic orders of the Church of Rome. Now it 
is a fact, but one which has never been sulficiently noticed, 
that the whole monastic system of Rome is based on a 
principle foreign to the essential ideas of that church. 
The fundamental doctrine of Rome is that of salvation by 
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igwacraments. This alone justifies its maxim, that “out of 
Peommunion with the Church there is no salvation.” The 
gacrament of Baptism regenerates the soul; the  sacra- 
ment of Penance purifies it from mortal sin ; the sacra- 
Pment of the Eucharist renews its life ; and that of Holy 
Onders qualities the priest for administering these and the 
Mother sacraments. But if the soul is saved by sacraments, 
o duly administered and received, why go into a religious 
fonder to save the soul? Why seck by special acts of 
P piety, self-denial, and separation trom the world that 
bwhich comes sufficiently through the usual sacraments 
Sof the church? The more we examine this subject, the 
F more we shall see that the whole monastic system of the 
E Chureh of Rome is an included Protestantism, or a Protest- 
F antism within the church. 

» Many of the reformers before the Reformation were 
Pmonks, Savonarola, St. Bernard, Luther himself, were 
bwonks. From the monasteries came many of the leaders 
Poof the Reformation, The Protestant element in the 
F Romish Church was shut up in monasteries during many 
E centurivs, aud remained there as a foreign substance, an 
alien element included in the vast body. When a bullet, 
Boor other foreign substance, is lodved in the flesh, the vital 
p powers go to work and build wpa little wall around it, and 
shut it in. So when Catholics came who were not salis- 
fied with a merely sacramental salvation, and longed for a 
higher life, the savacity of the Church put them together 
in convents, and kept them by themselves, where they 
® could do no harm. One of the curious homologons of 
; history is this repetition in Europe of the course of events 
Pin Asia. Buddhism was, for many centuries, tolerated im 
India in the same way. It took the forn of a monasti- 
cism included in Brahmanisin, and remained a part of 
the Hindvo religion. And so, when the crisis came and 
the conflict began, this Hindoo Protestantism maintamed 
itself for a long time in India, as Lutheranism continued 
for a century im Italy, Spain, and Austria. But it was 
at last diiven out of its birthplace, as Protestantism was 
driven from Italy and Spain; and now only the ruins of 
its topes, its temples, and its monasteries remain to show 
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how extensive was its former influence in the midst of 
Bralimanism. 


2. Extent of Buddhism. Tes Scriptures, 


Yet, though expelled from India, and unable to main. 
tain its control oyer any Aryan race, it has exhibited a 
powerful propagandist clement, and go has converted 
to its creed the majority of the Mongol nations. [t em- 
braces nearly or quite (for statisties here are only eness- 
work)* three hundred millions of luman beings. It ig 
the populur religion of China ; the state religion of Thiet, 
and of the Birman Empire; it is the religion of Japan, 
Siam, Anam, Assam, Nepaul, Ceylon, in short, of nearly 
the whole of astern Asia. 

Concerning this vast religion we have had, until re- 
cently, very few means of information. But, during the 
last quarter of a century, so many sources have been 
opened, that at present we can easily study it in itg 


* Here are a few of the guesses ;— 


Cunningham, Bhilse Topes. 
Christians 
Buddhist 
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Hassel, Penny Cyclopedia, 
Chrisiiaus 5 ; ‘ 


120 millions. 
Jews 


4 ee 
Mohainnedans - , : A fi , 4. 2b sé 
Brahinans . 5 A , : , ‘ , 1H ce 
Buddhists : ; ; SP cull re 


Christians 
Jews 
Brahmaus 
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Joliston, Physical Alas. 


801 millions. 
Pern ts iL 
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Perkins, Johnson's American Allas. 


Christiaius , f . 869 millions, 
Mohaimmedans ; : d ‘ p ” 160 cs 
Jews . 5 ‘ ; " A ; : 6 bi 
Buddhists 3820 Be 


New American Cyclopedia. 
Buddhists P 3 ; , ; ¥ ; 
And Professor Newmann estimates the number of Bu 
millions. 


290 tillions. 
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© original features and its subsequent development. The 


5 _sucruc hooks of this religion have been preserved mdc- 
endently, 1 Ceylon, Nepaul, Clana, and Thibet. Mir. G. 
‘urnour, Mr. Georgely, aud Mr. lt. Spence Hardy are our 
chief authorities in regard to the Pitikas, or the Scriptures 
in the Pali language, preserved in Ceylon. My. Hodgson 
* has collected and studied the Sanskrit Scriptures, found 
in Nepaul. In 1820 he transmitted to the Asiatic Society 
in Bengal sixty works in Sanskrit, and two hundred and 
fifty in the language of Thibet. M. Csoma, an Hungaria 
Ihysiciau, discovered in the Buddhist monasteries of 
Mhibet an immense collection of sacred books, which 
had been translated from the Sanskrit works previously 
studied by Mr. Hodgson. In 1829 M. Sehinidt found the 
‘same works in the Mongolian. M. Stanislas Julien, an 
eminent student of the Chinese, has also translated works 
on Buddhism from that language, which ascend to the 
year 75 of our era.* More recently inscriptions cut upon 
rocks, columns, and other inonuments in Northern India, 
have been transcribed and translated. Mr. James Prinsep 
deciphered these inscriptions, aud found them to be mi the 
ancient language of the province of Magadha where Buddh- 
isin first appeared, They eontain the deerees of a king, 
or raja, wmed Pyadasi, who Mr. Tumour has showy to 
be the same as the famous Asoka, before alluded to, 
This king appears to have come to the throne somewhere 
between B. Cc. 319 and B. Cc. 200. Siinilar inscriptions 
have pecn discovered throughout India, proving to the 
gatis(iction of such scholars as Burnout, Prinsep, ‘Turnour, 
Lassen, Weber, Max Miller, and Saint-HHilaire, that Buddh- 
ism had become almost the state religion of India, in the 
fourt|: century before Christ-f 


* 1. Bouddha et sa Religion. — Par J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilsire. — 
Paster: Monachism. By Spence Hardy. Burnout, Introduction, ele. 
— Korppen, Die Religion des Buddha 

4 Tie works from which this ehapter has been mostly drawn are 
these ; -- Introduetion & Histoire du Buddhisme indien. Par i. Bur- 
nouf. (Paris, 1844.) Le Bouddha et sa Religion, Par J. sartheleny 
Saint Hilaire. (Paris, 1860.) Kastern Monachism. By R. Spence Ifardy. 
(Landon, 1850.) A Manual of Buddhism in its Moder Developmeit. 
By hi. bpence Hardy. (f.oudon, 1853.) Die Religion des Buddha, Yon 
Karl . Koeppen. (Berlin, 1857.) Indisehe Alterthumskunde, Von 
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§ 3. Sukya-muni, the Founder of Buddhisin. 


North of Central India and of the kingdom of Oude, 
near the borders of Nepaul, there reiened, at the end 
of the seventh century before Christ, a wise and good 
king, in his capital city, Kapilavastu.* He was one of 

‘the last of the great Solar race, celebrated in the ancient 
epics of India. His wite, named Maya because of hier 
great beauty, became the mother of a prince, who wag 
named Siddartha, aud afterward known as the Buddha 
She died seven days after his birth, and the child was 
brought up by his maternal aunt. The young prince dis- 
tinguished himself by his personal and intellectual qual- 
ities, Tat still more by his carly piety. It appears from 
the laws of Manu that it was not unusual, in the earliest 
periods of Brahmanism, for those seeking a superior piety 
to turn hermits, and to live alone in the forest, engaged 
m acts of prayer, meditation, abstinence, and the study 
of the Vedas. This practice, however, seems to have been 
confined to the Brahmans. It was, therefore, a grief to 
the king, when his son, in the flower of his youth and 
Christian Lassen. (Bonn, 1852.) Der Buddhismus, Seine Dogmen, (es- 
chichte, und Literatur. Von W. Wassiljew. (St. Petersburg, 1860) 
Ueber Buddha's Podesjahy. Von N. L. Westergaard, (Breslau, 1862.) 
Gott in der Geschichte. Yon ©. GO. J. Bunsen, (Leipzig, 1858.) ‘Tha 
Bhilsa Popes, or Buddhist Monuments of Central India. By A. Cunning. 
hin. (London, 1854.) Buddhisin in Thibet. By Emil Schlagintweit. 
(Leipzig and London, 1863.) Travels in Kastern countries by Hue and 
Gabel, and others. References to Buddhism in the writings of Max 
Miller, Maurice, Baur, Hardwick, Fergusson, Pritchard, Wilson, Cole- 
brooke, ete. 

* At the end of the fourth century of our era a Chinese Buddhisy 
made a pilgrimage to the birthplace of Buddha, and found the city in 
ruins, Another Chinese pilgrim visited it a. p. 682, and was able to 
trace the remains of the ruined palace, and saw a room which had been 
ovcupied by Buddha, These travels have been translated from the Chi: 
nese by M. Stanislas Julien. 

T Lyddhe is not & proper name, but an official title. Just as we ought 
not to say Jesus Chirist, but always Jesus the Christ, so we should say 
Siddartha the Buddha, or Sakya-muni the Buddha, or Gautama the 
Buddlia, The first of these nines, Siddartha (contracted from Survdrthu- 
siddha) was the baptisinal name piven by his father, and means ‘The 
fulfilment of every wish.” Sakya-inuni means ‘The hermit of the race 
of Sakya,” —Sakya being the ancestral name of his father’s race. The 
name Cartan is stated by Koeppen to be ‘*der priesterliche Beinane 
des Geschlechts der Sakya,” — whatever that may meun. 
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highly accomplished in every kingly faculty of body and 


a 


By) mind, began to turn his thoughts toward the life of an 
© anchorite. In fact, the young Siddirtha seems to have 


gone through that deep experience out of which the great 
prophets of mankind have always been born. The evils 
of the world pressed on his heart and brain; the very air 
seemed fall of mortality ; all things were passimg away. 


Was anything permanent + anything stable ¢ Nothing 


but truth; only the absolute, eternal law of things. “Let 


Fimo see that,” said he, “ and I can give lasting peace to 


mankind. Then shall I become their deliverer.” So, in 
opposition to the strong entreaties of his father, wife, and 
friends, he left the palace one might, and exchanged the 
position of a prince for that of a mendicant. “I will 
never return to the palace,” suid he, “till I have attaed 
to the sight of the divine law, and so become Buddha.” * 

He first visited the Brahmans, and listened to their doc- 
trines, but found no satisfaction therein. The wisest 
among them could not teach him true peace, — that pro- 
found inward rest, which was already ealled Nirvana. lle 
was tiyenty-nine years old. Althoueh disapproving of the 
Brahmanic austeritics as an end, he practised them dut- 
jng six years, in order to subdue the senses. He then 
became satisfied that the path to perfection did not lig 
that way. lle therefore resumed his former diet and a 
more comlortable mode of life, aud so lost many disciples 
who had been attracted by his amazing austerity. Alone 
jn his hermitage, he came at last to that solid conviction, 
that KNUWLEDGE never to be shaken, of the laws of things, 
‘which had seemed to hin the only foundation of a truly 
free life, The spot where, after a week of constant med- 
itation, he at last arrived at this beatific vision, became 
one of the most sacred places in India, He was seated 
under a tree, his face to the east, not having moved for a 
day aud night, when le attained the triple science, which 
was to rescue mankind from its woes. ‘Twelve hundred 
years after the death of the Buddha, a Chinese pilgrtin 
was shown what then passed for the sacred tree. It was 

* ie Sanskrit root, whence the English ‘* bode” and * forebode,” 
means ‘to know.” 
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surrounded by high brick walls, with an opening to the 
east, and near it stood many topes and monasteries, Ta 
the opinion of M. Saint-ITilaive, these ruins, and the Jo- 
eality of the tree, may yet be rediscovered. The spot 
deserves to be sought for, since there began a movement 
Which has, on the whole, been a source of happiness and 
improvement to immense multitudes of human beings, 
during twenty-four centuries. 


Having attained this inward certainty of vision, he de- “4 
| ‘ , 


cided to teach the world his truth. He knew well what 
it would bring him,— what opposition, insult, nevlect, 
scorn. But he thought of three classes of men: those 
who were already on the way to the truth, and did not 
need him; those who were fixed in error, and whom he 
could not help; and the poor doubters, uncertain of their 
vay. It was to help these last, the doubters, that the 
Buddha went forth to preach. On his way to the holy 
city of India, Benares, a serious difficulty arrested him 
at the Ganges, namely, his having no money to pay the 
boatman for his passage. At Benares he made his first 
converts, “turning the wheel of the law” for the first 
time. His discourses are contained in the sacred hooks 
of the Buddhists. Ile converted ereat munbers, his father 
among the rest, but met with fieree opposition trom the 
Hindoo Scribes aud Pharisees, the leading Brahmans. So 
he lived and taught, and died at the age of eighty years. 
Naturally, as soon as the prophet was dead he became 
very precious in all eyes. Wis body was burned with 
much pomp, and great contention arose for the wucon- 
suiucd fragments of bone. At last they were divided 
lito eight parts, and a tope was erected, by each of the 
eight fortunate possessors, over such relies as lad fallen to 
hin The ancient books of the North and South avree as 
to the places where the topes were built, and no Roman 
Catholic relies ave so well authenticated. The Buddha, 
who believed with Jesus that “the Hesh profiteth nothing,” 
and that “the word is spirit and life,’ would probably 
have been the first to condemn this idolatry. But fetich- 
worship lingers in the purest religions. 

The tune of the death of Salkkya-muni, like most Oricut- 
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al dates, is uncertain. The Northern Buddhists, in Thi- 
het, Nepal, etc, vary greatly among themselves. The 
‘Chinese Huddhists are not more certain. Lassen, there- 
fet fore, Will: rost of the scholars, accepts as authentic the 
period upon which all the authorities of the South, espe- 
‘gially of Ceylon, agree, which is B. c. 543. Lately Wes- 
Agrgaaid has written a monograph on the subject, m1 which, 
» by a labored argument, he places the date about two hhun- 
# dred years later. Whether he will convince his brother 
ut gacans yomains to be seen. 
be Immediately after the death of Sakya-muni a general 
® council of hus most eminent disciples was called, to fix the 
‘doctrine wid discipline of the church. The legend runs that 
three of the disciples were selected to recite from memory 
what the sage had taught. The first was appointed to 
 Tepeat his teaching upon discipline ; “for discipline,” 
said they, “is the soul of the law.” Whereupon Upali, 
mounting the pulpit, repeated all of the precepts concern- 
BR ing morals and the vitual. Then Ananda was chosen to 
Paiva his master’s discourses concerning faith or doctrine. 
Finally, Kasyapa amounced the philosophy and meta 
¥ physics of the systein. The council’ sat durmg seven 
months, aid the threefold division of the sacred Serlp- 
‘tures of Buddbisin was the result of. their work; for 
. Sakya-riumi wrote nothing himself. dle taught by con- 


/ versation only. 


£7). The sccond general council was called to correct certain 
me  aluses which had begun to creep ID. It was held about a 
PY handred years alter tlie teacher’s death. A great fraters 
me. nity of monks proposed to relax ihe conventual discipline, 
Be) by allowing greater liberty in taking food, in drinking in- 
ue woxicatiny liquor, and taking gold and silver if offered m 
ie alms. The schismatic monks were degraded, to the 
Ss pumbcr of ten thousand, but formed a new sect. The 
2 third council, held during the reign of the great Buddhist 
©) Emperor Asoka, was called on account of heretics, who, to 
© the number of sixty (housand, were degraded and ex- 
if pelled. Atter this, missioniuries were despatched to preach 
il the word in different Jands. The names and success ol 
4 these rissionarics are recorded in the Mahuwanso, or 
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Sacred History, translated by Mr. George Turnow from 
the Singhalese. But what is remarkable is, that the relies 
of some of them have been recently found in the Sanehi 
topes, and in other sacred buildines, contained in caskets, 
with their names inscribed on them. These inscribed 
names correspond with those given to the same mission- 
aries in the historical books of Ceylon. For example, ° 
according té the Iahawanso, two nussionaries, one nained 
Kassapo (or Kasyapa), and the other called Majjlinia (or 
Madhyama), went to preach in the region of the Him- 
alayan Mountains. They journeyed, preached, suffered, 
and toiled, side by side, so the ancient history intorims us, 
—a Justory composed in Ceylon in the fifth century of 
our cra, With the aid of works still more ancient ;* and 
now, When the second Sanchi tope was opened in 18d], 
by Major Cunningham, the relics of these very mission- 
aies were discovered-f ‘The tope was perfect in 1819, 
when visited by Captain Fell,—“not a stone fallen.’ 
Aud though afterward injured, in 1822, by some amateur 
relic-hunters, its contents remained intact. It 1s a solid 
hemisphere, built of roueh stones -without mortar, thirty- 
nine feet in diameter; it has a basement six feet hich, 
projecting all around five feet, and go making a terrace, 
It is surrounded by a stone ruling, with carved flotres, 
In the centre of this tope was found a small chawber, 
male of six stones, containing the relic-box of white 
sandstone, about ten inches square.  Insile this were 
four caskets of steatite (a sacred stone among the Buddh- 
ists), each containing small portions of burnt luman 
bone. On the outside lid of one of these boxes was this 
inscription: “ Relies of the cimancipated Kasyapa Cotra, 
missionary to the whole Hemawanta.” And on the inside 
of the lid was carved! “Relies of the emancipated Mad- 
hyama.” These relies, with those of eight other leading 
men of the Buddhist Church, had rested in this monu- 
ment since the age of Asoka,and cannot have been placed 
there later than B. c. 220, 

The missionary spirit displayed by Buddhism distin- 
guishes it from all other religions which preceded Christian- 


* Saint-Hiluire. + Bhilsu Topes. 
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ity, The religion of Confucius never attempted to make 
© converts outside of China. Brahmanism. never went 
P Yeyond India. The system of Zoroaster was a Persian 
EY religion ; that of Keypt was eontined to the Valley of the 
Be Nile; that of Greece to the Hellenic race. But Buddh- 
jam wis inflamed with the desire of bringing all man- 
kind to a knowledge of its truths. Its ardent and success- 
* ful missionaries converted multitudes in Nepaul, Thibet, 
+ Birmah, Ceylon, China, Stun, Japan ; and in all these 
* states its monasteries are to-day the chief sources of 
* knowledge and centres of instruction to the people. [tis 
A idle to class such a yeligion as this with the superstitions 
FY which debase mankind. Its power lay in the strength of 
> eopviction which inspired its teachers; and that, again, 
must have come from the sight of truth, not the belief 
in error. 


$4, Leadiny Doctrines of Buddhism. 


What, then, are the doctrines of Buddhism? What are 
the essential teachings of the Buddha and his disciples ? 
Is it a system, as we are So often told, which denies God 
and inmmortality 2 Has a/heesn such a power over human 
hearts in the East? Is the Asiatie mind thus im love 
with eicrnal death ¢ Let us try to discover. 

The hermit of Sakya, as we have seen, took his de- 
partuwre from two profound convictions, —the evil of 
perpetual change, and the possibility of something perma- 
me. nent. Ile might have used the language of the Book of 
fi) Feclesiastes, aud cried, “ Vanity of vanities ! all is vanity Me 
The profound gloom of that wonderful book is based on 
the same course of thought as that of the Buddha, namely, 
that everything goes round aud round in a cirele ; that 
nothing moves forward; that there is no new thing 
under the sun; that the sun rises and sets, and rises 
again ; that the wind blows north and south, and cist 
and west, and then returns according to its .cireuits 
Where can rest be found? where peace ? where any 
certainty? Siddartha was young , bat he saw age ap- 
proaching. He was in health; but he knew that sick- 
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ness and death were lying in wait for him. He « ud 
not escape from the sight of this perpetual round of 
growth and decay, life and death, joy and woe. Ile ered 
out, from the depths of his soul, tor somethine stable, 
permanent, real. 

Again, he was assured that this emancipation from 
change and decay was to be found in knowledee. But 
by knowledge he did not intend the perception and recol- 
lection of outward facts, -—uot learning. Nor did he 
Incan speculative knowledve, or the power of reasoning. 
Ile meant intuitive knowledge, the sight of eternal truth, 
the perception of the uuchanging laws of the universe 
This was a knowledge which was not to be attained by 
any merely intelectual process, but by moral training, by 
purity of heart and life. Therefore he renounced the 
world, and went into the forest, and became an auchorite. 

But just at this point he separated himself from the 
Brahimiaus. They also were, and are, believers in the 
value of mortification, abnegation, penance, They had 
their hermits in his day. But they believed in the value 
of penance as accumulating merit. They practised self- 
denial for its own sake. The Buddha practised il as a 
moans to a higher end, —- emancipation, purification, mtu 
ition. And this end he believed that he had at last 
attained. At last he saw the truth. Ie became “wide 
awake.” Tllusions disappeared; the reality was letore 
him. We was the Buddha, — the May wuo KNEW. 

still he was a man, not a God. And here again js 
another point of departure from Bralinanism. Tn that 
system, the final result of devotion was to become ab- 
sorbed in God. The doctrine of the Brahmans is divine 
absorption; that of the Buddhists, limaman development. 
In the Brahmanical system, God is everything and man 
nothing. In the Buddhist, man is everythine and God 
nothing. Here is its atheism, that it makes so much of 
man as to forget God. It is perhaps “without God in 
the world,’ but it does not deny him. It accepts the 
doctrine of the three worlds, — the eternal world of abso- 
lute being; the celestial world of the vods, Brana, Indra, 
Vischnu, Siva; and the finite world, consisting of indi- 
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y vidual souls and the laws of nature. Only it says, of the 


world of absolute being, Nirvana, we know nothing. That 
is our aim and end ; but it is the direct opposite to all we 
“know. It is, therefore, to us as nothing. The celestial 
Sworld, that of the gods, is even of less moment to us. 
What we know are the everlasting laws of nature, by 
obedience to which we rise, disobeying which we fall, by 
perfect obedience to which we shall at last obtain Nir- 
vana, and rest forever. 

To the mind of the Buddha, therefore, the world con- 
sisted of two orders of existence, — souls and laws. Ie 
saw an infinite multitude of souls, —in insects, animals, 
men, — and saw that they were surrounded by inflexible 
laws, -—— the laws of nature. To know these and to obey 
them, — this was emancipation. 

The fundamental doctrine of Buddhism, taught by its 
founder and received by all Buddhists without exception, 
in the North and in the South, in Birmah and Thibet, in 
Yeylon and China, is the doctrine of the four subline 
truths, namely :— 

1. All existence is evil, because all existence is subject 
to change and decay. 

9 The source of this evil is the desire for things which 
are to change and pass away, 

8 This desire, and the evil which follows it, are not 
inevitable; for if we choose we can arrive at Nirvana, 
when both shall wholly cease. 

4 There is a fixed and certain method to adopt, by 
pursiuug which we attain this end, without possibility of 
‘failure. 

These four truths are the basis of the system. ‘They 
are; Ist, the evil; 2d, its cause; 3d, its end; 4th, the 
way of reaching the end. 

They follow the eight steps of this way, namely : — 

1. Right behef, or the correct faith. 

9. Light judgment, or wise application of that faith to 
life. ' 
3. Right utterance, or perfect truth in all that we say 
and do. 

4. Night motives, or proposing always a proper end 
and aim. 
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5. Right occupation, or an outward life not involving 


Ge eh 
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sht obedience, or faithful observance of duty. 
(. rht 


Oo 
Ig 
ight memory, or a proper recollection of past 
conduct. 

8. Right meditation, or keeping the mind fixed on 
permanent truth. 

After this system of doctrine follow certain moral com- 
mands and prohibitions, namely, five, which apply to all 
men, and five others which apply only to the novices or 
the monks. The five first commandments are: Ist, do 
not kill; 2d, do not steal; 3d, do not commit adultery; 
4th, do not lie; Sth, do not become intoxicated. The 
other five are: Ist, take no solid food after noon ; 2d, do 
not visit dances, singing, or theatrical representations ; 
od, use no ornaments or perfumery in dress; 4th, use no 
luxurious be ds; 5th, accept neither gold nor silver, - 

All these doctrines and precepts have been the subject 
of innumerable commentaries and expositions. — Every- 
thing has been commented, explained, and elucidated. 
Systems of casuistry as voluminous as those of the 
Fathers of the Company of Jesus, systems of theology 
as full of minute analysis as the ereat Sumida Totius 
Theologie of St, Thomas, are to be found in the libraries 
of the monasteries of Thibet and Ceylon. The monks 
have their Golden Legends, their Lives of Saints, tull of 
miracles and marvels. On this simple basis of a few 
rules and convictions has arisen a vast fabrie of meta- 
physics. Much of this literature is instructive and enter- 
taining. Some of it is profound. Baur, who had made a 
special study of the intricate speeulations of the Gnostics 
compares them with “the vast abstractions of Buddhisr,” 


3.5. The Spirit of Buddhism Rational and Humane 


Ultimately, two facts appear, as we contemplate this 
system, — first, its rationalism ; second, its humanity, 

It is a system of rationalism. It appeals throughout 
to human reason. It proposes to save man, not from 
a future but a present lel), and to save him by teach 
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ing. Tis great means of influence is the sermon. ‘The 
Buddha preached immumerable sermons ; his missionaries 
went abroad preaching. Buddhism has made all its con- 
quests honorably, by a process of rational appeal to the 
jiuman mind. It was never propagated-by force, even 
when it had the power of imperial rajas to support it. 
Certainly, it is a very encouraving fact in the history of 
man, that the two religions which have made more con- 
yerts than any other, Buddhisin and Christianity, have 
not depended for their success on the sword of the con- 
queror or the frauds of priestcraft, but have gained their 
yvietories in the fair conflict of reason with reason. We 
grant that Buddhism has not been without its supersti- 
tions and its errors; but it has not deceived, and it has not 
persecuted, In this respect it can teach Christians a les- 
son. Buddhism has no prejudices against those who con- 
fess another faith. The Buddhists have founded no In- 
quisition ; they have combined the zeal which converted 
kingdoms with a toleration almost inexplicable to our 
Western expericnee. Only one religious war las dark- 
ened their peaceful history during twenty-three  een- 
turies, — that which took place in Thibet, but of which 
we know little, A Siamese told Crawford that he be- 
lieved all the religiois of the world to be branches of the 
true religion. A Buddhist in Ceylon sent is son to a 
Christian school, and told the astonished missionary, “1 
respect Christianity as much as Buddhism, for | reeard it 
as a help to Buddhism.” MM. Hue and Gabet converted 
no Buddhist in Tartary and Thibet, but they partially 
converted one, bringing him so far as to say that he con- 
sidered himself at the same time a good Christian and a 
good Burldhist. 

Buddhism is also a religion of humanity. Because it 
Jays such stress on reason, it respects all men, since all 
possess this same gift. In its origin it broke down all 
castes All men, of whatever rank, can enter its priest- 
hood. Jt has an unbounded charity for all souls, and 
holds it a duty to mike saerifices for all, One legend 
tells us that the Puddha. gaye lis body for food to a 
starved tigress, who could not nurse her young through 
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weakness. An incident singularly lke that in the fourth 
chapter of John is recorded of the hermit, who asked a 
woman of low caste for water, and when she expressed 
surprise said, “ Give me dvink, and I will give you truth.” 
The unconditional command, “Thou shalt not kill,” 
which applies to all living creatures, has had great in- 
fluence im softening the manners of the Mongols. ‘This 
command is connected with the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of souls, which is one of the essential doctrines of 
this system as well as of Bralunanism. But Buddhism 
has abolished hwman sacrifices, and indeed all bloody 
offerings, and its innocent altars are only crowned with 
flowers and leaves: It also inculeates-a positive Inunan- 
ity, consisting of good actions. All its priests are sup- 
ported by daily alms. It is a duty of the Buddhist to be 
hospitable to strangers, to establish hospitals for the sick 
and poor, and even for sick animals, to plant shadc-trees, 
and erect houses for travellers. My. Malcom, the Baptist 
missionary, says that he was resting one day im a zayat 
in a small village in Birmah, and was scarcely seated 
when a woman brought a nice mat for him to lie on, 
Another brought cool water, and aman went and picked 
for hima half a dozen evood oranges. None sought or ex- 
pected, he says, the least reward, but disappeared, and lett 
him to his repose. He adds: “None can ascend the 
river without being struck with the hardihood, skill, 
energy, and good-lLumor of the Birmese _boatmen. In 
point of temper and morality they ave infinitely superior 
to the boatmen on our Western waters. In my various 
trips, [ have seen no quarrel nor heard a hard word” 

Mx. Malcom goes on thus: “Many of these people 
huve never seen a white man before, but I am constantly 
struck with their politeness. They desist from anything 
on the slightest intimation; never crowd around to be 
troublesome; aud if on my showing them my watch or 
pencil-case, or anything which particularly attracts them, 
there are more than can get a sight, the outer ones stand 
woof and wait till their turn comes ree 

“Tsaw no intemperance in Burmah, though an intoxi- 
cating liquor is made easily of the juice of a palm..... 
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«A man may travel from one end of the kingdom to 
the other without money, feeding and lodging as well as 
the people.” 

“T have seen thousands together, for hours, on public 
occasions, rejoicing all ardor, and no act of violence or 
case of intoxication. , 

“During my whole residence in the country I never 
saw an indecent act or immodest gesture im Man or 
woman. .... J have seen hundreds of men and women 
bathing, and no immodest or careless act. .... 

“ Ghildren are treated with great kindness, not only by 
the mother but the father, who, when unemployed, takes 
the young child in his arms, and seenis pleased to attend 
to it, while the mother cleans the vice or sits unemployed 
at his side. 1 have as often seen fathers caressing female 
infants ag male. A widow with male and female children 
ig more likely to be sought im marriage than if she has 
mone....- 

«Children are almost as reverent to parents as among 
the Chinese. The aged are treated with great care and 
tenderness, and occupy the best places in all assemblies.” 

According to Saint-Hilaire’s opinion, the Buddhist mo- 
rality is one of endurance, patience, submission, and absti- 
nence, rather than of action, enerey, enterprise, Love 
for all beings is its nucleus, every animal being our possi- 
ble relative. To love our enemies, to offer our lives for 
animals, to abstain from even defensive warfare, to govern 
ourselves, to avoid vices, to pay obedience to superiors, to 
reverence age, to provide food and shelter ‘for men and 
animals, to dig wells and plant trees, to despise no reli- 
gion, show no ‘tolerance, not to persecute, are the virtues 
of these people. Polygamy is tolerated, but not approved. 
Monogamy is general in Ceylon, Siam, Birmah ; some- 
what less so in Thibet and Mongolia. Woman is better 
treated by Buddhism than by any other Oriental religion, 


§ 6. Buddhism as a Religion. 


But what is the religious life of Buddhism? Can there 
be a veligion without a God? And if Buddhism has no 
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God, how can it have worship, prayer, devotion? There 
is no doubt that it has all these. We have seen that its 
culfus is much hike that of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Tt citfers from this church in having no secular priests, but 
only regulars; all its clerey are monks, taking the three 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Their vows, 
however, are not revocable ; they can relinquish the yel- 
low robe, and return into the world, if they find they have 
mistaken their vocation. 

The God of Buddhism is the Buddha himself, the 
deified man, who has become an infinite being by entering 
Nirvana. ‘To him prayer is addressed, and it is so natural 
for man to pray, that no theory can prevent him from 
doing it. In Thibet, prayer-ineetings are held even in the 
streets. Hue says: “ There is a very touching custom at 
Lhassa. In the evening, just before sundown, all the 
people leave their work, and meet in groups in the public 
streets and squares. All kneel and begin to chant their 
prayers in a low and musical tone. The concert of song 
which rises from all these numerous reunions produces an 
immense and solemn harmony, which deeply inpresses 
the mind. We could not help sadly comparing this Pavan 
city, where all the people prayed together, with our Euro- 
pean cities, where men would blush to be seen iuakin 
the sign of the cross.” 

In Thibet confession was early enjoined. Public wor- 
ship is there a solemn confession before the assembled 
priests. It confers entive absolution from sins. It con- 
sists in an open confession of sin, and a promise to sin uo 
more. Consecrated water is also used in the service of 
the Pagodas. 

There are thirty-five Buddhas who have preceded Sakya- 
muni, and are considered the chief powers for taking 
away sin. These are called the “ Thirty-five Buddhas of 
Confession.” Sakya-muuu, however, has been included in 
the munber. Some lamas are also joined with them in 
the sacred pictures, as Tsonkhapa, a Jama born in A.D, 
1555, and others. The mendiecant priests of Buddha are 
bound to confess twice a month, at the new and full 
MOOD 
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The Buddhists have also nunneries for women. It is 
related that Sakya-muni consented to establish them at 
the earnest request of his aunt and nurse, and of his 
favorite <lisciple, Ananda. These nuns tiuke the same 
yows as the monks. Them rules require them to show 
‘reverence even to the youngest monk, and to use no angry 
or harsh words to a priest. The nun must be willig to 
be taught ; she must go once a fortnight for this parpose 
to some virtuous teacher ; she must not devote more thau 
two weeks at a time to spiritual retirement ; she must not 
go out merely for amusement; after two years’ prepalit- 
tion she can be initiated, and she is bound to attend the 
closing ceremonies of the rainy season. 


§ 7. Karna and Nirvana. 


One of the principal metaphysical doctrines of this 
system 1s that which it called Karma. This means the 
law of consequences, by which every act committed in 
one life entails results in another. This law operates 
until one reaches Nirvana. Mr. Hardy goes so far as to 
suppose that Karma causes the merits or demerits of each. 
goul to result at death in the production of another coi- 
sciousness, and in fact to result di a new person. But 
this must be an error. [anna is the law of consequences, 
by which every act receives its exact recompense in the 
next world, where the soul is born again. But unless the 
game soul passes on, such a recompense 18 impossible. 

“Karma, said Buddha, “is the most essential properly 
of all beings; it is inherited from previous births, it is 
the cause of all good and evil, and the reason why some 
are mean and some exalted when they come into the 
world. Jt is like the shadow which always ACCOMPULLes 
the body.” Buddha himself obtained all his elevation by 
means of the Karma obtained in previous states. No one 
ean obtain Karma or inerit, but those who hear the dis- 
courses of Buddha. 

_ There has been much discussion among scholars con- 

cerning the true meaning of Nirvana, the end of all Bud- 

dhist expectation. [s it annihilation? Or is it absorp- 
K 
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tion in God?) The weight of authority, no doubt, is in 
favor of the first view. Burnouf’s conclusion is: “ Por 
Buddhist theists, it is the absorption of the individual lite 
in God; for atheists, absorption of this individual life in 
the nothing. But for both, it is deliverance from all evil, 
it is supreme atfranchisement.” In the opinion that 1t is 
annihilation agree Max Miller, Turnour, Schmidt, and 
Hardy. And M. Saint-Hilaive, while calling it “a hideous 
faith,’ nevertheless assigns it toa third part of the human 
Tace. 

Sut, on the other hand, scholars of the highest rank 
deny this view. In particular, Bunsen ((/otd i der Ces- 
chichie) calls attention to the fact that, in the oldest 
monuments of this religion, the earliest Sutras, Nirvana is 
spoken of as a condition attained in the present life. 
Hlow then can it mean annihilation? Tt is a state in 
which all desires cease, all passions die. Bunsen believes 
that the Buddha never denied or questioned God or im- 
mortality. 

The following account of Nrrvana is taken from the 
Pali Sacred Books : 

“ Acain the at et Sigal said to Nagaséna: ‘ls the 
joy of Nirvana wumixed, or is it associated with sorrow ?? 
The priest replied that it is wuuixed satisfaction, entirely 
free from sorrow, 

“ Avain the king of Sigal said to Nigaséna: ‘Is Nir- 
vana im the east, west, south, or north ; above or below 4 
Is there such a place as Nirvana? If so, where is it ? 
Nagaséna: ‘ Neither in the east, south, west, nor north, 
neither in the sky above, nor in the earth below, nor in 
any of the infinite sakwalas, is there such a place as Nir- 

ana” Milinda: ‘ Then if Nirvana have no locality, there 
can be no such thing; and when it is said that any one 
attains Nirvana, the declaration is false” Nigasena: 
‘There is no such place as Nirvana, and yet it exists ; the 
priest who seeks it in the right manner will attain it’ 
‘When Nirvana is attained, is there such a place?’ Na- 
gascnia : ‘When a priest attains Nirvana there is such a 
place’ Milinda: ‘Where is that place?’ Nagascna; 
‘Wherever the precepts can be observed ; it may be any- 
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BUDDHISM. Lobo 


‘ay + e . 
[ 'where ; just as he who has two eyes can see the sky from 
‘any or wll places; or as all places may have an eastern 
side,” 
— The Buddhist asserts Nirvana as the object of all his 
hope, yet, if you ask him what it is, may reply, “ Nothing.” 
But this cannot mean that the highest good of mean 1s 
annihilation. No pessimism could be more extreme than 
such a doctrine. Such a belief is not in accordance with 
}uman nature, Tennyson 1s wiser when he writes: — 
‘‘ Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 

No life that breathes with human breath 

Has ever truly longed for death, 
OM is) Le, whereof our nerves are scant, 

O life, not death, for which we pant ; 

More life, and fuller, that I want.” 


The Buddhist, when he says that Nirvana is nothiny, 
means simply that it is 20 thing ; that it 1s nothing to cut 
resent conceptions ; that it is the opposite of all we 
nee the contradiction of what we eall life now, a state 
go sublime, so wholly different from anything we know ox 
ean know now, that it is the same thing as nothing to Us, 
All present life is change ; that is permanence: all pres- 
ent life is going wp and down ; that is stability: all present 
life is the life of sense ; that is spirit. 

The Buddhist denies God in the same way. He is the 


unknowable. He is the impossible to be conceived of, 


«© Who shall name Him 
And dare to say, 
©T believe in Him’? 
Who shall deny Him, 
And venture to atlirm, 
© T believe in Him not #’”* 


To the Buddhist, short, the element of time and the 
finite is all, as to the Brahman the element of eternity 3s 
all. It isthe most absolute contradiction of Brahmanism 
which we can conceive. 

Tt seems impossible for the Eastern mind to hold at the 
ganie time the two conceptions of God and nature, the in- 
finite and the finite, eternity and time. The Brahmuus 


* Goethe, I’aust. 
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aceept the reality of God, the infinite and the eternal, and 
omit the reality of the finite, of nature, history, time, and 
the world. The Buddhist accepts the last, and ignores 
the first. 

This question has been fully discussed by Mr. Alger in 
his very able work, “ Critical History of the Doctrine of 
a Future Life” and his conclusion is wholly opposed to 
the view which makes Nirvana equivalent to annihila- 
tion. 


§ 8. Good and Bvil of Buddhism. 


The good and the evil of Buddhism are thus sumed 
up by M. Saint-Hilaire. 

le remarks that the first peculiarity of Buddhism is 
the wholly practical direction taken by its founder. ITe 
proposes to himself the salvation of mankind, He ab- 
stains from the subtle philosophy of the Bralmaus, and 
takes the most direct and simple way to his end. But he 
does not offer low and sensual rewards; he does not, like 
so many lawgivers, promise to his followers riches, pleas-’ 
wres, conquests, power. Ile invites them to salvation by 
ineans of virtue, knowledve, aud self-denial, Not in the 
Vedas, nor the books which proceed from it, do we tind 
such noble appeals, though they too look at the infinite » 
as their end. But the indisputable glory of Buddha is the 
boundless charity to man with which bis son) was filled, 
He lived to instruct and euide man aright . Ie says in 
so many words, “ My law is a law of grace for all” (Bur- 
nouf, Introduction, ete. p. 198). We may add to M, 
Saint-Hilaire’s statement, that in these words the Buddha 
plainly aims at what we have calieda eatholic religion, Tn 
his view of man’s sorrowful life, all distinctions of rank 
and class fall away ; all are poor and needy together ; and 
here, too, he comes in contact with that Christianity which 
says, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are licavy- 
laden.” Buddha also wished to cure the sicknesses, not 
only of the Hindoo life, but of the life of mankind. 

M. Saint-Hilaire adds, that, in seeking thus to help 
man, the means of the Buddha are pure, like his ends 
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He tries to convince and to persuade : he does not wish 
to compel. Ile allows confession, and helps the weak 
and simple by explanations and parables, He also tries 
to guard man agaist evil, by estiblishing habits of chas- 
tity, temperance, aud self-control. He goes forward into 
the Christian graces of patience, humility, and forgive- 
ness of injuries. Ie has a horror of falsehood, a rever- 
ence for truth; he forbids slander and gossip ; he teaches 
respect for parents, family, life, home. 

Yet Saint-Hilaire declares that, with all these merits, 
Buddhism has not been able to found a tolerable soulal 
state or a single good government. It failed in India, 
the land of its birth. Nothing like the progress and the 
development of Christian civilization appears in Buddh- 
ism. Something in the heart of the system makes it 
aterile, notwithstanding its excellent intentions. What 
is it ? 

The fact is, that, notwithstanding its benevolent pur- 
poses, its radival thought is a selfish one. It rests on 
pure individualism, — each aman’s object is to save his 
own soul. All the faults of Buddhism, according to M. . 
Saint-Tilaire, spring from this root of egotism in the 
heart of the system. 

No doubt the same idea is found in Christiamty.  Per- 
sonal salvation is herein included, But Christianity stards 
from a very different point: it is the “ kingdoin of Heav- 
en.” “Thy kingdom come: thy will be done on earth.” 
It is not going on away from time to find an unknown 
eterniiy. It is God with us, eternity here, eternal hile 
abiding in us now. HH some narrow Protestant sects 
make Christianity to consist essentially im the salvation 
of our own soul’ hereafter, they fall into the condeiia- 
tion of Buddhism, But that is not the Christianity of 
Christ. Christ accepts the great prophetic idea of a Mes- 


gia who brines down God’s reign into this life. It is 


the New Jerusalem coming down from God out of heav- 


ten. It is the carth full of the knowledve of God, as the 


waters cover the sca. It is all mankind laboring re lior 
for this general woot. ; . 
Phis solitary preoccupation with one’s own salvation 
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causes the religious teachers of Buddhism to live apart, 
outside of society, and take no interest in it. There is in 
the Catholic and Protestant world, beside the mouk, a 
secular priesthood, which labors to save other men’s 
bodies and souls. No such priesthood exists in Buddhism. 

Moreover, not the idea of salvation from evil, — which 
keeps before us evil as the object of contemplation, — but 
the idea of good, is the true motive for the human con- 
science. This leads us up at once to God; this alone 
can create love. We can only love by seeing something 
lovely. God must seem, not terrible, but lov ely, in order 
to be loved. Man must seem, not mean and poor, but 
noble and beautiful, before we can love him. ‘This idea 
of the good does not appear in Buddhism, says M. Saint- 
Hilaire. Not a spark of this divine flame — that which 
to see and show has given immortal glory to Plato and to 
Soarates —has descended on Sakya-muni. The notion of 
rewards, substituted for that of the infinite beauty, has 
perverted everything in his system. 

Duty itself becomes corrupted, as soon as the idea of 
the good disappears. [t becomes then a blind submission 
to mere law. It is an outward constraint, not an inward 
Inspiration. Scepticism follows. “The world is empty, 
tle heart is dead surely,” is its language. Nihilisin ar- 


rives sooner or later. God is nothing ; man is nothine ; 
life is nothing; death is nothing ; eternity is nothing, 


Hence the protound sadness of Buddhism, To its eye all 
existence is evil, and the only hope is to escape from time 
into eternity, — or into nothing, —as you may choose to 
interpret Nirvana. While Buddhism makes God, or the 
good, and heaven, to be equivalent to nothing, it inteusi- 
fies and exaggerates evil. Though heaven is a blank, 
hell is a very solid reality. It is present and future too, 
Everything in the thousand hells of Buddhism is painted 
as vividly as in the hell of Dante. God has disappcared 
from the universe, and in his place is only the inexorable 
law, which erinds on forever. It punishes and rewards, 
but has no love in it. Jt is only dead, cold, hard, cruel, 
unrelenting law. Yet Buddhists are not atheists, any 
more than a child who has never heard of God is an 
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atheist. A child is neither deist nor atheist: he has no 
theology. 

The only emancipation from self-love is in the percep- 
tion of an infinite love. Buddhisin, ignoring this infinite 
love, incapable of communion with God, aiming at mo- 
rality without religion, at humanity without piety, be- 
comes at last a prey to the sadness of a selfish isolation. 
We do not say that this is always the case, for in all sys- 
tems the heart often redeems the errors of the head. But 
this is the logical drift of the system and its usual out- 
Collie. 


§ 9. Relation of Buddhism to Christianity. 


In closing this chapter, let us ask what relation this 
reat system sustains to Christianity. 

The fundamental doctrine and central idea of Buddhisiy 
is personal salvation, or the salvation of the soul by per- 
sonal acts of fuith and obedience. This we maintain, net- 
withstanding the opinion that some schools of Buddhists 
teach that the soul itself 1s mot a constant clement oy a 
speciil substance, but the mere result of past inerit or 
demerit. For if there he ne soul, there can be no trans- 
migration, Now it is ceriain that the doctrime of trans- 
migration is the very basis of Buddhisin, the corner-stone 
of the system. ‘Thus M. Saint-Ifilaire says: “The chick 
and most immovable fact of ,uddhist metaphysics is the 
doctrine of transmigration.” Without a soul-to migrate, 
there can be no migration. Moreover, the whole ethics 
of the system would fall with its metaphysics, on tls 
theory ; for why wrge men to right conduct, i order to 
attain lappiness, or Nirvana, hereafter, if they are not 
to exist hereafter. No, the soul’s immortality 1s a radical 
doctrine in Buddhista, and this doctrine is one of its 
points of contact with Christianity. 

Another point of contact is its doctrine of reward wud 
punishment, — a doctrine imcompatible with the suppost- 
tion that the soul does nob pass on from world to world. 
But this is the essence of all its ethics, the iminutable, 
jnevitable, unalterable consequences of good and evil, tn 
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this also it agrees with Christianity, which teaches that 
“ whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap”; thab 
he who turns his pound into five will be set over tive 
cities, he who tums: it into ten, over ten cities. 

A third point of contact with Christianity, however 
singular it may at first appear to say so, is the doctrine 
of Nirvana. Nirvana, to the Buddhist, means the abso- 
lute, eternal world, beyond time and space; that which 
is nothing to us now, but will be everything hereafter, 
Incapable of cognizing both time and eternity, it males 
them absolute negations of each other, 

The peculiarity of Plato, according to Mr. Emerson and 
other Platonists was, that he was able to grasp and hold 
intellectually both conceptions, —ot God and man, the 
infinite and finite, the eternal and the temporal. The 
merit of Christianity is, in like manner, that it is able to 
take up and keep, not primarily as dogma, but as lite, 
both these antagonistic ideas. Christianity recognizes 
God as the infinite and eternal, but recognizes also the 
world of time and space as real. Man exists as well as 
God: we love God, we must love man too. Brahmanism 
loves God, but not man; it has picty, but not Immanity. 
Buddhism loves man, but not Cod; it has humanity, but 
not piety; or if it has piety, it is by a beautiful want of 
lovie, its heart being wiser than its head. ‘That which 
sees in impossibility in these Mastern systems is a fact 
of daily life to the Christian child, to the ignorant and 
simple Christian man or woman, who, amid daily duty 
and trial, find joy in both heavenly and earthly love. 

There is a reason for this in the inmost nature of Chris- 
tianity as compared with Buddhism. Why is it that 
Buddhism is a religion without God? Sakya-muni did not 
ignore God. The object of his life was to attain Nirvana, 
that is, to attain a union with God, the Intinite Being. 
He became Buddha by this divine experience. Why, 
then, is not this religious experience a constituent clenient 
in Buddhism, as it is in Christianity? Because in Buddh- 
ism jan struggles upward to find God, while in Chris- 
tianity God comes down to find man, ‘To speak in the 
language of teclmical theology, Buddhism is a doctrine 
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* of works, and Christianity of grace. That which God 
> gives all men may receive, and be united by this com- 
amunity of grace in one fellowship. But the results 
attained by effort alone, divide men; because som lo 
‘more and receive more than others. The saint attained 
Buddha, but that was because of his superhuman efforts 
and socrifices ; it does not encourage others to hope for 
the same result. 
We see, then, that here, as elsewhere, the superiority 
of Christianity is to be found in its quantity, in its 
fulness of life. It touches Buddhism at all its good 
poiuts, mn all its truths. It accepts the Buddlhistie doc- 
trine of rewards and punishments, of law, progress, self 
denial, self-control, humanity, charity, equality of man 
with man, and pity for human sorrow; but to all this it 
adidls —how much more! Jt fills up the dreary void of 
Buddhism with a living God; with a life of God in man’s 
soul, a heaven here as well as hereafter. It vives us, in 
addition to the struggle of the soul to find God, a God 
coming down to find the soul. It gives a divine as real 
as the human, an jufinite as solid as the finite. And this 
it does, not by a system of thought, but hy a fountain 
and stream of life. If all Christian works, the New 
Testament included, were destroyed, we should lose a 
yast deal no doubt; but we should not lose Christianity ; 
for that is not a book, but a life. Out of that stream ot 
life svould be again developed the conception of Cliris- 
stianity, as a thought and a belief. We should be like 
the poople living on the banks of the Nile, ignorant for 
five thousand years of its sources ; not knowing whence 
its beneficent inundations were derived ; not knowing by 
what miracle its great stream could flow on and on amid the 
jutense heats, where uo rain falls, and fed during a conse 
of tavelve hundred miles by no single affluent, yet not 
absorbed in the sand, nor evaporated by the ever-buruny 
sun. But though ignorant of its source, they know it has 
a sorrce, and can cnjoy all its benefits and blessings. S50 
Christianity is a full viver of life, containing traths ap- 
parently the most antagonistic, filling the soul and heart 
of man and the social state of nations with its impulses 
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and its ideas. We should lose much in losing our posi- 
tive knowledge of its history ; but if all the books were 
gone, the tablets of the human heart would remain, «anid 
on these would be written the everlasting Gospel of 
Jesus, in living letters which no years could efface and 
no changes conceal. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ZOROASTER AND THE ZEND AVESTA. 


§.1. Ruins of the Palace of Xerxes at Persepolis. § 2. treck Accounts 
of Zoroaster. Plutarch's Description of his Religion. § 3. Anquetil du 
Perron and his Discovery of the Zend Avesta. § 4, Epoch of Zoroaster. 
What do we know of hin? §5. Spirit of Zoroaster and of his Religion. 
§ 6. Character of the Zend Avesta. § 7. Later Development of the 
System in the Bundchesch. § 8. Relation of the Religion of the Zend 
Avesta to that of the Vedas. § 9. Is Monothcisim or pure Dualisia 
the Doctrine taught in the Z nd Avesta? § 10. Relation of this Sys- 
tem to Christianity. The Kingdom of Heaven. 


Be § 1. Ruins of the Puluce of Xerxes at Persepolis. 


N the southwestern part of Persia is the lovely valley 
LL of Schiraz, in the province of Farsistan, which is the 
ancient Persis. Through the long spring and summer the 
plains wre coveredl with flowers, the air is laden with per- 
fume, and the melody of birds, winds, and waters fills the 
ear. The fields are covered with grain, which ripens 1 
May; the grapes, apricots, and peaches are finer than 
those of Europe. The nightingale (or bulbul) smgs more 
sweetly than elsewhere, and the rose-bush, the national 
emblem of Persia, grows to the size of a tree, and 1s 
weighed down by its luxuriant blossoms. The beauty of 
this region, and the loveliness of the women of Schiraz 
awakened the genius of Matiz and of Saadi, the two great 
lyric poets of the East, both of whom resided here. 

At one extremity of this valley, in the hollow of a 
crescent formed by rocky hills, thirty miles northwest of 
Schiraz, stands an immense platforny, titty feet high above 
the plain, hewn partly out of the mountain itself, and 
partly built up with gray marble blocks from twenty bo 
sixty fect long, so nicely fitted together that the joints can 
scurcely be detected. This platform is about fourteen 
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hundred feet long by nine hundred broad, and its faces 
front the four quarters of the heavens. You rise from 
the plain by flights of marble steps, so broad and easy 
that a procession on horseback could ascend them. By 
these you reach a landing, where stand as sentinels two 
colossal figures sculptured from great blocks of muerble 
The one horn in the forehead seems to Heeren to indicate 
the Unicorn ; the mighty limbs, whose muscles are carved 
With the precision of the Grecian chisel, induced Sir 
Robert Porter to believe that they represented the sacred 
buils of the Magian religion; while the solemn, half- 
human repose of the features suggests some symbolic and 
supernatural caning. Passing these sentinels, who have 
kept their solitary watch for centuries, you ascend by 
other flights of steps to the top of the terrace. There 
stand, lonely and beautiful, a few gleantic columns, whose 
lufty fluted shafts and elegantly carved capitals belong 
to an unknown order of architecture. Fifty or sixty feet 
high, twelve or fifteen feet in cireumference, they, with a 
multitude of others, once supported the roof of cedar, now 
fallen, whose beams stretched from vapital to capital, and 
which protected the assembled multitudes from the hot 
sun of Souther Asia. Along the noble upper stairway 
are carved vows of figures, which seem to be ascending by 
your side. They represent warriors, courtiers, captives, 
meu of every nation, among whom may be easily distin- 
giished the nevro from the centre of Africa. Inscriptions 
abound, in that strange arrow-headed er wedee-shaped 
character, — one of the most ancient and difficult of all, — 
which, after long batilme the learning of Europe, has at 
last begun yiclded to the science and acuteness of the 
present century. One of the inseriptions copicd fron 
these walls was read by Grotefend as follows :— 
“Darius the King, King of Kings, son of Iystaspes, 
successor of the Ruler of the World, Djemelud.” 
Another ;— 


“Xerxes the King, King of Kings, son of Darius the 
King, successor of the Ruler of the World.” 


More recently, other inscriptions have been deciphered, 
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one of which is thus given by another German Orientalist, 


created the earth, the heaven, aud men ‘ who has given 

‘glory to inen ; who has made, Xerxes king, the ruler of 

emany. I, Xerxes, King of Kings, king of the earth near 

and far, son of Darius, an Achwmenid, What I have done 

here, and what [ have done elsewhere, I have done by the 

| grace of Abhura-Mazda.” 

In another place : — 

ef)“ Artaxerxes the King has declared that this great work: 
* 4s dons by me. May Ahura-Mazda and Mithra protect 

me, my building, and my people.” F 


Here, then, was the palace of Darius and his succes- 
sors, Xerxes and Artaxerxes, famous for their conquests, 
bee gone of Which are recorded on these walls, — who car- 
ried their victorious arms into India on the east, Syria 
» and Asia Minor on the west, but even more’ famous for 
being defeated at Mavathou and Thermopyle. By the 
side of these columns sat the great kings of Persia, giving 
audience to ambassivtors fron distant lands. Here, per- 
haps, sat Oyrus himself, the founder of the Persian monu- 
archy, and issued orders to rebuild Jerusalem. Here the 
gon of Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of Seripture, may have 
brought from Susa the fair Esther. For this is the famous 
Persepolis, and on those loftier platforms, where only 
ruinous heaps of stones now remain, stood that other 
‘palace, which Alexander Iuned in his intoxication three 
yindred and thirty years before Christ. “Solitary in 
their situation, peculiar in their character,” says Heeren, 
“these rains rise above the deluge of years which has 
overwhebned all the records of human ovandeur around 

* Die Persischen Keilinscriften. (Leipzig, 1847.) See also the ae- 
gount of the inscription at Behistun, in Lenormant’s “Munnal of An- 
‘gient History.” 

+ Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies, —Duncker, Geschichte des Alter 
thums, B, 11. — Ileeren, Mie Persians. — Pergusson, ustrated Hend- 
Book of Architecture. Greuzer, Schriften. See also the works of Op- 
yert, Hinks, Menant, anc Lassen. 
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them, and buried all traces of Susa and Babylon. Their 
venerable antiquity and majestic proportions do not more 
counnand our reverence, than the mystery which involves 
their construction awakens the curiosity of the most un- 
observant spectator. Pillars which belong to no known 
order of architecture, inscriptions In an alphabet which 
continues an enigma, fabulous animals which stand as 
guards at the entrance, the multiplicity of allegorical 
fizures which decorate the walls, — all conspire to carry us 
back to ages of the most remote antiquity, over which tho 
traditions of the Kast shed a doubtful and wavering light.” 

Liodorus Siculus says that at Persepolis, on the face of 
the mountain, were the tombs of the kangs of Persia, and 
that the coflins had to be lifted up to them along the wall 
of rock by cords. And Ctesias tells us that “ Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, had a tomb prepared for himself in the 
double mountain during his lifetime, and that his parents 
were drawn up with cords to see it, but fell and were 
killed.” These very tombs are still to be seen on the face 
of the mountain behind the ruins. The figures of the 
kings are carved over them. One stands before an altar 
on which a fire is burning. <A ball representing the sun 
is above the altar, Over the effigy of the king hangs in 
the aira winged half-length figure in fainter lines, and 
resembling him. In other places he is seen contending 
with a winged animal like a griffin. 


All this points at the great Tranie religion, the religion 
of Versia and its monarchs for many centuries, the 
religion of which Zoroaster was the great prophet, and 
the Avesta the sacred book. The king, as servant of 
Ormazd, is worshipping the fire and the sun, —symbols 
of the god; he resists the impure griffin, the creature of 
Ahriman; and the half-leneth figure over his head is the 
surest evidence of the religion of Zoroaster. Tov, ac- 
cording to the Avesta, every created being has its arche- 
type or Fereuer (Ferver, Iyavashis), which is its ideal 
essence, first created by the thought of Ormazd. Even 
Ormazd himself has his Fravashis;* and these angelic 

* Vendidad, Fargard, XIX.~XLVL. Spiegel, translated into Mnglish 
by Bleek. 
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essences ave everywhere objects of worship to the disciple 
Sof Zoroaster. We have thus found in Persepolis, mot 
“only the palace of the great kings of Persia, but the home 
ef that most ancient system of Dualisi, the system of 
Zoroaster, 


$2. (reck Accounts of Zoroaster: Plutarch’s Description 
of his Leligion. 


+. But who was Zoroaster, and what do we know of him ? 
“Fe is mentioned by Plato, about four hundred years 
before Christ. In speaking of the education of a Persian 
a prince he says that “one teacher instructs him in the 
“magic of Zoroaster, the son (or priest) of Ormazd (ar 
ey Orowazes), in which is comprehended all the worship of 
‘the gods.” He is also spoken of by Diodorus, Plutarch, 
“the clder Pliny, and many writers of the first centuries 
® after Christ. The worship of the Magians is deserihec 
by Herodotus Lefore Plato. Herodotus gives very minute 
EB accounts of the ritual, priests, sacrifices, purifications, and 
Pe mode of burial used by the Persian Magi in his time, 
four lundred and fifty years before Christ; and lis ac- 
© gout closely corresponds ith the practices of the Pirsis, 
or fire-worshippers, still yomaining in one or two places 
din Persia and India at the present day. “The Persians,” 
‘he says, “have no altars, no temples nor images ; they 
fe worship on the tops of the mountains. They adore the 
me heavens, and sacrifice to the sun, moon, earth, fire, water, 
Be and winds.”* “They do not erect altars, nor use libations, 
me « fillets, or cakes. Oue of the Magi sings an ode concerm- 
ing the origin of the ods, over the sacrifice, which is laid 
on a bed of tender grass.” “They pay great reverence to 
i” all rivers, and must do nothing to defile them ; in burying 
A they never put the body in the ground till it has heen 
“tor by some bird or dog; they cover the body with 
wax, and then put it in the ground.” «The Magi thnik 


n 


t ; ; 5 
they do a meritorious act when they kill ants, snakes, 


* WJerudotus, I. 131. 
+ Herodotus, in various parts of his history. 
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Plutarch’s account of Zoroaster* and his precepts, is 
very remarkable. It is as follows :— 

“Some believe that there are two Gods, —as it were, 
two rival workmen ; the one whereof they make to be the 
maker of good things, and the other bad. And some eall 
the better of these God, and the other Damon ; as doth 
Zoroastres, the Mavee, whom they report to be five thou- 
sand years elder than the Trojan times. This Zovoastres 
therefore called the one of these Oromazes, and the other 
Arinanius ; and affirmed, moreover, that the one of them 
did, of anything sensible, the most resemble lieht, aud the 
other darkness and ignorance; but that Mithras was in 
the middle betwixt t he UL, For which cause, the Persians 
called Mithras the mediator. And they tell us that he 
first taught mankind to make vows and offerings of 
thanksgiving to the one, and to offer averting and feral 
sacrifice to the other. For they beat a certain plant called 
homomy f in a inortar, and call upon Pluto and the dark; 
and then mix it with the blood of a sacrificed wolf f and 
eonyey it to a certain place where the sun never shines, 
and there cast it away. For of plants they believe, that 
some pertain to the good God, and others again to the 

vil Demon; and likewise they think that such animals 
as dogs, fowls, and urehins belong to the good; bub water 
wu vals to the bad, for which reason they account him 
happy that kills most of them. These men, moreover, 
tell us a great many romantic things about these cods, 
whereof these are some: They say that Oromazes spring- 
ing from purest leht, and Arimanius, on the other hang 
from pitchy di wkne #38, these two are the svefore at war with 
one another. And thi uw Oromazes made six gods,t wheres 
of the first was ee author of benevolence, tite second of 
truth, the third of justice, and the rest, one of wisdom, 

* Plutarch’s Morals. Translated from the Greek by several hands, 
London. Printed for W. Taylor, at the Ship in Pater-noster Row, 
1718.” This ysassage concerning Zovous ster is from the * Isis and Osinis 
in Vol. IV. of this old trans ation, We have retained the antique 
terminology and spelling, (See also the new American edition of this 
tra slation. Boston, Little and Brown, 1871.) 

'Phisis the [adm spoken of on page 202. 


¢ These, with Ormazd, are the seven Amshaspands enumerated on 
page 197. 
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one of wealth, and a third of that pleasure which accrucs 
® from good actions ; and that Arimanius likewise mile 
the like number of contrary operations to confront ther, 
® After this, Oromazes, having first trebled his own mnagni- 
tude, mounted up aloft, so far above the sun as the san 
itself above the earth, and so bespangled the heavens wiih 
stars. But one star (called Sirius or the Dog) he set as a 
kind of sentinel or scout before all the rest. And alter 
he had made four-and-twenty gods more, he placed them 
allin an egg-shell. But those that were made by Ari- 
+ manius (being themselves also of the like number) breaking 
@ g hole in this beauteous and glazed egg-shell, bad things 
came by this means to be intermixed with good. But the 
_ fatal time is now approaching, in which Arimanius, who 
eye by means of this brings plagues and famimes upon the 
ae earth, must of necessity be himself utterly extinguished 
© and destroyed ; at which time, the earth, being made plain 
-. and level, there will be one life, aud one society of man- 
» kind, made all happy, and one speech. But Theopompus 
saith, that, according to the opinion: of the Magees, each 
of these gods subdues, and is subdued by turns, for the 
+ space of three thousaud years apiece, and that for three 
thousand years more they quarrel and fight and destroy 
each other’s works; but that at last Plato shall fail, aud 
ag mankind shall be happy, and neither need food, nor yield 
ha shadow* And that the god who projects these things 
© doth, for some time, take his repose and rest; but yet 
this tine is not so much to. him although it seems so to 
man, whose sleep is but short. Such, then, is the mythol- 
of the Magees.” 

We shall see presently how nearly this account corre- 

nds with the relivion of the Parsis, as it was devel- 
ope) out of the primitive doctrine of Zoroaster.F 

tesides what was known through the Greeks, and some 
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* So the account, on page 195, of these four periods of three thoussiad 

ws each. 

+ Klenker (Anhang zum Zenl-Avesta) has given a full réswné of Nk 
mfeyenees to Zoroaster and his religion in the Greek and Roman writers. 
More recently, Professor Rapp of Tibingen lias goue over the sane ground 
ip a very instructive essay inthe Zeitschrilt der Deutschen Morgenlaneis: 
chen Geselischalt. (Leipzig, 1866.) 
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accounts contained in Arabian and Persian writers, there 
was, until the middle of the last century, no certain infor. 
mation concerning Zoroaster and his teachinys. But the 
enterprise, energy, and scientific devotion of a young 
Frenchman changed the whole aspect of the subject, and 
we are now enabled to speak with some degree ot certainty 
concerning this great teacher and his doctrines, 

§ 3. Anquetil du Perron and his Discovery of the Zend 

Avesta. 


Anquetil du Perron, born at Paris in 1731, devoted hin 
self early to the study of Oriental literature, Te mas- 
tered the Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian languages, and by 
his ardor in these studies attracted the attention of (ri. 
ental scholurs. Mecting one day im the Royal Library 
with a fragment of the Zend Avesta, he was ‘seized with 
the desire of visiting India, to recover the lost. books of 
Zoroaster, “and to learn the Zend language in which they 
were written, and also the Sanskrit, so as to be able 
to read the manuscripts in the Bibliotheque du Roi, which 
no one in Paris understood.”* lis friends endeavored 
to procure him a situation in an expedition just about 
to sail; bat their efforts not succeeding, Du Perion en- 
listed as a private soldier, telling no one of his intention 
till the day before setting out, lest he should be prevented 
froin going. Tle then sent for his brother and took leave 
of him with many tears, resisting all the eflurts made to 
dissuade him from his purpose. lis bageave consisted of 
a little linen, a Hebrew Bible, a ease of mathematical 
instruments, and the works of Montaigne and Charron. 
A ten days’ mareh, with other recruits, through wet and 
cold, brought him to the port from whence the expedition 
was to sail. Ifere he found that the government, struck 
with his extraordinary zeal for science, had directed that he 
should have his discharge and a small salary of five hun- 
dred livres. The Kast India Company (Hrench) eave him 
a passage gratis, and le set sail for India, February 7, 1756, 
being then twenty-four years old. The tirst two years in 


* Any. du Perron, Zend Avesta; Disc. Prélim., p. vi. 
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Tudia were almost lost to him for purposes of scienve, on 
account of his sicknesses, travels, and the state of the 
country disturbed by war between England and France.* 
He travelled afoot and on horseback over a great part of 
Hindostan, saw the worship of Juggernaut and the monu- 
mental caves of Ellora, and, in 1759, arrived at Surat, 
where was the Parst community from which he hoped 
for help in obtaining the object of Ins pursuit. By perse- 
verance and patience he succeeded in persuading the Des- 
tours, or priests, of these fire-worshippers, to teach him 
the Zend language and to furnish him with manuscripts 
of the Avesta. With one hundred and eighty valuable 
manuscripts he returned to Europe, and published, in alee 
his great work, — the Avesta translated into French, with 
notes and dissertations. He lived through the French 
Revolution, shut up with his books, and immersed in his 
Oriental studies, and died, after a life of continued labor, 
in 1805. Immense erudition and indomitable industry 
were joined in Anquetil du Perron to a pure love of 
truth and an exceHent heart. 

For many years after the publication of the Avesta 
its genuineness and authenticity were a matter of dispute 
among the learned men of Europe; Sir Wilham Jones 
especially denymg it to be an ancient work, or the produe- 
tion of Zoroaster. But almost all modern writers of emi- 
nence now admit both. Already in 1826 Heeren said that 
these books had “ stood the fiery ordeal of criticism.” “ Few 
remains of antiquity,” he remarks, “have undervone such 
atteutive examination as the books of the Zend Avesta. 
This criticism bas turned out to their advantage , the gen- 
uineness of the principal compositions, especially of the 
Vendidad and Izescline (Yacna), has been demonstrated ; 
aud we may consider as completely ascertained all that 
regards the rank of each book of the Zend Avesta.” 


* At the time Anquetil du Perron was thus laboring in the cause of sui- 
eneu in India, two other men were in the same region devoting themselves 
with equal ardor to very diflerent objects. Clive was laying the founda- 
tions of the British dominion in Ludia ; Schwartz was giving himself up to 
a life of toil in preaching the Cospel to the Hindoos, — How little would 
these three men have sympathized with each other, or appreciated each 
other's work! And yet how important to the progress of humanity was 
that of cach ! 
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Mhode (one of the first of scholars of his day in this do- 
partinent) says: “There is not ‘the least doubt that these 
are the books aseribed in the most ancient times to Zoro- 
aster.” Of the Vendidad he says: “It has both the in- 
ward and outward marks of the highest antiquity, so thas 
we fear not to say that only prejudice or ignorance could 
doubt it.” * 


3 4. Lpoch of Zoroaster, Whut do we know of him ? 


As to the age of these books, however, and the period 
at which Zoroaster lived, there is the greatest difference 
of opinion. He is mentioned by Plato (Alcibiades, 1. 37), 
who speaks of “the magic (or religious doctrines) of Zoro- 
aster the Ormazdian” (uayelury — Zwpoderpou rot ‘Qpopacor) 
As Plato speaks of lus religion as something established in 
the form of Magisia, or the system of the Medes, in West 
Iran, while the Avesta appears to have originated in Bac- 
tria, or Kast Tran,t this already carries the ave of Zovo- 
aster back to at least the sixth or seventh century before 
Christ. When the Avesta was written, Bactria was an 
independent wonarchy. Zoroaster is represented as teach- 
ing under King Vistacpa, But the Assyrians cong tered 
Buctria BG. 1200, which was the last of the lranic 
kingdoms, they having previously vanquished the Modes, 
Hyreanians, Parthians, Persians, etc. As Zoroaster must 
have lived before this conquest, lus period is taken back 
to a still more remote time, about B. G. 1300 ora. Gc. 1250 § 


* And with this conclusion the later scholars agree. Burnout, Lassen, 
Spiegel, Westergaard, Hang, Bunsen, Max Miiller, Roth, all accept the 
Zend Avesta as containing inthe main, if not the actual words of Zoroas- 
ter, yet authentic reminiscences of his teaching. The Gathds of the Yaena 
are wow considered to be the oldest part of the Avesta, as appears from 
the investigations of Haug and others. (See Dr. Martin Hane’s transla- 
tion and commentary of the Piye Githas of Zarathustra. Leipzig, 1580.) 

f ven good scholars often follow each other in a false direction for 
want of a little independent thinking. The Greek of Plato was tramsleted 
by a long succession of writers, “Zoroaster the sow of Ovomazes,” until 
some one happened to think that this genitive might imply a ditferent 
relation. 

$ Duneker (Geseh. des Alterthuims, B. 11.) gives at length the reasons 
which prove Zoroaster aud the Avesta to have originated in Bactria, 

§ Duncker (B. Il. 5. 483). So Dollinger, 
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It is difficult to be more precise than this. Bunsen itl- 
deed * suggests that “the date of Zoroaster, as fixed Jry 
Aristotle, cannot be said to be so very irrational. He and 
Eudoxus, according to Pliny, place him six thousand 
years before the death of Plato ; Hermippus, five thousaiud 
years before the Trojan war,” or about B. 6. 6300 or B. C. 
6350. But Bunsen adds: “At the present stage of the 
inquiry the question whether this date is set too high 
cannot be answered either in the negative or affirmative.” 
Spiegel, in one of his latest works,+ cousiders Zoroaster 
as a neighbor and contemporary. of Abraham, therefore 
as living b. ©. 2000 instead of B.C. 6350. Professor Whit- 
ney of New Haven places the epoch of Zoroaster at “ least 
Bc. 1000,” and adds that all attempts to reconstruct 
Persian chronology or history prior to the reign of the 
first Sassanid have been relinquished as futile; Doll- 
inger§ thinks he may have been “ somewhat later than 
Moses, perhaps about B. €. 1300,” but says, “it is impossi- 
ble to fix precisely’ when he lived. Rawlinson|| merely 
remarks that Berosus places him anterior to B. ©. 2234. 
Haug is inclined to date the Gathfis, the oldest songs 
of the Avesta, as early as the time of Moses. 4 Rapp * 
after a thorough comparison of ancient writers, conchiules 
that Zoroaster lived 8. o. L200 or 1300, In this he agrees 
with Duncker, who, as we have seen, decided upon the 
same date. It is not far from the period given by ihe 
yldest Greek writer who speaks of Zoroaster, — Xanthus 
of Sardis, a contemporary of Darius. [t 1s the period 
given hy Cephalion, a writer of the second century, who 
takes it from three independent sources. We have no 
sources now open to us which enable us to come nearer 
than this to the time in which he lived. 

Nor is anything known with certainty of the place 
where he lived or the events of his life. . Most modern 
Beype’s Place in Universal History, Vol, IIL. p. 471. 
Eran, das Land zwisehen dem Indus und Tigris. 

Journal of the Am. Or. Soe., Vol. V. No. 2, p. 353. 

he Gentile and Jew, Yol. [. p. 380. 

| Vive Great Monarclies, Vol. Lil: 04 

4/ Essays, &c., hy M utin Haug, p. 205. 

#* Wie Religion und Sitte der Perser. Von Dr, Adolf Rapp. (1885.3 
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writers suppose that he resided in Bactria. Haug main. 
tains that the language of the Zend books is Baetriin.* 
A highly mythological and fabulous lite of Zovouster, 
translated by Anquetil du Perron, called the Zirtusht- 
Namah,} deseribes him as going to fran in his thirtieth 
year, spending twenty years in the desert, working ura- 
cles during ten years, and giving lessons of philosophy in 
Babylon, with Pythagoras as his pupil. All this is based 
on the theory (now proved to be false) of his living in the 
time of Darius. “The language of the Avesta,” says Max 
Miiller, “is so much more primitive than the iscriptions 
of Darius, that many centuries must have passed between 
the two periods represented by these two strata of lan- 
guage.” These inscriptions are in the Achzemenian (ia- 
lect, which is the Zend in a later stage of linguistic growth. 


§ 5. Spirit of Zorouster and of his Religion 


It is not likely that Zoroaster ever saw Pythagoras or 
even Abrahain. But though absolutely nothing is known 
of the events of his life, there is not the least doubt of his 
existence nor of his character. He has left the impress 
of his commanding eenius on great regions, various races, 
and long periods of time. His religion, like that of the 
Buddha, is essentially a moral religion, Each of them 
wis a,revolt from the Pantheism of India, in the interest 
of morality, human freedom, and the progress of the race. 
They differ in this, that each takes hold of one side 
of morality, and lets go the opposite. Zoroaster bases his 
law on the eternal distinction between right and wrong ; 
Sakya-muni, on the natural laws and their consequences, 
either good or evil. Zoroaster’s law is, therefore, the law 
of justice ; Sakya-muni’s, the law of mercy. The one 
makes the supreme good to consist in truth, duty, right ; 
the other, in love, benevolence, and kindness. Zoroaster 
teaches provideuce: the monk of India teaches prudence. 


*" Trunsen, Reypt, Vol. INT. p. 455. 

+ Written in the thirteenth century after Christ. An Knglish transla 
tien may be found in Dr. J. Wilson’s ‘Parsi Religion.” 

Chips, Vol. 1. p. 68. 
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Zoroaster aims at holiness, the Buddha at merit. Zoro- 
‘aster teaches and emphasizes creation : the Buddha knows 
nothing of creation, but only nature or law. All these 
oppositions run back to a single root. Both are moral 
reformers; but the one moralizes according to the metho 
of Bishop Butler, the other after that of Archdeacon 
Paley. Zoroaster cognizes all morality as having its root 
within, in the eternal distinction between right and wrong 
motive, therefore in God ; but Sakya-muwii finds it out- 
side of the soul, in the results of good and evil action, 
therefore in the nature of things. The method of sal- 
vation, therefore, according to Zoroaster, is that of an 
eternal battle for good against evil; but according to the 
Buddha, it is that of self-culture and virtuous activity. 

Both of these systems, as being essentially moral 
systelis In the interest of humanity, proceed from per- 
sons. For it is a curious fact, that, while the essentially 
spiritualistic religions are ignorant of their founders, all 
the moral creeds of the world proceed from a moral 
source, 1. ¢. a human will. Brahmanism, Gnosticism, the 
Sufisin of Persia, the Mysteries of Keypt and Greece, 
Neo-Vatonism, the Christian Mysticism of the Middle 
Ages, ‘ese have, strictly speaking, no founder. Every 
tendency to the abstract, to the infinite, ignores Persil 
ality.* [ndividual mystics we know, but never thie 
founder of any such system. The religions in which the 
moral element 1s depressed, ay those of Babylon, Assyria, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, are also without personal founders. 
But moral religions are the religions of persons, and so 
we lave the systems of Confucius, Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Moses, Mohammed.t The Protestant Reformation was a 
protest of the moral nature against a religion which had 
ecome divorced from morality. Accordingly we have 
Luther as the founder of Protestantism; but medieval 
Christianity grew up with no personal leader. 

* So Mr. Emerson, in one of thos observations which give us a >ys- 
tem of philosophy in a sentence, says, ‘The soul knows mo persuus.” 
Perhaps he should lave said, ‘The Spirit.” 

+ Islam is, in this sense, inoral religion, Its root consisting in obe- 
dience to Allah and his prophet. Sufism, a Mohammedan mysticism, 13 
a hewosy. 
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The whole religion of the Avesta revolves around the 
person of Zoroaster, or Zarathustra. In the oldest part of 
the saered books, the Gathas of the Yagna, he is called the 
pure Zarathustra, good in thought, speech, and work. I 
1s said that Zarathustra alone knows the precepts of 
Ahura-Mazda (Ormazd), and that he shall be made skil- 
ful in speech. In one of the Gathas he expresses the de- 
sire of bringing knowledge to the pure, in the power ot 
Ormazd, so as to be to them strong joy (Spiegel, Gatha 
Ustvaiti, XLII. 8), or, as Haug translates the same pas- 

ve (Die Gathas des Zarathustra, LL. 8): “1 will swear 
hostility to the liars, but be a strong help to the truthful” 
a prays for truth, declares himeeli the most faithlil ser- 

ant in the world of Ormazd the Wise One, and therefore 
fe ‘3 to know the best thing to do. As the Jewish proph- 
ets tried to escape their mission, and called it a lurden, 
and went to it “in the heat and bitterness of their spirit,” 
so Zoroaster says (according to Spiegel): “When it came 
to me through your prayer, 1 thought that the spreading 
abroad of your law through men was something difficult, 

Zoroaster was oue of those who was op} wessed with the 
sieht of evil. But it was not outward evil which most 
tormented him, but spiritual evil, —- evil having its origin 
ina depraved te ub and a will fnned auWwiy from wooduess, 
His meditations led him to the conviction that all the 
woe of the world had its root in sin, and that the origin 
of sin was to be found in the demonic world. He might 
have used the laneuage of the Apostle Paul and said, 
“We wrestle not with flesh and blood,” — that is, ow 
struggle is not with man, but with principles of evil 
rulers of darkness, spirits of wickedness in the etpey 
natural world. Deeply Pentel that a preat strugele 
was going on between the powers of light and darkness 
hie called on all good men to take part in the war, and 
battle for the goo: 1 God avainst the dark and foul ter myrti 1, 

Creat physical calamities added to the intensity of {lis 
conviction. Tt appears that about the period of LGV0> 
aster, some geological convulsions had changed the ¢ limiate 
of Northern Asia, and very suddenly produced severe 
cold where before there had been an almost tropical teim- 
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perature. The first Fargard of the Vendidad has been 
lately translated by both Spiegel and Haug, and beeins by 
speaking of a good country, Aryana-Vaéjo, which was 
created a rexion of delight by Almra-Mazda (Ormazd). 
Then it adds that the “evil being, Angra-Mainyus (Ahni- 
man), full of death, created a mighty serpent, and winter, 
the work of the Devas. ‘Ten months of winter are there, 
two months of summer.” Then follows, in the orem 
document, this statement: “Seven months of summer 
are (were ?) there; five months of winter were there. The 
latter are cold as to water, cold as to earth, cold as to 
trees. There is the heart of winter ; there all around 
falls deep snow. There is the worst of evils.” This pas- 
save has been set aside as an interpolation by both Spiegel 
and Hauy. But they give no reason tor supposing it such, 
except the difficulty of reconciling it with the preceding 
passage. This difficulty, however, disappears, 1f we sup- 
pose it intended to describe a great climatic change, by 
which the original home of the Aryans, Aryana-Vaéjo, be- 
came suddenly very much colder than before. Such a 
change, if iv took place, was probably the cause of the 
emigration which transferred this people from Aryana- 
Vaejo (bt bran) to New Tran, or Persia. Such a listory 
of emivration Bunsen and Haug suppose to he contamed 
in this first Fareard (or chapter) of the Vendidad. If so, 
it takes us back further than the oldest part of the Veda, 
and gives the progress of the Aryan stream to the south 
from its original source on the great plains of Central 
Asia, till it divided into two branches, one flowing iite 
Persia, the other into India. The first verse of this 
venerable document introduces Ormazd as saying that he 
had ereated new regions, desirable as homes ; for had he 
not done so, all human beings would have crowded into 
this Aryana-Vaéjo. Thus in the very first verse of the 
Vendidad appears the allectionate recollection of these 
emigrant races for their fatherland in Central Asia, and 
the Zovoasterian faith in a creative and protective Provi- 
dence. ‘The awful convulsion which turned their sum- 
mer climate into the present Siberian winter of ten months’ 
duration was part of a divine plan. Old Tran would have 
been too attractive, and all mankind would have crowded 
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into that Eden. So the evil Ahriman was permitted to 
glide into it, a new serpent of destruction, and its seven 
jnonths of summer and five of winter were changed to ten 
of winter and two of suwminer.* 

This Aryana-Vacjo, Old Tran, the primeval seat of tho 
great Indo-European race, is supposed by Haug and Bunsen 
to be situated om the high plains northeast of Samercanad, 
between the thirty-seventh and fortieth degrees of norih 
latitude, and the eighty-sixth and ninetieth of east longi- 
tude. This region has exactly the climate described, — ten 
months of winter and two of summer. The saine is true 
of Western Thibet and inost of Central Siberia, Malte- 
Brun says: “The winter is nine or ten montlis long through 
almost the whole of Siberia.’ June and July are the ouly 
months wholly free from suow. On the parallel of 60°, the 
earth on the 28th of June was found frozen, at a depth ot 
three feet. 

But is there reason to think that the climate was ever 
diferent ? Geologists assure us that “ vreat oscillations of 
climate have occurred in times immediately antecedent to 
the peopling of the earth by man.” But in Central.and 
Northern Asia there is evidence of such fluctuations of 
temperature ina much more recent period. In 1803, on 
the banks of the Lena, in latitude 70", the entire body of 
a umunmoth fell trom aiass of ice in which it had been 
entombed perhaps for thousands of years, but with the 
flesh so perfectly preserved that it was hnmediately de- 
voured by wolves. Since then these frozen elephants 
have been found in great numbers, in so perfect a condition 
that the bulb of an eye of one of them is in the Museum 
at Moscow.t They have been found as far north as 75° 
fence Lyell thinks it “reasonable to believe that a large 
region in Central Asia, including perhaps the southern 
half of Siberia, enjoyed at uo very remote period in the 
earth’s history a temperate climate, sufficiently muild to at. 
ford food for numerous herds of elephants and rhinoceroses,” 

* Veudidad, Farg. I. 3. ‘Therefore Angra-Mainyus, the death-dealing, 
ercated a mighty serpent and snow.” The serpent enteriug into the Lranio 
Eden is one of the curious eoincidences of the Iranie and Hebrew traditions, 

+ Lyell, Principles of Geology (eighth edition), edits 

fT idem., p. 83. A similar change from a temperate climate to ex- 
treme cold has taken place in Greenland within five or six centuries, 
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Amid these terrible convulsions of the air and ground, 
these antagonisms of outward good and evil, Zoroaster 
developed his belief in the dualism of all things. To his 
mind, as to that of the Nebrew poet, God had placed all 
things against each other, two and two. No Pantheistic 
optimism, like that of India, could satisfy his thought. 
He could not say, “Whatever is, is right”; some things 
seemed fatally wrong. The world was a scene of war, not 
of peace and rest. Life to the good man was not sleep, 
but battle. If there was a good God over all, as he de- 
youtly believed, there was also a spirit of evil, of awful 
power, to whom we were not to yield, but with whom we 
should do battle. In the far distance he saw the triamph 
of good; but that triumph could only come by fighting 
the good fight now. But lis weapons were not carnal. 
« Pure thouvhts” going out into “true words ” and result- 
ing in “right actions”; this was the whole duty of man. 


§ 6. Character of the Zend Avesta. 

A few passages, taken from different parts of the Zend 
Avesta, will best illustrate tlese tendencies, and show how 
unlike it is, in its whole spirit, to its sister, the Vedic hit- 
urgy. Twin children of the old Aryan stock, they must 
have struggled together like sau and Jacob, before they 
were born. In such cases we sce how supenticial 1s the 
philosophy which, beginning with syuthesis instead of 
analysis, declares the unity of all religions hefore it has 
seen their differences. There is indeed, what Cudworth 
has called “ the symphony of all religions,” but it caunot 
be demonstrated by the easy process of gathering a few 
similar texts from Confucius, the Vedas, and the Gospels, 
and then announcing that they all teach the same thing. 
We inust first find the specific idea of each, and we may 
then be able to show how each of these may take its place 
in the harmonious working of universal religion. 

If, in taking up the Zoud Avesta, we expect to find a 
system of theology or philosophy, we shall be disap- 
pointed. It is a liturgy, —a collection of hymns, prayers, 
invocations, thanksgivings. It contains prayers to a mul- 
titude of deities, among whom Ormazd is always counted 
supreme, and the rest only lis servants. 
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“T worship and adore,” says Zarathustra (Zoroaster), 
“the Creator of all ae Ahura-Mazda (Ormazd), full 
of heht! LT worship the Aimésha-cpentas (Amshasp anes, 
the seven archangels, or protecting spirits)! [ worship 
the body of the primal Bull, the soul of the Bull! [in- 
voke thee, O Fire, thou son of Ormazd, most rapid of the 
Immortals! | invoke Mithra, the lofty, the imuuortal, 
the pure, the sun, the ruler, the quick Horse, the cye of 
Ormazd! Linvoke the holy Sraosha, gifted w ith holiness, 
and Racnu (spirit of SGA and Arstat (spirit of 1 truth)! 
I invoke the Fravashi of good men, the Fravashi of Or- 
mazd, the Fravashi of my own soul! I praise the good 
men and women of the whole world of purity! T prise 
the Hadma, health-bringing, golden, with moist stalks. 1 
praise Sraosha, whom four horses carry, spotless, bright- 
shining, swilter than the storms, who, without slceping, 
protects the world in the darkness.” 

The following passages are from the oldest part of the 
Avesta, the Gathias : — 

“(ood is the thought, good the speech, good the work of 
the pure Zarathustra.” 

“1 desire by iny prayer with uplifted hands this joy, — the 


pure works of the Holy Spirit, Mazda, .... a disposition to 
yerform good wetions, .... and pure gifts for both worlds, the 


bodily and spiritual.” 

‘I have intrusted my soul to Heaven, .... and I will teach 
what is si so lone as [ can.” 

“TY keep forever purity and good-mindedness. Teach thou 
me, Ahura-Mazda, out of thy self’; from heaven, by thy mouth, 
whereby the world first arose.” 

“Thee have I thought, O Mazda, as the first, to praise with 


the soul,.... active Creator,.... Lord of the worlds, 
Lord of good things, .... the first fushioner, .... who made 
the pure creation, .... who upholds the best soul with hig 


understanding.” 

“T praise Ahura-Mazda, who has created the cattle, created 
the water and good trees, the splendor of light, the earth and 
all good. We praise the Fravashis of the pure men and wo- 
men, —- whatever is fairest, purest, immortal.” 

“We honor the good spirit, the good kingdom, the 
law, — all that is eood.” 

“ Here we praise the soul and body of the Bull, theu our 
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own souls, the souls of the cattle which desire to maintain us 


in life, .... the good men and women, ... . the abode of the 
water,.... the meeting and parting of the ways,.... the 
mountains which make the waters tlow,.... the strong wind 
created by Ahura-Mavda,.... the Ifuoma, viver of increase, 


fur from death.” 

“ Now give ear to me, and hear! the Wise Ones have cre 
ated all. Evil doctrine shall not again destroy the world.” 

“In the beginning, the two heavenly Ones spoke — the 
Gvuod to the Evil— thus; ‘Our souls, doctrines, words, works, 
do not unite together,’ ” 

“How shall £ satisfy thee, O Mazda, I, who have little 
wealth, few men? How muy I exalt thee according to my 
wish!.... I will be contented with your desires ; this is the 
decision of my understanding and of ny soul.” 

The following is from the Khordah Avesta :— 

“In the name of God, the giver, forgiver, rich in love, 
raise be to the name of Ormazd, the God with the mame, 
‘Who always was, always is, and always will be’; the heavenly 
amongst the heavenly, with the name ‘rom whom alone is 
derived rule.” Ormazd is the greatest ruler, mighty, Wise, re- 
ator, supporter, refuge, defender, completer of good works, 
Overseer, pure, goud, ul just. 

“With all streneth (bring 1) thanks; to the great among 
beings, who ¢ rented anid destroyed, wud through his own de- 
termination of time, strength, wisdom, is higher than the six 
Aushaspands, the circiumnfcrence of heaven, the shmmeg sun, 
the brilliant moon, the wind, the water, the fire, the earth, the 
trees, the cattle, the metals, miantind. 

“ Offering and praise to that Lord, the completer of good 
works, who made men greater than wll earthly beings, and 
through the gift of speech created them to rule the creatures, 
as warriors agaist the Dacvias.* 

“ Praise the omniscience of God, who hath sent through the 
holy Zarathustra peace for the creatures, the wisdom of the 
law, -——the enlightening derived fron. the heavenly under- 
standing, and heard with the ears, wisdom and guidance for 
all beings who are, were, aud will be, (und) the wisdom of wis 
doms; which effects freedom from hell for the soul at the 
bridge, and leads it over to that Paradise, the brilliant, sweet- 
suiclling of the pure. 

# Phe Daévas, or evil spirits of the Zend books, are the same as the 
Dévas, ov Goda of the Sanskrit religion. 
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All good do L accept at thy command, O God, and think, 
speak, and do it. I believe in the pure law; by every good work 
seek | forgiveness for all sins. 1 keep pure for myself’ the ser- 
viceable work and abstinence from the unprofitable. 1 keep 
pure the six powers, — thought, speech, work, memory, mind, 
and understanding. According to thy will am I able to accon- 
plish, O accomplisher of good, thy honor, with good thoughts, 
good words, good works. 

“T enter on the shining way to Paradise; may the feartul 
terror of hell not overcome me! May | step over the bridge 
Chinevat, may I attain Paradise, with much perfume, and all 
enjoyments, and all brightness. 

“Praise to the Overscer, the Lord, who rewards those who 
acconiplish good deeds according to his own wish, purifies at 
last the obedient, and at last purifies even the wicked one of 
hell. All praise be to the creator, Ormazd, the all-wise, 
mighty, rich in might; to the seven Amshaspands ; to Ized 
Bahram, the victorious aunihilator of foes.” 


“HYMN TO A STAR. 

“The star Tistrya praise we, the shining, majestic, with 
pleasant good dwelling, light, shining, conspicuous, going 
around, healthful, bestowing joy, great, gomg round about 
from afar, with shining bewns, the pure, and the water Which 
uinkes broad sens, good, far-fimed, the mame of the bull 
created by Mazda, the strong kingly majesty, and the [raya 
shi of the holy pure, Zarathustra. 

“Toy his brightness, for his majesty, will I praise him, the 
stur Tistrya, with audible praise. We praise the star Tistrya, 
the brilliant, majestic, with offerings, with Hadma bound with 
fiesh, with Madthra which gives wisdom to the tongue, with 
word and deed, with offerings with right-spoken speech.” 

“The star Tistrya, the brilliant, majestic, we praise, who 
glides so softly to the sea like an arrow, who follows the heay- 
enly will, who is a terrible plant arrow, a very plant arrow, 
worthy of honor among those worthy of honor, who Gomes 
from the damp mountain to the shining mount,” 


“WYMN TO MITHRaA. 

“Mithra, whose long arms grasp forwards here with Mitlwa- 
strength ; that which is in Hastern India he seizes, and thivt 
which [is] in the Western he smites, and what is on the 
steppes of Katha, and what is at the ends of this carth. 
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«Thou, O Mithra, dost scize these, reaching out thy arms, 
The unrighteous destroyed through the just is gloomy in soul, 
Thus thinks the unrighteous: Mithra, the artless, does not sve 
all theso evil deeds, all these hes. 

“But I think in my soul: No earthly man with a hundred- 
fold streneth thinks so much evil as Mithra with heavenly 
strength thinks good. No carthly man with a hundred told 
strenuth speaks so much cvil ws Mithra with heavenly streneth 
speaks good. No earthly man with a hundred-fold) strength 
does so much evil as Mithra with heavenly strength does good. 

“With no earthly man is the hundred-fold greater heavenly 
understanding allicd as the heavenly understanding allies ik 
self to the heavenly Mithra, the heavenly. No earthly man 
with a hundred-fold strength hears with the ears as the 
heavenly Mithra, who possesses a hundred streneths, secs 
every liar. Mightily goes forward Mithra, powerful in rule 
marches he onwards; fair visual power, shining from afar, 
gives he to the eyes.” 


‘6A CONFESSION, OR PATET.* 


“T repent of all sins. All wicked thoughts, words, and works 
which I have meditated in the world, corporeal, spiritual, 
earthly, and heavenly, I yvepeut of, im your prescuce, ye be- 
lievers. O Lord, pardon through the three words. 

“T confess myself a Mazdayaguian, a Zarathustrian, a oppo 
pent of the Datvas, devoted to belief in Abura, for praise, 
adoration, satisfirction, and laud. As it is the will of God, 
ht the Zadta say to me, Thus announces the Lord, the Pure 
out of Holiness, let the wise speak. 

“T praise all good thoughts, words, and works, through 
thought, word, and deed. [ curse all evil thoughts, words, 
and works away from thought, word, and deed. I lay hold 
on all good thoughts, words, and works, with thouvhts, 
words, and works, i. ¢. I perform vood actions, | disiniss all 
evil thoughts, words, and works, from thoughts, words, and 
works, i. e. 1 cominit no sins. 

“Tojveto you, ye who are Amshaspands, offering and praise, 
with the heart, with the body, with my own vital powers, body 
and soul. The whole powers which [ possess [ possess in « 
pendence on the Yazatas. 'l'o possess in dependence upou the 


{ 


® The Patets are formuluries of confession. They are written in Parsi, 
with occasional passes inserted in Zend. 
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Yazatas means (as much as) this: if anything happens so that 
it behoves to give the body for the sake of the soul, | give it 
to them. 

* I praise the best purity, [hunt away the Dévs, Tam thank- 
ful tor the good of the Creator Ormazd, with the Opposition 
and unrighteousness which come from Giunaanainyo, am | 
coutented and agreed in the hope of the resurrection, ‘The 
Zarathustrian law created by Ormazd 1 take as a pluminer, 
For the sake of this way I repent of all sins. 

“T repent of the sins which can lay hold of the character of 
men, or which have laid hold of my character, small and erent 
which are conunitted wuongst meu, the meanest sins as much 
as is (and) can be, yet more ‘than this, namely, wl evil 
thoughts, words, and works which (Lf have committed) for the 
sake of others, or others for my sake, or if the hard sin has 
seized the character of an evil-docy on my account, —snch 
sins, thoughts, words, and works, corporeal, mental, curthily, 
heayenly, | repent of with the three words: pardon, O Lord, 
1 repent of the sins with Patet. 

“The sins against father, mother, sister, brother, wife child, 
agvinst spouses, against the superiors, against amy owi rela- 
tious, against those living with me, against those who possess 
equal property, agaist the neighbors, against the inhabitants 
of the sume town, against servants, every vnrightecusness: 
through which T have been wnonest sinners, — ot these sins 
repent Lt with thoughts, words, and works, corporeal as spirs 
irual, earthly as heavenly, with the three words : pardon, O 
Lord, [ repent of sins. 

*'The defilement with dirt and corpses, the bringing of dirt 
and corpses to the water and fire, or the bringing of fire and 
water to dirt and corpses ; the omission of reciting the Avesta 
in mind, of strewing about hair, nails, and toothpicks, of not 
washing the hands, all the rest which belongs to the cutevory 
of dirt and corpses, if [ have thereby come amone the sinners, 
so repent [ of all these sins with thoughts, words, and works, 
corporeal as spiritual, earthly as heavenly, with the three 
words; pardon, O Lord, | repent. of sin. 

“That which was the wish of Ormazd the Creator, and J 
ought to have thought, and have not thought, what 1 ought 
to have spoken and have not spoken, what I ought to have 
done and have not done; of these sins repent [ with thouvtits, 
words, and works,” ete. 

“That which was the wish of Ahriman, and I ought uot to 
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have thought and yet have thought, what [ ought not to have 
spoken and yet have spoken, what | ought not to have done 
aud yet have done ; of these sins | repent,” ete. 

“ Of all and every kind of sin which I have committed against 
the creatures of Ormazd, as stars, moon, sun, and the red 
burning fire, the dog, the birds, the five kinds of animals, the 
other good creatures which are the property of Ormazd, he- 
tween eurth and heaven, if 1 have become a sinner aginst wy 
of these, | repent,” cte. 

“Of pride, haughtiness, covetousness, slandering the dead, 
anger, envy, the evil cye, shamelessness, looking at with evil 
intent, looking at with evil coneupiscence, stitlneckedness, 
discontent with the godly arrangements, self-willedness, sloth, 
despising others, mixing in strange matters, unbelief, opposing 
the Divine powers, false witness, false jadgment, idol-worship, 
running naked, rauning with one shoe, the breaking of the 
low (midday) prayer, the omission of the (midday) prayer, 
theft, robbery, whoredom, witchcraft, worshipping with soreer- 
ers, unchastity, tearing the hair, as well as all other kinds of 
gin which are enumerated in this Patet, or not enumerated, 
which L am aware of, or not aware of, which are appoimted or 
not appointed, which I should have bewailed with obedience 
before the Lord, and have not bewailed, — of these sis repent 
Twith thoughts, words, and works, corporeal as spiritual, ¢ arth 
ly us he: venly. - O Lord, pardon, I repent with the three 
words, with Patet. 

“Tf | have taken on myself the Patet for any one and have 
not performed it, and misfortune has thereby come upon his 
goul or his descendants, 1 repent of the sin for every one with 
thoughts,” cte. 

“With all good deeds am I in agreement, with all sins am L 
not in agreement, for the good wun | thankful, with iniquity 
am Icontented. With the punishment at the bridge, with the 
bonds and tormentings and chastisements of the mighty of the 
law, with the punishment of the three nights (after) the fitty- 
seven yerr's wi L contented and swtistied.” 


The Avesta, then, is not a system of dogmatics, but a 

book of worship. Tt is to be read in private by the luty, 

or to be recited by ile priests il public. Nevertheless, 

just such a book may he the best help to the knowledye 

of the religious opimions of anave. The deepest cons ic- 

tions come to livht in such a collection, not indeed in a 
9 M 
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systematic statement, but’in sincerest utterance. Tt will 
contain the faith of the heart rather than the speculations 
of the intellect. Such a work can hardly be other than 
authentie ; for men do not foree liturgies, and, if they did, 
could hardly introduce them into the worship.ol a eli- 
gious community. 

The Avesta consists of the Vendidad, of which twenty- 
two. Fargards, or chapters, have been preserved ; the Vis- 
pered, in twenty-seven; the Yacna, im seventy ; and the 
Khordah Avesta, or Little-Avesta, which contains the 
Yaslits, Patets, and other prayers for the use of the laity, 
Of these, Spiegel considers the Gathas of the Yacna tu 
be the oldest, 1 next the Vendidad, lastly, the first part of 
the Yaena, and the Khordah Avesta. 


§ 7. Later Development of the System an the Bundchesch. 


The Bundehesch is a book later than these, and yet, in 
its contents, running back to a very early period. Win- 
dischmann,* who has recently given us a new translation 
of this book, says: “In regard to the Bundehesch, IT am 
confident that closer study of this remarkable book, and 
a more exact comparison of it with the original texts, wil] 
eluinve the wafayorable opinion hitherto held coucerning 
it into one of vreat confidence. Liam justified in beliey- 
ing that its ; anthor has given us mainly only the anetent 
doc trine, taken by him from original texts, most of which 
are now lost. ‘The more thorough ly it is examined the 
more trustworthy it will be found to be.” 

The following summary of the Pfrst system is mostly 
derived from the Bundehesch, and the later writings of the 
Pirsts. We have abridged it from Rhode. In the time 
of Zoroaster himself, it was probably far from being so 
fully elaborated. Only the germs of it are to be found in 
the elder books of the Avesta. It has been doubted it 
the doctrine of ZerAana-Akerana, or the Monad behind the 
Duad, is to be found in the Avesta; though tnportant 
texts in the Vendidad + seem indeed to imply a Supreimo 


* Zoroast. Stud. 1863. 
+ Vendidad, Margard XLX. 33, 44, 55 
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and Infinite Being, the creator both of Ormazd and 
Alrinan. 

In the beginning, the Eternal or Absolute Being (Ze- 
rina-Akerana) produced two other great divine beinys. 
The first, who remained true to him, was Abhura-Mazda, 
King of Light. The other was Alriman (Angra-Mainyus), 
King of Darkness. Ormaz«l found himself in a world of 
light and Ahriman in boundless darkness, and the two 
became antagonists. ; 

The Infinite Being (Zerina-Akerana) now determined, 
in order to destroy the evil which Ahriman had caused, 
to create: the visible world by Ormazd; and he fixed its 
duration at twelve thousand years. This was divided 
into four periods of tliee thousand years each. In the 
first period Ormazd should rule alone; in the second 
Ahriman should begin to operate, but still be subordinate ; 
in the third they should both rule toyether ; and in the 
fourth Ahriman should have the ascendency. 

Ormazd hegan the ereation by bringing forth the 
Fereuers (Fravashi). Everything which has been ¢re- 
ated, or which is to be ereated, has its Fravashi, which 
contains the reason and basis of its existence. ven 
Ornazd luis his Fravashi in relation to Zevana-Akerana 
(the Infinite). A spiritual and invisible world preceded, 
therefore, this visible material world as its prototype. 

[In creating the material world, which was in reality 
only an incorporation of the spiritual world of Fravashis, 
Ormazd first created the firm vault of heaven, and the 
earth on which it rests. On the earth he created the high 
mountain Albordj * which soared up ard through all the 
spheres of the heaven, till it reached the primal light, and 
Ormazd made this summit his abode. From this sumunit 
the bridee Chinevat stretches to the vault of heaven, and 
to Gorodinan, which is the opening in the vault above 
Albordj. Gorodiman is the dwelling of the Fravashis and 


# The Albordj of the Zend books is doubtless the modern range of the 
Elbrooz. This mighty chain comes from the Caucasus into the northern 
frontier of Persia, See a description of this region in ‘Histoire des 
Perses, par le Cointe de Gobineau, Paris, 1509.” 
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of the blessed, and the bridge leading to it is preciscly 
above the abyss Duzahk,—the monstrous gulf, the home 
of Ahriman beneath the earth. 

Ormazd, who knew that after the first pertod his battle 
with Alviman would begin, armed himself, and created 
for his aid the whole shining host of heaven, — sun, moon, 
and stars, — mighty beings of light, wholly submissive to 
him. First he created “the heroic runner, who never 
dies, the sun,” and made him king and ruler of the ma- 
terial world. From Albordj he sets out on his course, he 
circles the earth in the highest spheres of heaven, and at 
evening returns. Then he created the moon, which “ has 
its own dight,” which, departing from Albordj, circles the 
earth ina lower sphere, and returns ; then the five smaller 
planets, and the whole host of fixed stars, in the lowest 
circle of the heavens. The space between the earth and 
the tian vault of heaven is therefore divided into three 
spheres, that of the sun, of the.moon, and of the stars. 

The host of stars —conmon soldiers in the war with 
Abhyiman— was divided into four troops, with each its 
appointed Jeader, ‘Twelve companies were arranged in 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. All these were grouped 
into four ereat divisions, in the cast, west, north, aud 
south. The planet ‘Vistrya (dupiter) presides over and 
watches that in the east, and is named Prince of the 
Stars ; Sitavisa (Saturn) presides over the western diyi- 
sion; Vanant (or Mereury) over that of the south 5 and 
Hapto-iringa (Mars) over the stars of the north. In the 
middle of the heavens is the great star Mesch, Meschigah 
(Venus). THe leads them against Aliviman. 

‘The doe Sirius (Suva) is another watchman of the heay- 
eus; but he is fixed to one place, at the bridge Chinevat, 
keeping guard over the abyss out of which Ahrimaan comes. 

When Ormazd had completed these preparations in the 
heavens, the firgt of the four ages drew to un end, and 
Aliviman saw, from the gloomy depths of his kingdom, 
what Ornmazd had done. In opposition to this light ere. 
ation, he ereated a world of darkness, a terrible conmiu- 
nity, equal in number and power to the beings of Jight. 
Ormazd, knowing all the misery that Ahriman would 
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cause, yet knowing that the victory would remain with 
himself, offered to Almiman peace ; but Abriman chose 
war. But, blinded by Ormazd’s majesty, and terrified by 
the sight of the pure Fravashis of holy men, le was cou- 
quered by Ormazd’s strong word, and sank back into the 
abyss of darkness, where he lay fettered during the three 
thousand years of the second period. 

- Ormazd now completed is creation upon the earth. 
Sapandomad was guardian spirit of the earth, and the 
earth, as Hethva, was mother of all living. Khordad was 
chief of the seasons, years, months, aud days, aud also 
protector of the water which flowed trom the fountaim 
Anduisur, from Albordj. The planct Tistrya was com- 
missioned to raise the water in vapor, collect it im clouds, 
and let it fall in rain, with the aid of the planet Sitavisa. 
These cloud-compellers were highly reverenced, Anicr- 
} dad was general deity of vegetation ; but the great Mithra 
was the god of fructification and reproduction in the 
| whole organic world ; his work was to lead the Fravashis 
to the bodies they were to occupy. 

Everything earthly in the light-world of Ormazd had 
its protecting deity, These guardian spirits were divided 
into series and eroups, had their captains and their asso- 
giated assistants. ‘The seven Amshaspands (in Zend, 
Amésha-cpentas) were the chief among these, of whom 
Ormazd was first. The other six were Bahman, King 
of Heaven; Ardibehescht, King of Fire ; Schariver, Kine 
of the Metals; Sapandomad, Queen of the Earth ; Amer- 
dad, King of Vegetables ; and Khordad, King of Water. 

So ended the second age. In it Ormazd had also pro- 
duved the great primitive Bull, in which, as the represent- 
ative of the animal world, the seeds of all living creatures 
were deposited. 

While Ormazd was thus completing his light-creation, 
Abriman, in bis dark abyss, was effecting a correspond- 
ing creation of darkness, — making a corresponding evil 
being for every good being created by Ovmazd. These 
spirits of night stood in their ranks and orders, with their 
seven presiding evil spirits, or Daévas, corresponding to 
the. Amshaspands. 
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The vast preparations for this great war being com- 
pleted, and the end of the second age now coming, Ahn 
man was urged by one of his Daévas to begin the comiliet 
Tle counted his host ; but as he found nothing therein to 
oppose to the Fravashis of good men, he sank back in de- 
jection. Finally the second age expired, and Alina ow 
sprang alolt without fear, for he knew that his time was 
come. His host followed him, but he alone succeedeil in 
reaching the heavens ; lis troops remained behind, A 
cliudder ran over him, and he sprang from heaven upon 
the earth in the form of a serpent, penetrated to its centre, 
and entered into everything which he found upon ib. Hy 
passed into the primal Bull, and even into fire, the visible 
symbol of Ormazd, defilng it with smoke and vapor. Then 
lie assailed the heavens, and a part of the stars were al 
ready im lis power, and veiled in smoke and mist, when 
he was attacked by Ormazd, aided by the Fravashis of 
holy men ; and after ninety days and ninety nights he 
was completely defeated, and driven back with his troops 
into the abyss of Duzahik. 

But he did not remain there, for through the middle of 
the carth he built a way for himself and lus companions, 
and is now living on the cath tovether with Ormazd, 
aceording to the decree of the Liifinite. 

Me destruction which he produced in the world was 
terrible. Nevertheless, the more evil he tried to do, the 
inore he ignorantly fulfilled the counsels of the Infinite, 
and hastened the development of good. Thus he entered 


the Bull, the original aimal, and injured him so that ha 24 


died. But when he died, Kaiomuarts, the first man, came 
out of his right shoulder, and from his left Goshurun, the 
soul of the Bull, who now became the guardian spit of 
the animal race. Also the whole realm of clean aninils 
and plants came from the Bulls body. Full of rage, 
Ahriman now created the unclean animals, — for every 
clean beast an unclean. Thus Ormazd created the dog 
Abriman the wolf; Ormazd all usetul animals, Alvin 
all noxious ones; and so of plants. 

But to Kaiomarts, the original man, Ahriman had 
nothing to oppose, and so he determined to kill him. 
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~ Kaiomarts was both man and woman, but through his 
* death there came from him the first human pair ; a tree 
grew from his body, and bore ten pair of men and women. 
Meschia and. Meschiane were the first. They were origi- 
nally innocent and made for heaven, and worshipped 
Ormazd as their creator, But Ahriman tempted them. 
They drank milk from a goat and so injured themselves. 
Then Ahriman brought them fruit, they ate it, and lost a 
hundred parts of their happiness, so that only one re- 
mained. The woman was the first to sacrifice to the 
Datvas. After fifty years they had two children, Siamat 
and Veschak, and died a hundred years old, For their 
= gins they remain in hell until the resurrection. 

The lraman race, which had thus become mortal and 
miserable by the sin of its first parents, assumed never 
theless a highly interesting position, The man stands i 
the middle between the two worlds of light and darkness, 
left to his own free will. As a creature of Onnazed le 
can and ought to honor him, and assist him in the aur 
with evil but Aliviman and his Dacvas surround him wight 
and day, and seck to uuslead him, in order to increase 
thereby the power of darkuess. He would not be able at 
all to resist these temptations, to which his first parents 
had already yielded, had not Ormazd taken pity on lin, 
and sent hima revelation of his will im the law of Zo- 
roaster. If he obeys these precepts he is safe from the 
Daévas, under the immediate protection of Ormazd. ‘The 
substance of the law is the command, “THINK PURELY, 
BPEAK puRELY, AcT purELy.” All that comes from Ormazd 
is pure, from Aliviman iupure ; and bodily purity has a 
like worth with ioral purity. Hence the multitude and 
minuteness of precepts concerning bodily cleanliness. In 
fact the whole liturgic worship turns greatly on this 
point. 

The Fravashis of men originally created by Ormazd 
are preserved in heaven, in Ovnazd’s realm of light. But 
they must come from heaven, to be united with a Inuman 
body, and to go on a path of probation in this world, 
ealled the “ Way of the Two Destinies.” ‘Those who have 
chosen the good in this world ave received alter death hy 
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good spirits, and euided, under the protection of the dog 
Snra, tothe bridge Chinevat; the wicked are dragyed 
thither by the Daévas. Here Ormazd holds a tribunal 
and decides the fate of the souls. The good pass the 
bridge into the mansions of the blessed, where they are 
weleomed with rejoicing by the Amshaspands ; the bad tail 
over into the Gulf of Duzahk, where they are tormented 
by the Daéyas. The duration of the punishment is fixed 
hy Ormazd, and some are redeemed earlier by means of 
the prayers and intercessions of their friends, but many 
must remain till the resurrection of the dead. 

Aliriman himself effects this consummation, alter 
having exercised great power over men during the last 
three thousand years.. Ile created seven comets (in ope 
position to the seven planets), and they went on theiy 
destructive paths through the heavens, fillmg all things 
with danger, and wl men with terror, But Ormazd 
placed them under the control of his planets to restrain 
them. They will do so, till by the decree of the Infinite, 
at the elose of the last period, one of the comets will 
break from his watclinan, the moon, and plunge upon 
the earth, producing a general conflagration. But hetore 
this Ormazd will semd dis Prophet Sosioch and bring 
about the conversion of mankind, to be followed ly the 
evueral resurrection. 

Ormazd will clothe anew with flesh the bones of mea, 
and relatives and friends will recognize each other again, 
Then comes the great division of the just from the sin 
ners. 

When Ahriman shall cause the comet to fall on the 
earth to gratify his destructive propensities, he will be 
really serving the Infinite Being against his own will, 
Yor the conflagrition caused by this comet will change 
the whole earth into a stream like melted iron, which will 
pour impetuously down into the realm of Alviman, All 
beines must now pass through this stream: to the right- 
eous it will feel like warm milk, and they will pass 
through to the dwellings of the just; but all the simmers 
shall be borne along by the stream into the abyss of Du- 
valk. Here they will burn three days and nights. then, 
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being purified, they will invoke Ormazd, and be received 
into heaven. 

Afterward Ahriman himself and all inthe Duzahk shali 
be purified by this fire, all evil be consumed, and all dark- 
ness banished. 

From the extinet fire there will come a more beautiful 
earth, pure and perfect, and destiuied to be eternal. 


Having viven this account of the Pars! system, in its 
later development, let us say that 16 was not an divention 
of Zoroaster, nor of any one else. Religions are not in- 
yented: they grow. Even the religion of Mohammed 

4 eee ais ute an . . 
grew out of pre-existent belicls. The founder of a reli- 
gion does not invent it, but gives it form. It crystallizes 
around jiis own deeper thought. So, in the time of Zoro- 
aster, the popular imagination had filled nature with 
powers and presences, aud given ther names, aud placed 
them in the heavens. For, as Schiller says : — 
“OT is not merely 

The human being's pride which pooples space 

With life and miystival predominance ; 

For also for the stricken deart of Love, 

Phis visthle wattre aud this lower world 

Are all too common 

Zoroaster organized into clearer thought the pre-ex- 
isting myths, and inspued them with moral ideas aud 
vital power. 


8. Relation of the Religion of the Zend Avesta to that of 
My ; 
the Vedas. 


That the Vedic religion and that of the Avesta arose 
out of an earlier Aryan religion, monotheistic im its con- 
tral element, but with a tendency to immerse the Deity 
in nature, seems evident from the investigations of Pictet 
and other scholars. This primitive religion of the Aryan 
race diverved early in two directions, represented by the 
Veda and the Avesta. Yet each retains much in commen 
with the other. The names of the powers, Indra, Sura, 
Naogliaithya, are in both systems. tn the Veda they 
are gods, in the Avesta evil spirits. Indra, worshipped 

Q * 
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throughout the Rig-Veda as one of the highest deities 
appears in the Avesta as an evil being.* Sura (Cura) 
one of the most ancient names of Shiva, is also denounced 
and opposed in the Avesta + as a Dadv: a,or Dew. And 
the third (Naoghaithya, Naouhaiti), also an evil spit ilk 
the Avesta, is the Nisatya of the Veda, } one of the Ar- 
vinas or twins who precede the Dawn. The Dews oi 
Dacyas of the Avesta are demons, in the Vedas they are 
gods. On the other hand, the Ahuras, or gods, of the 
Avesta are Asuras, or demons, in the Vedic belief. Tha 
original land of the race is called Aryavesta im the Laws 
of Manu (II. 22), and Aryana-Vacjo in the Avesta. The 
God of the Sun is named Mithra, or Mitra, in both reli- 
gious. The Yima of the Parsi system is a happy king; 
the Yama of the Hindoos is a stern judge im the real ins 
of death. The dog is hateful in the Indian system, an 
object of reverence in that of Zoroaster. Both the reli: 
gions dread defilement through the touch of dead bodies 
In both systems fire is revarded as divine. But the most 
suiking analogy perhaps is to be found in the worship 
paid by both to the imtoxicating fermented juice of the 
plant Asclepias acida, called Soma in the Sanskrit and 
Haoma in the Zeud. The identity of the Tacma with 
the Tnidian Soma has Jone been prov edl.§ The whole af 
the Sitma-Veda is devoted to this moon- plant worship ; 
an iuiportant part of the Avesta fs occupied with hymns 
to Hadma. This great reverence paid to the same plant, 
on account of its intoxicating qualities, carries us lack te 
a rezion where the vine was unknown, and to a race ta 
whom intoxication was so new an experience as to seem 
a gift of the gods. Wisdom appeared to come from it, 
health, increased power of body and soul, long life, victory 
in battle, brilliant children. What Bacchus Was to the 
Greeks, this divine Hadma, or Soma, was to the primitive 
Aryans. || 

* See Burnouf, Comment. sur le Yagna, p. 528. Vlotard, La Reliyion 
prbaitive des Indo-Puropéens. 1864, 

4 Vendidad, Margard X. 17 

} See Spiegels note to the tenth Fargard of the Vendidad, 

§ See Windischmann, ‘ Ueber den Soma-Cultus der Arien. 

|| Perhaps one of the most widely dilfused appellations is that of the 
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It would seem, therefore, that the two religions setting 
out from the same point, and having a common stock of 
primitive traditions, at last said each to the other, “ Your 
gods are my demons.” The opposition was mutual. ‘The 
dualism of the Persian was odious to the Hindoo, while 
the absence of a deep moral element in the Vedic systein 
shocked the solemn puritanism of Zoroaster. The reli- 
gion of the Hindoo was to dream, that of the Persian to 
fight. There could be no more {ellowship between them 
than there is between a Quaker and a Calvinist. 


§ 9. Ls Monotheism or pure Dualism the Doctrine of the 
Zend Avesta ? 


We find in the Avesta, and in the oldest portion of it, 
the tendencies which resulted afterward in the elaborate 
theories of the Bundehesch. We find the Zefrna-Akerana, 
in the Vendidad (XIX. 33, 44, 55), — ° The Infinite Time,” 
or “ All-embracing Tine,” — as the creator of Alriman, 
according to some translations. Spiegel, indeed, considers 
this supreme being, above both Ommazd and Ahriman, as 
not belonging to the original Persian religion, but as bor- 
rowed froin Semitic sources, But if so, then Ormnazd is 
the supreme and unereated being, and ereator of all things. 
Why, then, has Ormazd a Fravashi, or archetype ? And 
in that case, he must either himself have created Ahriman 
or else Abriman is as eternal as he ; which latter suppo- 
sition presents us with an absolute, irreconcilable dualism, 
The beiter opinion seems, therefore, to be, that behind the 
two opposing powers of good and evil, the thesis and anti- 
thesis of moral life, remains the obscure background of 
original being, the identity of both, from whieh both have 
prot eeded, and into whose abyss both shall return. 

This gveat consummation 1s also intimated by the fact 
that in the same Fargard of the Vendidad (XTX. 18) the 


future restorer or saviour is mentioned, Sosiogh (Qaoshy- 


divine being. “We can trace this very word divine back to the ancient 
root Div, meaning to shine. Wvom this is derived the Sanskrit Devas, 
the Zend Daéva. the Latin Deus, the German Zio, the Greek Zeus, and 
also Jupiter (from Pjaus-piter). See Spiegel, Zend Avesta, Rinleitung, 
Cap. 1. 
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ang), who is expected by the Parsis to come at the end 
of all things, aud accomplish the resurrection, and intro- 
duce a kingdom of uutroubled happiness.* — Whether the 
resurrection belongs tu the primitive form of the religion 
remains as doubttul, but also as probable, as when Mr 

Alger discussed the whole question in lus adiirable 
monograph on the Doctrine of the Future Lite. Our re- 
maining fragments of the Zend Avesta say nothing of the 
periods : of three thousand years’ duration. Two or three 
passages in the Avesta refer to the resurrection.- But 
the conflict between Ormazd and Ahriman, the present 
strugele between good aud evil, the ideal world of the 

Fravashis and wood spirits, — these unquestionably belony 
to the original belief. 


10, Relation of this System to Christianity. The Kiig- 
dune of fleaven. 


Of this system we will say, in conclusion, that in seme 
respects 1t comes nearer to Christianity than any other, 
Moreover, though so long dead, like the great uation of 
Which it was the inspiration and life, — though swept 
way by Mohammedanism,-— its influence remains, and 
has permeated both Judaism and Christianity,  Chris- 
tianity has probably received from it, through Judaism, 
its doctrine of angels and devils, and its tendency to estab- 
lish evilin the world as the permanent and equal adversary 
of good. Such a picture as that by Retzsch of the Devil 
playing chess with the young man for his soul, sucha pie- 
tive as that by Guido of the conflict between Michael and 
Satan, such poems as Milton’s Paradise Lost and CGoethe’s 
Faust, could perhaps never have appeared in Christendom, 
had it not been for the influence of the system of Zoroaster 
on Jewish, aud, through Jewish, on Christian thought, 
was after the return {rom Babylon that the Devil and 
demons, in conflict with man, became a part of the con. 
pany of spiritual beimes in the Jewish mytholovy. \neels 
there were before, as iessenvers of God, but devils there 

* Spiegel, Vend. larg. XIX. note 

+ Vendidad, Fary. XVIII, 110. arvardin-Yasht, XVI. 
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were not; for till then an absolute Providence ruled the 
world, excluding all interference of antagonistic powers. 
Satan, in Job, is an angel of God, not a devil; doing 
alow kiud of work, indeed, a sort of critical business, 
fault-finding, and looking for flaws in the saints, but still 
an angel, and no devil. But aivr the captivity the hori- 
zon of the Jewish mind enlarged, aud it took im the con- 
ception of God as allowing treedom to man and angels, 
and so permitting bad as well as good to have its way. 
And then came in also the conception of a future life, 
and a resurrection for ultimate judgment. These doc- 
trines have been supposed, with good reason, to have come 
to the Jews from the influence of the great system of 
Zoroaster. 

There is no doubt, however, that the Jewish prophets 
had aleady prepared a point of contact and attachment 
for this system, and developed affinities therewith, by 
their great battle-cry to the nation for right against wrong, 
and their undying conviction of an ultimate restoration 
of all good things. But the Jews found also in the Per- 
sian faith the one among all religions most like their 
own, in this, that it had no idols, and wo worship but that 
addressed to the Unseen, Sun and fire were his symbols, 
Wut he himself was hidden belind the glorious veil of 
being. And it seems as if the Jews needed this support 
of finding another nation also hating idolatry, before they 
could really rise above their tendency to backshide ito it, 
“Tn the mouth of two witnesses,” the spiritual worship 
of God was established ; and not till Zoroaster took the 
hand of Moses did the Jews cease to be idolaters. After 
the return from the captivity that tendency wholly dis- 
appears. 

But a deeper and more essential point of agreement is 
to be found in the special practical character of the two 
systems, reyarding life as a battle between right and 
wrong, waged by a communion of good men fighting 
avainst bad men and bad principles. 


Perhaps, in reading the New Testament, we do not 
always see how miuch Christianity turns around the 
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phrase, and the idea behind it, of a “kingdom of Heaven.” 
The Beatitudes beein “ Blessed are the pour in spirit, fur 
theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” Both John the Bap- 
tist and Christ announce that the kingdom of Heaven 1s 2 
hand. The parables revolve round the same idea of “the 
kingdom.” which 1s likenil first to this, and then to that ; 
and so, passing on into the Epistles, we have the “ king- 
dom of Heaven” still as the leading conception of Chris- 
tianity. “The kingdom of God is not meat nor qvitike 4 
— such are common expressions. 

The peculiar conception of the Messiah also is of the 
King, the Anointed one, the Head of this divine Mon- 
archy. When we call Jesus. the Shrist, we repeat this 
ancient notion of the kingdom of God among men, Ile 
himself accepted it ; he called himself the Christ. “ Thou 
sayest,” said he, to Pilate, “that [ am a king, ‘To this 
end was I born, and for this cause eame I into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth.” 

All through antiquity there ran the longing for a com- 
munion or association of the wise and good, in order 
to establish truth and justice in the world. The tendency 
of error is to divide; the tendency of selfishness is to sep- 
aration. Only goodness and trith are capable of real com- 
mtuion, interpenetration, aud so of organic life aud growth, 
This is their strenyth, power, and hope. Hence all the 
elforts at associated action in antiquity, such as the Col- 
lege of Pythavoras, the ideal Republic of Plato, the Spartan 
Commonwealth, the communities of the Essenes, the nios 
nastic institutious of Asia and Europe ; and hence, too, the 
modern attempts, in Protestantisin, by Fourier, the Mora- 
vians, the Shakers, Saint-Siimon, Robert Owen, and others, 

But among the Jews this desire appeared, first in their 
national orvanization, as a theosophic and theocratic com- 
munity, and afterward, when this broke down and the 
nation was divided, in a larger prophetic hope of the Mes- 
sianic times. There is a tendency in the human mind, 
when 1b sees a great work to be done, to Jook for a leader, 
So the Jewish hope looked for a leader, Their true King 
was to come, and under him peace and righteousness were 


to reign, and the kingdom of heaven begin on earth. ft 
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ras to be on earth. It was to be here and now. And so 
they waited and longed. 

Meantime, in the Persian religion, the seed of the same 
hope was sown. There also the work of life was, to unite 
tovether a community of good men and good angels, 
against bad amen and devils, aud so make a kingdom of 
heaven, Long and sore should the conflict be; but the 
victory at last would be sure. And they also looked tor a 
Sosioch, or Mediator, who was to be what the Messiah was 
to be to the Jews. And here was the deep and real point 
of union between the two religions ; and this makes the 
profound meaning of the story of the Star which was seen 
in the Rast and which guided the Magi of Zoroaster to the 
cradle of Christ. 

Jesus caine to be the Messiah. He fulfilled that great 
hope as hie did others. It was not fulfilled, in the sense of 
the letter of a prophecy being acted out, but in the sense 
of the prophecy being carried up and on to its highest 
point, and so being filled full of truth and value. The first 
and chicf purpose of Christianity was, not to save the souls 
of men hereafter, as the Church has often tauvht, but to 
found a kingdom of heaven here, on earth and in tiie. 
Ib Was tot to sag, © Lo hered? or * Lo there!” but to say, 
“Now is the aevepted time” , “the kingdom of God is 
amony you.” In thus continuine and developing to ils 
highest point the central idea of his national religion, 
Jesus made himself the true Christ and fulfilled all the 
prophecies, Perhaps what we need now is to come back 
to that notion of the kingdom of heaven here below, and 
of Jesus tle present king, — present, because still bearing 
witness to the truth. Christians must give up thinking 
about Christianity as only a means of escaping a future 
hell and arriving at a future heaven. They must show 
now, more than ever, that, by a union of Joving and truth- 
ful hearts, God comes here, immortality beains here, and 
heaven lies about us. To fight the good fight of justice 
and truth, as the disciples of Zoroaster tried to fielht it, — 
this is still the true work of man; and to make a union of 
those who wish thus to fight for good against evil, — this 
is still the true church of Chirist., 
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The old veligion of Zoroaster died, but as the corn of 
Wheat, which, if it die, brings forth much fruit. 

A small body of Parsis remain to-day in Persia, and 
another im India, — disciples of this venerable faith, 
They are a good, moral, industrious people. Some of them 
are very wealthy and very generous. Until Mr. George 
Peabody’s large donations, no one had bestowed so much 
on public objects as Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeeboy, who had 
given to hospitals, schools, and charities, sone years since, 
a million and a half of dollars. During our Rebellion, 
some of the Parsis seut pilts to the Sanitary Commission, 
out of sympathy with the cause of freedom and Union. 

Who can estimate the power of a single life? Of Zoro- 
asier we do not know the true name, nor when he lived, 
vor Where he lived, nor exactly what he taught. But the 
current froma that fountain has flowed on for thousands of 
years, fertilizing the souls of men out of its hidden sources, 
and helping on, by the decree of Divine Providence, the 
ultimate triumph of good over evil, right over wrong. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE GODS OF EGYPT, 


§.1. Antiquity and Extent of Egyptian Civilization. § 2. Religious Char- 
acter of the Egyptians. heir Ritual. § 8. Theology of Egypt. 
Sources of Our Knowledge concerning it. § 4, Central Idea of Egyp- 
tian Theology and Religion. Animal Worship. § 5. Sources of 
Egyptian Theology. Age of the Finpire and Allinities of the Race. 
§ 6. The Three Orders of Gods. § 7. Influence of Egypt upon Juda- 
ism and Christianity. 


$1. Antiquity and Leteut of Kyyptian Civilization. 


fle ancient Kvyptians have been the object of interest 

to the civilized world in all aves; for Kgypt was the 
favorite home of civilization, science, and religion. It was 
a little country, the gilt of the river Nile; a little strip of 
land not more than seven aniles wide, but contaiing jnu- 
merable cilics and towns, and in ancient times supporting 
seven nullions of inhabitants. Renowned for its discoy- 
eries In art and-seicnee, ib was the world’s university ; 
where Moses and Pythavoras, Herodotus and Plato, all 
philosophers and lawgivers, went to school. The Egyptians 
knew the length of the year and the form of the earth ; 
they could calculate eclipses of the sun and moon; were 
partially acquainted with geometry, music, chemistry, the 
arts of design, medicine, anatomy, architecture, agriculture, 
and mining. In architecture, in the qualities of grandeur 
and massive proportions, they are yet to be surpassed. 
The larvest buildings elsewhere erected by man are 
smaller than their pyramids; which are also the oldest 
human works still remaining, the beauty of whose 
masonry, suys Wilkinson, las not been surpassed in any 
subsequent age. An obelisk of a single stone now stand- 
ing in Egypt weighs three hundred tons, and a colossus 
of Ramses II. nearly nine hundred. But Herodotus de- 


scribes a wonolithic temple, which must have weighed 
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iive thousand tons, and which was carried the whole length 
of the Nile, to the Delta. And there is a roof of a doorway 
at Karnak, covered with sandstone blocks forty fect t lon, 
Sculpture and )as-reliets three thousand five huuyred 
years old, where the granite is cut with exquisite delicacy, 
are still to be seen throughout Heypt. Many inve none, 
hitherto supposed to be modern, such as glass, iosaivs, 
false gems, vlazed tiles, enamelling, were well known to the 
Ke rptians. But, for us, the most fortunate circunistance 
in their taste was their fondness for writing, No nation 
has ever equalled them in their love for recording all hu- 
nan events and transactions. They wrote down all thc 
details of private life with wonderful zeal, method, and 
regularity. Every year, month, and day had its record, 
and thus Evypt is the monumental land of the earth. 
Bunsen says that “the genuine Keyptian writing is at 
least as old as Menes, the founder of the Kmpire ; perhaps 
three thousand years before Christ.’ No other huimay 
records, whether of India or China, go back so far. Lep- 
sins saw the Ineroelyph of the reed and inkstand on the 
monuments of the fourth dynasty, and the sign of the 
papyrus roll on that of the twelfth dynasty, whieh was the 
last but one of the old Rimpire. “No Egyptian,” Says 
Herodotus, “omits taking accurate note of extraordinary 
and striking events.” Everything was written down, 
Scribes are seen everywhere on the monuments, taking 
accounts of the products of the farms, even to every sinvle 
egy and chicken. “In spite of the ravaves of time, and 
though systematic excavation has scarcely yeh con- 
mene ved,” says Bunsen, “we possess chronolovieal records 
of a date anterior to any period of which manuscripts are 
preserved, or the art of writing existed in any other 
quarter.” Because they were thus fond of recording every- 
thing, both in pictures and in three different kinds of 
writing ; because they were also fond of building and ox: 
cavating temples and tombs im the inperishable granite ; 
because, lastly, the dryness of the air has preserved for us 
these paintings, and the sand which has buried the inon- 
uments has prevented their destruction, —— we have wonder- 
fully preserved, oyer an interval of forty-five centuries, 
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the daily habits, the opinions, and the religious faith of 
that ancient time. 

The oldest mural paintings disclose a state of the arts 
of civilization so advanced as to surprise even those who 
have made archwology a study, and who consequently 
know low few new things there are under the sun, It 1s 
not astonishing to find houses with doors and windows, 
with verandas, with barns for grain, vineyards, gardens, 
fyuit-trees, etc. We might also expect, since ma is & 
fighting animal, to see, as we do, pictures of marching 
troops, armed with spears and shields, bows, slings, dag- 
gers, @Xes, maces, and the boomerang; or to notice coats 
of mail, standards, war-chariots ; or to find the assault of 
forts by means of scaling-ladders. . But these ancient 
tombs also exhibit to us secnes of domestic life and man- 
ners which would seem to belong to the nineteenth cen- 
tury afier our cra, rather than to the fifteenth century 
before it. Thus we sce monkeys trained to eather fruit 
from the trees in an orchard; houses furnished with a 
great yariuly of chairs, tables, ottomans, carpets, couches, 
as elegant and elaborate as any used now. There are 
comic aud genre pictures of parties, where the gentlemen 
and ladies are sometimes represented as bemg the Worse 
for wine; of dances where ballet-virls in short dresses 
perform very modern-looking pirouettes ; of exercises in 
wrestliny, games of ball, games of chance like chess or 
checkers, of throwing knives at a mark, of the modem 
thimblerig, wooden dolls for children, curiously carved 
wooden boxes, dice, and toy-balls. There ave men and 
women playing on harps, flutes, pipes, cymbals, trumpets, 
drums, guitars, and tambourmes. Glass was, till recently, 
believed to be a modern invention, unknown to the 
ancients, But we find it commonly used as early as the 
ave of Osertasen L., more than three thousand eight hun- 
dred years ago; aud we have pictures of glass-blowing 
and of vlass bottles as far back as the fourth dynasty. The 
best Venetian elass-workers are unable to rival some of the 
old Evyptian work ; for the Keyptians could combine all 
colors in one cup, introduce gold between tivo surfaces of 
glass, and finish in glass details of feathers, ete., which: it 
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now requires & microscope to make out. It is evident, 
therefore, that they understood the use of the maenifying- 
glass. The Eeyptians also mitated successfully the culors 
of precious stones, and could even make statues thirteen 
feet high, closely resembling an emerald. They also made 
mosaics in glass, of wonderfully brilliant colors. They 
could cut ol; iss, at the most remote periods. Chinese bot- 
tles have also been found in previously unopened toinbs o! 
ms eivhteenth dynasty, midicating commercial intercourse 
re whing as far back as that epoch. They were able to 
spin and Ww eave, and color cloth; and were acquainted 
with the use of mordants, the wonder in modern calico: 
printing. Pliny describes this process as used in Eeypt 

but evidently without understanding its nature. Writing- 
paper made of the papyrus is as ‘old ag the Py: umids, 

The Evyptians tanned leather and made shoes; and the 
shoemakers on their benches are represented working 
exactly like ours. Their carpenters used axes, saws, chisels, 
drills, planes, rulers, plummets, squares, hammers, nails, 
anid hones for sharpening. They also understood the use 
of glue in cabinet-making, and there are paintings of 
veneering, in Which a piece of thin dark wood is pes 
by : alue to a coarser ple ce of light wood. Their boats wer 

propelled by sails on yards and masts, as well as ly: oars 

They used the blow-pipe in the manufacture of cold 
chains and other ornaments. They had rings of gold and 
silver for money, and weighed it in scales of a careful 
construction. Their hierozlyphies are earved on thé 
hardest granite with a delicacy and accuracy which indi- 
cates the use of some metallic cutting instrument, probi- 
bly harder than our best steel. The siphon was known in 
the filteenth century before Christ. The most singular 
part of their costume was the wig, worn by all the higher 
classes, who constantly shaved their heads, as well as their 
chins, — which shaving of the head is supposed by Herod- 
otus to be the reasou of the thickness of the Keyptian 
skull. They frequently wore false beards. Sandals, shoes, 
and low boots, some very elegant, are found in the tombs, 
Woien wore loose robes, ear-rings, finver-rines, bracelets, 
arinlets, anklets, gold neckluves. In the tombs are found 
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vases for ointment, mirrors, combs, needles. Doctors and 
drugs were not unknown to them; and the passport 
system is no modern invention, for their deeds contain 
eareful descriptions of the person, exactly in the style with 
which European travellers are familiar’ We have only 
mentioned a small part of the customs and arts with 
which the tombs of the Kyyptians show them to have 
been familiar, These instances are mostly taken from 
Wilkinson, whose works contain numerous engravings 
from the monuments which more than verily all we have 
said, 

The celebrated French Egyptologist, M. Mariette, has 
very much enlarged our knowledge of the more ancient 
dynasties, by his explorations, first under a mission from 
the French govermment, and afterward from that of Egypt. 
The immense temples and palaces of Thebes are all of a 
date at least B. Gc. LOUU. We know the history of Kgypt very 
well as far back as the time of the IHyks6s, or to the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. M. Mariette has discovered statues and 
Sphinxes which he believes to have heen the work of the 
Hyks6s, the features being wholly different from that of 
the typical Evyptian. our of these Sphinxes, found by 
Mariette on the site of the old Tanis, have the regula 
body of a lion, according to the canon of gyptian art, but 
the human heads are wholly un-Kygyptian. Mariette, im 
deseriping them, says that im the true Keyptian Sphinx 
there is always a quiet majesty, the eye calm and wide 
gpen, a smile on the lips, a round face, and a peculiar 
coiffure with wide open wings. Nothing of this is to be 
found in these Sphinxes. Their eyes are small, the nose 
aquiline, the cheeks hard, the mouth drawn down with a 
rave Expression. 

These Shepherd Kings, the Hyksés, ruled Lower EKeypt, 
accordiney to Mauetho, five hundred and eleven yeurs, 
which, according to Renan,* brings the preceding dynasly 
(the fourteenth of Manetho) as early as B. c. 2000. Momu- 
ments of the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties are common, 
The oldest obelisk dates B. Cc. 2800. Thanks to the exca- 
vations of M. Mariette, we now have a large quantity 


* Article in Revue des Deux Mondes, April, 1865. 
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of sculptures and statues of a still earlier epoch. M. 
Renan describes * tombs visited by himself, which he con- 
siders to be the oldest known, and which he regards as 
being B. c, 4000, where were represented all the detajls 
of domestic life. The tone of these pictures was el: ul und 
gay; and, what is remarkable, they had no trace of the 
funeral ritual or the god Osiris. These were not tike 
tombs, but rather hike homes. To secure the body fiom all 
protanation, it was concealed in a pit, carefully hidden 
in the solid masonry. These tombs helone to the six 
first dynasties. 

The great antiquity of Eeyptian civilization is univer- 
sally admitted ; but to fix its chronology and precise age 
becomes very difficult, from the fact that the Keyptians 
had no era from which to date forward or backward 
This question we shall return to in a subsequent section 
of this chapter. 


§ 2. Leligious Character of the Egyptians. Their Ritual. 


But, wonderful as was the civilization of Key) it, it ts 
not this which now cliefly interests us. They were 
prominent amnoug all ancient mations for their Miterest mM 
religion, especially of the ceremonial part of religion, or 
worship.  Iferodotus says: “They are of all men the 
most excessively attentive to the worship of the pods.” 
And beside his statement to that effect, there is evidence 
that the origin of much of the theology, mythology, and 
ceremonies of the Hebrews and Greeks was in Keypt. 
“The names of almost all the gods,” says Herodotus, * came 
from Keypt into Greece” (Muterpe, 50), The Greels ora- 
cles, especially that of Dodona, he also states to have 
been brought from Egypt (IL. 54-57), and adds, move- 
over, that the Eeyptiaus were the first who introduced 
public festivals, processions, and solemn suppliciations, 
which the Greeks Jearned from them. “ The Keyptians, 
then,” says he, “ are beyond measure scrupulous in iatters 


* Article in Reyue des Deux Mondes, April, 1865. 
+ Other Egyptologists would not agree to this antiquity. 
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of religion (§ 64). ‘They invented the calendar, and con- 
nected astrology therewith. “ Kach month and dav, says 
Herodotus (IL. 82), “is assigned to some particular god, 
and each person’s birthday determines his fate.” He tes- 
tifies (II. 123) that “ the Eyyptiaus were also the first to 
say that the soul of man is immortal, and that when the 
body perishes it transmigrates through every varicty of 
animal.” It seems apparent, also, that the Greek mys- 
teries of Eleusis were taken from those of Isis; the 
story of the wanderings of Ceres i pursuit of Proserpine 
being manifestly borrowed from those of Isis in search of 
the body of Osiris. With this testimony of Herodotus 
modern writers agree. “The Keyptians,” says Wilkinson, 
“were unquestionably the most pious nation of all an- 
tiquity. ‘The oldest monuments show their belict in a 
future live. And Osiris, the Judge, is mentioned in tombs 
erected two thousand years before Christ.” Bunsen tells 
us that “it has at last been ascertained that all the great 
gods of Egypt are on the oldest monuments,” and says « “ It 
is a great and astounding tact, established beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that the empire of Menes on its first 
appearance in history possessed an established mythology, 
that is,a series of gods. Before the empire of Menes, 
the separate Egyptian states had their temple worship 
regularly organized.” 

Everything among the Egyptians, says M. Maury,” 
took the stamp of religion. Their writing was 80 full of 
sacred symbols that it could. scarcely be used for any 
purely secular purpose. Literature and science were only 
branches of theology. Art labored only in the service of 
worship and to glorify the gods. Religious observances 
were so Dumerous and so imperative, that the most com- 
mon labors of daily life could not be performed without 
a perpetual reference to some priestly regulation. The 
Euyptian only lived to worship. His fate in the future 
life was constantly present to him. The sun, when it 
set, seemed to lim to die ; and when it rose the next moru- 
ing, and tricking its beams flamed once more in the fors- 
head of the sky, it was a perpetual symbol of a future 


* Revue des Deux Mondes, September 1, 1507. 
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resurrection. Religion penetrated so deeply into the 
habits of the land, that it whnost made a part of the intel. 
lectual and physical organization of its inhabitants. 
Habits continued during many generations at last become 
Instinets, and are transmitted with the blood.* So reli- 
gion in Eeypt became an instinet. Unaltered by the 
dominion of the Persians, the Ptolemies, and Romans, 1¢ 
was, Of all polytheisms, the most obstinate im its resist- 
ance to Christianity, and retained its devotees down to the 
sixth century of owr era. 

There were more festivals in Keypt than among any oth- 
er ancient people, the Greeks not excepted. Every month 
and day was governed by a god. There were two feasts 
of the New-Year, twelve of the first days of the months, 
ove of the rising of the doy-star (Sirius, called Sothis), 
and others to the ereat eods, t to seed-time and harvest, to 
the rise and fall of the Nile. The feast of lamps at Suis 
was in honor of Neith, and was kept throughout Leypt. f 
The feast of the death of Osiris; the feast of his resur- 
rection (when people called out, “We have found hun } 
Good luck!”); feasts of Isis (one of which lasted four 
days); the great feast at Bubastis, greatest of all,— 
these were festivals belonging to all Koypt. On one oat 
them as many as seven hundred thousand persons suilod 
on Lhe Nile with music. At another, the image of the 
god was carried to the temple by armed me n, who were 
resisted by armed priests ina battle in which many were 
often killed. 

The history of the gods was embodied in the daily lite 
of the people. In an old papyrus described by De Rougé 3 
it is said: “ On the twellth of Chorak no one is to go out 

* Reyue des Deux Mondes, p. 195. 

+ Yet this very organic religion “incorporate in blood and frame,” 
wis a preparation for Christianity ; aud Dr, Brugsch (Aus dem Ovicut, p. 
70) remarks, that “exactly in Keypt did Christianity find most martyrs ; 
and it is no accident, but a part of the Divine plan, that in the very 
region Where the vock-ent temples and tombs are covered with ame:morials 
of the ancient gods and kings, there, by their side, other numerous reck- 
cut inseriptions tell of a yet more profound faith wad devotion born of 
Christianity.” 

+ [is yet marked in the almanacs us Candlemas Day, or the Piuilica- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. 

§ De Rouge, Revue Archéologique, 1858, 
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of doors, for on that day the transformation of Osiris into 
the bird Wennu took place; on the fourteenth of Toby 
no voluptuous songs must be listened to, for Isis and 
Nepthys bewail Osiris on that day. On the third of 
Mechir no one can go on a journey, because Set then 
began a war.” On another day no one must go out. 
Another was lucky, because on it the gods conquered 
Set; and a child born on that day was supposed to live 
to a great age. 

Every temple had its own body of priests. They did 
not constitute an exclusive caste, though they were con- 
tinued in families. Priests might be military commanders, 
governors of provinces, judges, and architects. Soldiers 
had priests for sons, and the daughters of priests married 
suldiers. Of three brothers, one was a priest, another a 
soldier, aud a third held a civil employment.* Joseph, a 
stranger, though naturalized in the country, received as a 
wife the daughter of the High-Priest of On, or Hehopohs. 

The priests in Egypt were of various grades, as the 
chief pricsis or pontills, prophets, judges, scribes, those 
who examined the victims, keepers of the robes, of the 
sacred animals, ete. 

Women also held offices in the temple and performed 
duties there, though uot as priestesses, 

The pricsts were exempt from taxes, and were provided 
for out of the public stores. They superintended sacrl- 
fices, processions, funerals, and were initiated into the 
greater and lesser mysteries ; they were also instructed 
in surveyiug. They were particular in diet, both as to 
quantity and quality. Ilesh of swine was particularly 
forbidden, and also that of fish. Beans were held in utter 
abhorrence, also peas, onions, and warlic, which, however, 
were offered on the altar. They bathed twice a day and 
twice in the night, and shayed the head and body every 
three days. A great purification took place before then 
fasts, which lasted from seven to forty-two days. 

They offered prayers for the dead. 

The dress of the priests was simple, chiefly of linen, 
consisting of an under-garment and a loose upper robe, 
* Amptre, Revue Arch, 1849, quoted by Dollinger. 

10 
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with full sleeves, and the leopard-skin above ; sometimes 
one or two feathers in the head. 

Chaplets and flowers were laid upon the altars, such as 
the lotus and papyrus, also grapes and figs in baskets, and 
ointment in alabaster vases. Also necklaces, bracelets, anil 
jewelry, were offered as thanksgivings and invocations, 

Oxen and other animals were sacrificed, and the blood 
allowed to flow over the altar. Libations of wine were 
poured on the altar. Incense was offered to all the gods 
in censers. 

Processions were usual with the Egyptians ; in one 
shrines were carried on the shoulders by long staves passe 
through rmes. In others the statues of the ‘@ods were car- 
ried, and arks like those of the Jews, OV ershadowed by the 
wings of the goddess of truth spread above the sacred beetle, 

The prophet s were the most highly honored of the 
priestly order. They studied the ten hieratical books, 
The business of the stolists * was to dress and undress the 
images, to attend to the vestments of the priests, and to 
mark the beasts selected for sacrifice. The seribes were 
to search for the Apis, or sacred bull, and were required 
to possess great learning, 

The priests had no sinecure; their life was full of 
minute duties and restrictions, They seldum appeared in 
public, were married to one wile, were circumeised like 
other Evy plians, and their whole time was occupied either 
in study or the service of their gods. There was a gloomy 
tone to the religion of Keypt, which struck the ¢ reeks 
whose worship was usually cheerful. Apuleius says “ the 
gods of Evypt rejoice in lamentations, those of Greece in 
dances.” Another Greek writer says, “ The Egyptians olfer 
their vods tears.” 

Until Swedenborg + arrived, and gave his disciples the 

* hese designations are the Greek form of the official titles, 

1 1 do not know if it has been noticed that the principle of Sweden 
borg’s heaven was wutivipated by Milton (Paradise Lost, V. 573), — : 

What surmounts the reach 
Of human sense { shall delineate so 
By likeming spiritual to corporeal forms, 
As may express them hest ; though what if Earth 


Be but the shadow of Heaven, und things therein, 
Bach to the other like, more thin on eurth is thought.” 
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precise measure and form of the life to come, no religion 
has ever taught an immortality as distinct in its outline 
and as solid in its substance as that of the Egyptians. 
The Greek and Roman herealter was shadowy and vague ; 
that of Buddhism remote ; and the Hebrew Beyond 
was wholly eclipsed and overborne by the sense of a 
Divine presence and power immanent in space and tine. 
To the Fgyptian, this life was but the first step, and a very 
short one, of an immense career. ‘The sun (Ra) alternately 
setting and rising, was the perpetually present type of the 
progress ot the soul, and the Sothiac period (symbolized 
by the Phamix) of 1421 years from one hehacal rising of 
Sirius at the beginning of the fixed Egyptian year to the 
next, was also made to define the cycle of human trans- 
migrations. Two Sothiac periods correspond nearly to 
the three thousand years spoken of by Herodotus, during 
which the soul transmigrates through animal forms before 
returning to its human body. Then, to use the Keyptian 
languave, the soul arrived at the ship of the sun and was 
received Ly Ra into his solar splendor. On some sarco- 
phagi the soul is symbolized by a hawk with a human 
head, carrying in his claws two rings, which probably sig- 
nily the two Sothiac eycles of its transmivrations. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul, says Mr. 
Birch,* is as old as the inscriptions of the twelfth dynasty, 
many of which contain extracts from the Ritual of the 
Dead. One hundred and forty-six chapters of this Ritual 
have been translated by Mr. Birch from the text of the 
Turin papyrus, the most complete in Kurope. Chapters 
of it ave found on mummy-cases, on the wraps of mum- 
nies, on the walls of tombs, and within the coffins on 
papyri. This Ritual is all that remains of the Hermetic 
Books which constituted the library of the priesthood. 
Two antagonist classes of deities appear in this liturgy as 
contending for the soul of the deceased, — ( ysiris and bis 
triad, Set and his devils. The Sun-God, source of life, is 
also present. 

An interesting chapter of the Ritual is the one hundred 


* Bunsen, Egypt's Place, Vol. VY. p. 129, note. 
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and twenty-fifth, called the Tall of the Two Truths. Jt 
is the process of “separating a person fron: his sins,” not 
by confession and repentance, as is usual in other veli- 
gions, but by denyiny them. Torty-two deities are said 
to be present to feed on the blood of the wicked. The 
soul addresses the Lords of Truth, and declares that it las 
not done evil privily, and proceeds to specifications. fe 
says: “I have not afllicted any. I have uot told false- 
hoods. T have not made the laboring man do more than 
his task. I have not licen idle. I have not murde red. [ 
have uot conunitted fraud. I have not injured the images 
of the gods. [have uot taken scraps of the bandayes of 

we dead. IT lave not committed adultery. I have not 
cheated by false weights. Ihave not kept milk from 
sucklings. JT have not caught the saered birds.” Then, 
addressing each god by name, he declares: “T have not 
been idle. I have not boasted. Ihave not stolen. I have 
not counterteited, nor killed sacred beasts, nor blasphe med, 
nor refused to hear the truth, nor despised Cod in my 
heart.” According to some te xts, he declares, positively, 
that he has loved God, that le has given bread to the 
hiunery, water to the thirsty, garments to the naked, and 
wn fsylum te the abandoned. . 

Punerval ceremonies among the Keyptians were often 
very lmposing. The cost of embalnung, and the size and 
stronyth of the tomb, varied with the position of the de- 
ceased. Whien the seventy days of mourniny had elapsed, 
the body in its case was ferried across the lake im front of 
the temple, which represented the passage of the soul 
over the infernal stream. Then came a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the trial of the soul before Osiris. The 
priests, m musks, represented the gods of the under world, 
Typhon accuses the dead man, and demands lis piunish- 
ment. The intercessors plead for him, A large pair of 
scales is set up, aud in one scale luis conduct is placed in 
a bottle, and in the other an image of truth. These pro- 
ceedings are represented on the funeral papyri. One of 
these, twenty-two feet im length, is im Dr, Abbott’s collce- 
tion of Key ne antiquities, in New York. It is beauti- 
fully written, and illustrated with careful drawings. One 
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represents the Hall of the Two Truths, and Osiris sitting 
in judgment, with the scales of judgment before liin.* 

Many of the virtues which we are apt to suppose a 
monopoly of Christian culture appear as the ideal of 
B these old Evyptians. Brugsch says a thousand voices 
from the tombs of Egypt declare this. One inscription 
in Upper Egypt says: “ He loved his father, he honored 
his mother, he loved lis brethren, and never went from 
his home in bad-temper. He never preferred the great 
man to the low one” Another says: “ I was a wise man, 
my soul loved God. I was a brother to the great men 
and a father to the humble ones, and never was a Ws- 
chief-maker.” An inscription at Sais, on a priest who 
lived in the sad days of Cambyses, says: “I honored iy 
father, I esteemed my mother, 1 loved my brothers. | 
found graves for the unburied dead. I instructed little 
children. [| took care of orphans as though they were 
my own children. Vor great misfortunes were on Beypt 
in my time, and on this city of Sais.” 

Some of these declarations, in their “self-pleasing 
ride” of virtue, remind one of the noble justification of 
himself by the Patriarch Job Herve is one of them, from 
the tombs of Ben-[Tassan, over a Nomad Prince :— 


“What | have done I will say. My goodness and iny kind 
ness were anple. L never oppressed the fatherless nor the 
widow. I did not treat cruelly the fishermen, the shepherds, 
or the poor laborers, ‘There was nowhere in my time hunger 
or want. lor [ cultivated all my fields, far aud near, in order 
that their inhabitants might have food, 1 never preferred the 
great and powerful to the humble and poor, but did equal jus- 
tice to all.” 


> 


A king’s tomb at Thebes gives us in few words the reli- 
givus ereed of a Pharaoh :— 


“T lived in truth, and fed my soul with justice. What I 
did to racu was done in peace, and how { loved God, God and 
| ih ; 
my heart well know. I have given bread to the hunery, water 
J i gry, 


* This Museum also contains three targe mummies of the sacred bull 
of Apis, a gold ring of Snphis, a gold necklace with the name of Menes, 
and many other remarkuble antiquitics. 

+ Book of Job, Chap, xxix. 
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to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, and a shelter to the 
stranger. I honored the gods with sacrifices, and the deal 
with offerings.” 


A rock at Lycopolis pleads for an ancient ruler thus; 
“T never took the child from its mother’s bosom, vor thy 
poor man from the side of his wife.” Hundreds of stuns 
in Keypt announce as the best gifts which the vods can 
bestow on their favorites, “ the respect of men, and the 
love of women.” * Leligion, therefore, in Reypt, COl- 
nected itself with morality and the duties of daily life, 
But kings and conquerors were not above the laws of thei 
religion. They were obliged to recognize their power aut 
triumphs as not their own work, but that of the great 
gods of their country. Thus, on a monumental stele dis- 
covered at Karak by M. Mariette, and translated by Py 
Rougeé;F is an inscription recording the ene hs of Phoih- 
mes IIL, of the eighteenth dynasty ( about B. o, 1600) 
which sounds like the sony of Mirjam or the IHyim ol 
Deborah, We vive some stanzas in which the god Amu 
addresses Thothmes : 

“Tum come: to thee have IT given to strike down Syrian princes ; 

Under thy ns they lie throurhout the breadth of their cCOULty 5 


Like to the Lordof Light, | imade them see thy glory, 
Blinding their eyes wit th hight, O earthly image of Amun | 


“am come: to thee have | given to strike down Asian peoples ; 
Captive now thou hast led the proud Assyrian chieftains ; 
Decked in royal robes, T male them see thy glory ; 

In glittering arms and fighting, high in thy lofty chariot. 


“fT wan come; to thee have L given to strike down western natious ; 
Cyprus and the Ases have both heard thy naine with terror ; 
Like a stroug-horned bull £imade them see thy glory ; 

Strong with piercing horns, so that none can stand before hin. 


JT am come; to thee have [ given to strike down Lybian archers ; 
All the isles of the Greeks submit to the force of thy spirit ; 
Like a reval lion, [ made thei see thy glory ; 

Couched by the corpse he has made, down in the rocky valley. 


‘*T wm come; to thee have I given to strike down the ends of the oeean 
In the grasp of thy land is the circling zone of the waters ; 
Like the soaring vagle, T have wade them see thy glory, 
Whose far-secing eye there is uone can hope to escape from.” 
* Brugsch, as above. 
+ Lenonnant, Ancient History of the Hast, I. 234, in the English 
translation. 
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A similar strain of religious poetry is in the Papyrus 
fof Sallicy, in the British Museum.* This is an epic by 
San Egyptian poet named Pentaou, celebrating the cam- 
paigns of Iamses IL., the Sesostris of the Greeks, of the 
nineteenth dynasty. This great king had been called into 
Syria to put down a formidable revolt of the Kheta (the 
Hittites of the Old Testament). The poem seems to have 
been a famous one, for it had the honor of being carved in 
full on the walls at Karnak, a kind of immortality which 
> no other epic poet has ever attained. It particularly de- 
scribes an incident in the war, when, by a stratagem of the 
enemy, King Raises found limself separated from the 
main body of his army and attacked by the enemy in 
full force. Pentaour describes him in this situation as 
calling on Amun, God of Thebes, tor help, recounting the 
sacrifices he had offered to him, and asking whether he 
would let him die in this extremity by the ignoble hands 
of these Syrian tribes. “ Have I not erected to thee great 
temples? flave I not sacrificed to thee thirty thousand 
oxen? I have brought from Elephantine obelisks to sel 
up to thy name. | invoke thee, O my father, Anmn. | 
am in the midst of athroig of unkuown tribes, and alone. 
But Aimun is better to me than thousands of archers and 
millions of horsemen, -Ammu will prevail over the enemy.” 
And, after defeating lis foes, in his song of trimmph, the 
king says, “Amun-Ra has been at my right and my lett 
in the battles; his mind has inspired any own, and has 
prepared the downfall of my enemies. Amun-la, iy 
father, has brought the whole world to my feet.” + 
Thus universal and thus profound was the religious 
sentiment amone the Keyptians. 


§ 3. Lheoloyy of Lyypt. Sources of our Knowledge con- 
cormuly Ut. 

As regards the theology of the Eeyptians and thei 

systeri of ideas, we mect with dithiculty fron the law of 

secrecy Which was their habit of mind. The Egyptian 


* Translated by De Rougs. See Revue Contemporaine, August, 1806, 
1 Egypt 3300 Years ago. By Lanoye. 
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priesthood enveloped with inystery every opinion, just .4) 
they swathed the mummies, fold above fold, in preparing 
them for the tomb. The names and number of their woidg 
we learn from the monuments. Their legends concen} 
them come to us through Plutarch, Herodotus, Diodorus, 
and other Greek writers. Their doctrine of a future lite 
and future judement is apparent m their ceremonies, the’ 
pictures on the tombs, and the papyrus Book of the Doud 3 
But what these vods mean, what are their offices, how 
they stand related to each other and to mankind, what is4 
the ethical bearing of the religion, it is not so easy tw! 
learn. 4 

Nevertheless, we may finda clew to a knowledve of this3 
system, if in no other way, at least by ascertaminy its 4 
central, ruling idea, and pursuing this into its detuils 4 
the moment that we take this course, light will begin ta % 
dawn upon us. But before going further, let us brielly | 
inquire into the sources of our knowledge of Eeyptian g 
mythology. | 

The first and most important place is occupied by the 4 
monuments, which contain the names and tablets of ihe 4 
gods of the three orders. Then come the saered books of the 
Keyptians, known to us by Clemens Alexandvinus, Pron 4 
Him we dewn that the Keyptians in his time had torty-twe q 
sacred books in five classes. The first class, containing 4 
songs or hyius in praise of the gods, were very oll, 4 
dating perhaps from the time of Menes. The other books 4 
treated of inorals, astronomy, hieroglyphics, geooraphy, 
ceremonies, the deities, the education of priests, and medi. 4 
cine. Of these sacred Hermaic books, one is still extant, 4 
and perhaps it is as interesting as any of them. We have 
two copies of it, both on papyrus, one found by the Freneh at 
Thebes, the other by Champollion in Turin. And Lepsins 4 
considers this last papyrus to be wholly of the date of i; 
eivhteenth ov nineteenth dynasty, consequently fifteen lan 
dved or sixtecn hundred years before Christ, and the only 
example of an Keyptian book transmitted from the tines 4 
of the Pharaohs. Bunsen believes it to belons to the al 
fourth class of Termaic hooks, contiiaing Ordinances es 
to the First Fruits, Sacrifices, Hymns, and Prayers.  {n 
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‘this book the deceased is the person who officiates. His 
soul journeying on vives utterance to prayers, confessions, 
©. invocations. The first fifteen chapters, which make a 
* connected whole, are headed, “ Here begins the Sections of 
the Glorification in the Light of Osiris.” It is illustrated 
hy a picture of a procession, in which the deceased soul 
follows his own corpse as chief mourner, offerme prayers 
to the Sun-God. Another part of the book is headed, 
~The Book of Deliverance, in the Hall of twofold Justice,” 
and contains the divine judements on the deceased. Forty- 
two gods occupy the judyment-scat. Osiris, their presi- 
dent, bears on his breast the small tablet of chief judge, 
containing a figwe of Justice. Before him are seen the 
scales of divine judgement. In one is placed the statue 
of Justice, and in the other the heart of the deceased, who 
stands in person Wy the balance containing his heart, 
while Anubis watches the other scale. Torus examines 
the plummet indicating which way the beam inclines. 
Thoth, the Justifier the Lord of the Divine Word, records 
the sentence.* 


§ 4. Central Idea of Eyyptian Thealoyy and Religioi 
elrcimeal Worship. 


We now proceed to ask what 1s the Ipra of Eeyptian 
mythology and theology ? 
We have seen that the idea of the religion of India was 


* Beside the monuments and the papyri, we have as sources of infor 
mation the remains of the Egyptian historians Manetho and Kratosthenes ; 
the Greek accounts of Beypt by IHerodotus, Plato, Diodorus Siculus, 
Plutarch, Jamblichus; and the modem researches of Heeren, Cham- 
pollion, Rossalini, Young, Wilkinson. The more recent writers to be 
consulte:l ure as follows : 

Bunsen’s ' Aigypten’s Stelle in der Weltgeschichte, Hamburg.” (Iirst 
volume printed in 1845.) This great work was translated by ©. ©. Cot- 
trel in five 8vo volumes, the last published in 1867, after the death of 
hoth author and translator. The fifth volume of the translation contains ¢ 
full translation of the “ Book of the Dead,” by the learned Samuel Birch 
af the British Museum. 

Essays in the Revue Avchiéologiqiue and otler learned periodicals, ly 
the Vieointe de Rouge, Professor of Meyptiiu Philolowy at Paris. Works 
by M. Chabas, M. Mariette, De Brugseh, ‘* Aus dem Ortent, * etce,, Sam- 
vel Sharpe, A. Maury, Lepsins, aud others 
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Spirit ; the One, the Infinite, the Eternal ; a pure spirinn 
Pantheism, from which the elements of time and space 
ave quite excluded. The religion of Egypt stands at 
the opposite pole of thought as its antagonist. Tustuad 
of Spirit, it accepts Body; instead of Unity, Variety; 
instead of Substance, Form, It is the physical reaction 
from Bralimanism. Instead of the worship of alistvact 
Deity, it gives us the most concrete divinity, wholly 
incarnated in space and time. Instead of abstract con- 
templation, it gives us ceremonial worship. Instead of 
tlie absorption of man into God, it gives us transinigrvation 
through all bodily forms.* It so completely incamates 
Goud, as to make every type of animal existence divine: 


hence the worship of annals. Tt makes body so sacred, 
that the human body must not be alowed to perish. As 


the Brahinan, contemplating eternity, forgot tini, aud had 


* The Egyptian doctrine of transmigration differed from that of th 
Hfindoos in this respect, that no idea of retribution seems to be connected 
with it. According to Herodotus (11. 123), the soul must pass through 
all auimals, fishes, tisects, and birds ; im short, must complete the whole 
Civeuit of animated existence, before it again enters the body of a man; 
“and this circuit of the soul,” he adds, ‘is performed in three thousand 
years.” According to him, it does not begin ‘omtil the body decays.” 
Vhis may give us one \plunation of the system of embalming ; for uf the 
civeuit of transmigration is limited to Chvee thousand years, and the saul 
conpot leave the body till it decays (the words of Herodotus ave, ‘the 
body decaying,” roti ovuaros 0€ raraplivovros), then if cubalming 
delays decay for one thousand years, so much is taken off from the 
journey through animals. That the soul was believed to be kept with 
the body as long as it was undeecayed is also expressly stated hy Serving 
(Comm. on the Aimeid of Virgil): ‘The leaned Kgyptians preserve the 
corpse from decay in tombs in order that its soul shall remain with. it, 
aud not quickly pass into other bodies.” 

ITencve, too, the extraordinary pains taken in ornameuting the tombs, as 
{he permanent homes of the dead during a long period. Diodorus says 
thiat they ornamented the tombs as the enduring residences of mankind, 

Transmigration in India was retribution, but in Eeypt it seems to 
have been a condition of progress. It was going back into the lower 
organizations, to gather up all their varied life, to add to our own. Bo 
Tennyson sugyests, 

“Tf, through lower lives I came, 
Though all experience past became 
Consolidate in mind and frune,” ete. 

Beside the reason for embalming given above, there may have been the 
motive arising trom the respect for bodily organization, so deeply rooted 
in the Egyptian mind 
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no history, so on the other hand the Egyptian priest, to 
whom every moment of tine is sacred, records everything 
and turns every event into listory ; and as it enshrines 
the past time historically on monmnents, 80 it takes hold 
of future time prophetically through oracles. 

The chief pecuharity about the religion of Egypt, and. 
that which has always caused the greatest astonishment to 
foreigners, was the worship of animals. Herodotus sys 
(Book II. § 65), “That all animals in Egypt, wild and 
tame, are accounted sacred, and that if any one kills these 
animals wilfully he is put to death.” He is, however, 
mistaken in asserting that a/ animals are sacred; for 
many were not so, though the majority were. Wilkinson 
gives a list of the animals of Egypt to the number of 
over one hundred, more than half of which were sacred, 
and the others not. As hunting and fishing were favorite 
sports of the Egyptians, it is apparent that there must 
have been animals whom 1t was lawful to kill, Never- 
theless, it is certain that animal worship is a striking 
peculiarity of the Egyptian system. Cows were sacred to 
Isis, and Isis was represented in the form of acow. The 
gous often wore the heads of aniunals; and Kneph, or 
Amun, with the ram's lead, is one of the highest of the 
yous, known auong the Greeks as Jupiter Ammon. The 
worship of Apis, the sacred bull of Memphis, the repre- 
sentative of Osiris, was very important among the Evyp- 
tian ceremonies. Plutarch says that he was a fair and 
beautiful image of the soul of Osiris. He was a bull 
with black hair, a white spot on his forehead, and seine 
other special marks. He was kept at Memphis in Ua 
splendid temple. Ilis festival lasted seven days, when a 
great concourse of people assembled. When he died his 
body was embalmed and buried with great pomp, and 
the priests went in search of another Apis, who, when 
discovered by the marks, was carried to Memphis, care- 
fully fed and exercised, and consulted as an oracle. ‘The 
burial-place of the Apis hulls was, a few years ago, dis- 
covered near Memphis. Lt consists of an arched gallery 
hewn in the rock, two thousand feet long and twenty fect 
in height and breadth. On each side is a series of re 
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cesses, each containing a large sarcophagus of granite, 
fitteen by eight feet, im which the body of a saered boll 
was di eposited. In 1852 thirty of these had been alveady 
found. Before this tomb is a paved road with lions 
ranged on each side, aud belore this a temple with a yos- 
tibute, 

In different parts of Eeypt different animals were helt 
sacred. The animal sacred in one place was not so 1e- 
garded in another district. These sacred animals were 
embahned by the priests and buried, and the mumuinies of 
dogs, wolves, birds, and crocodiles are found by thousands 
in the tombs. The origin and motive of this worship 
differently explained. It is’ certain that aniinals were not 
worslipped in the saine way as the great gods, but were 
held sacred and treated with reverence as containing » 
divine clement. So, in the Kast, an insane person is a 
counted sacred, but is not worshipped. So the Ree 
Catholics distineuish between Dulia and Latvia, between 
the worship of gods and reverence of saints. So, too, 
Protestants consider the Bible a holy book and the sab- 
bath «a holy day, but without worshipping them. It is 
only just to make a similar distinetion on hehalt 
the Ueryptians. The motives usually assigned for this 
Wo ship — motives of utility —seem no adequate expla- 
nation. “The Keyptians,” says Wilkinson, “may have 
deified some animals to insure their preservation, some 
to prevent their unwholesome meat being used as food.” 
But no religion was ever established in this way. Man 
does not worship from utilitarian considerations, but from 
an instinet of reyercnuee. It is possible, indeed, that such 
arveverential iustinct may have been awakened towards 
certain animals, by seeing their vast importance arising 
from their special instinets and faculties. The cow and the 
ox, the dog, the ibis, and the cat, may thus have appeared 
tothe Keyptians, from their indispensable utility, to he 
endowed with supernatural gifts. But this fecline itself 
must have had its root ina yet deeper tendeney ol the 
Mey jlian mind. They reverenced the mysterious manifes- 
tition of God in all outward nature. No one can look at 
wu auiimnal, before custom blinds our sense of strangeness, 
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without a feeling of wonder at the law of imstinct, and 
the special, distinct peculiarity which belongs to it. Every 
variety of animals is a manifestation of a divine thought, 
and yet a thought Innted rather than expressed. Each 
must mean something, must symbolize something. But 
what does it mean ? what does it symbolize ¢ Continually 
we seer just on the point of penetrating the secret; we 
almost touch the explanation, but are batiled. A dog, 
a cat, a snake, a crocodile, a spider, — what does each 
mean ? why -were they made? why this infinite variety of 
form, color, faculty, character ? Animals thus m their 
unconscious being, as expressions of God’s thoughts, are 
mysteries, and divine mysteries.* 

Now every part of the religion of Kgypt shows how 
much they were attracted toward variety, toward na- 
ture, toward the outward manifestations of the Divine 
Spirit. These tendencies reached their utmost point in 
their reverence for animal life. The shallow Romans, who 
reverenced only themselves, and the Greeks, who wor- 
shipped nothing but human native more or less idealized, 
Janvhed at this Egyptian worship of wiimals and plants. 
“Q) sacred nation! whose gods grow in gardens !” says 
Juvenal. But it certainly shows a deeper wisdom to sce 
something divine in nature, and to find God im nature, 
than to eall it common and unclean, And there is more 
of truth in the Keyptian reverence for animal individ- 
uality, than in the unfeeling indifference to the wellare 
of these poor relations which Christians often display, 
When Jesus said that “not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without your Father” he showed all these creatures to 
be under the protection of their Maker. It may he fool- 
ish to worship animals, but it is still more foolish to 
despise them. 

That the belief in transmigration is the explanation of 
animal worship is the opinion of Bunsen. ‘The luman 
soul and animal soul, according to this view, are essen- 

* Animals and plants, move than anything else, and animals more than 
plants, are the types of variety ; they embody that great Taw of ditleven- 
tiation, one of the main laws of the universe, the huw which is opposed 
tothat of unity, the law ol centrifugal foree, expressed in our lhunibse 
proverb, “Tt takes all sorts of yu ople to muke a world.” 
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tially the same, — therefore the animal was considered as 
sacred as man. Still, we do not worship man. Aninal 
worship, then, must have had a still deeper root im the 
sense of awe before the mystery of organized life. 


§ 5. Sources of Hgyptian Theology. Age of the Livpire 
und Affinities of the Race. 


But whence came this tendeney in the human mind { 
Tid it inhere in the race, or was it the growth of external 
circumstances? Something, perhaps, may be granted to 
each of these causes. The narrow belt of fertile land in 
Eyypt, fed by the overllowing Nile, quickened by the 
tropical sun, teeming with inexhaustible powers, of life, 
continually called the mind anew to the active, creative 
powers of nature. And yet it may be suspected that the 
law of movement by means of autagonism and reaction 
may have had its influence also here. The opinion is LOW 
almost universal, that the impulse of Kegyptian civilization 
proceeded from Asia. This is the conclasion of Bunsen 
at the end of his first volume. “The cradle of the my- 
thology and language of Egypt,” says he, “is Asia. This 
result is arrived at by the various ethnological proots of 
lauenage which finds Sanskrit: words and forms in Egypt, 
aud of comparative anatomy, Which shows the oldest Keyp- 
tian skulls to have belonged to Caucasian races.” Ly, then, 
Peyptian civilization proceeded from Central Asia, Moyp- 
tian mytholovy and religion probably came as a quite nat- 
ural reaction from the extreme spiritualism of the Hindoos. 
The question which remains is, whether they arrived at 
their nature-worship direetly or indirectly ; whether, he- 
ginning with Fetichism, they ascended to their jugher 
conceptions of the immortal gods; or, beginning with 
spiritual existence, they traced it downward into its 
ynaterial manifestations ; whether, in short, their system 
was one of evolution or emanation. For every ancient 
theogony, cosmogony, or ontogony 18 of one kind on 
the other. According to the systems of India and ot 
Platonism, the veneration of beings is by the method of 
emanation, Creation is a falling away, or an eimonation 
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from the absolute. But the systems of Greek and Scan- 
dinavian mythology are of the opposite sort. In these, 
spirit is evolved from matter; matter up to spirit works. 
They begin with the lowest form of being, — night, chaos, 
a mundane eee, — and evolve the higher gods therefrom. 

It is probable that we find in Egypt a double tendency. 
One is the Asiatic spiritualisin, the other the African 
paturalism. The union of the ideal and the real, of 
thought and passion, of the aspirations of the soul and the 
fire of a passionate nature, of abstract meditation and 
conerete life, had for its result the mysterious theology 
and philosophy which, twenty centuries after its burial 
under the desert sands, still rouses our curiosity to penc- 
trate the secret of this Sphinx ot the Nile. 

We have seen in a former section that the institutions 
of Evypt, based on a theocratic monarchy, reach back into 
a dim and doubtful antiquily. Monuments, extending 
through thirty-five centuries, attest an age preceding all 
written history. These monuments, 50 far as deciphered 
by modern Kvyptologists, have confirmed the accuracy of 
the lists of kings which have come to us from Manetho. 
We have no monument auterior to the fourth dynasty, 
but at that epoch we find the theoeraey fully organized.* 
The yeneral accuracy of Manethio’s list has been demon- 
strated by the latest discoveries of M. Mariette, and has 
rendered doubtful the idea of any of the dynasties being 
conten poraneous. 

The main chronological points, however, are by no 
means as yet fixed. Thus, the beginning of the first 
dynasty is placed by Bockh at B. 6. 5702, by Lepsius B. ©. 
3892, by Bunsen B. ©. 3623, by Brugsch B. ©. At5S, Dy 
Lauth p. c. 4157, by Duncker 3233.t The period of the 
builders of the great Pyramids 1s fixed by Bunsen at 8.6, 
3999 by Lepsius at B. ©. 3124, by Brugsch at B. ©. JOB, 
by Lauth at B.C. 3450, and by Bockh at B. ©. 4933.1 


* Maury, ‘f Revue des Deux Mondes, 1867." ‘Man’s Origin and 
Destiny, J. P. Lesley, 1868." “* Recherches sur Jes Monumens, etc, pat 
M. de Rougé, 1866." 

+ Article * Adgypten,” im Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon, 1809. Duncker, 
“ Geschichte des Alterthums, Dritte Aullage, 1868.” 

+ See Duncker, as wbove. 
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The Egyptian priests told Herodotus that there were 
three hundred and thirty-one kings, from Menes to Mocris, 
Whose names they read out of a book, After hin came 
eleven others, of whom Sethos was the last. From 
Osis to Amasis they counted fifteen thousand years, 
thongh Herodotus did not believe this statement. If 
the three hundred and forty-two kines really existed, i 
would make Menes come B. 6. 9150,—at an average of 
twenty-five years’ reign to each kine. Diodorus saw in 
Keypt a list of four hundred and seventy- nine kines. Bul 
he says in another place that Menes lived about four thou- 
sand seven Inumdred years before his time. Manetho telly 
us that from Menes there were thirty dynasties, who 
reigned five thousand three lundred and sixty-six years, 
But he gives a list of four hundred and seventy-two kings 
in these dynasties, to the time of Cambyses. The con- 
tradictions are so ereat, and the modes of reconciling 
Manetho, Heredotus, Diodorus, Eratosthenes, and the 
monuments are so madequate, that we must revard the 
whole question of the duration of the monarchy as wniset- 
tled. But from the time when the calendar must have 
been fixed, from the skill displayed in the Pyranuds, wud 
other reasons Independent of any chronology, Duncker 
considers the reign of Menes us old as BG. 8000, 

The history of Heypt is divided into three pertods, 
that of the old, the middle, ane the new monarchy. The 
first extends from the foundation of the united kingdom 
by Menes to tlre conquest of the country by the Hyksds, 
The second is from this conquest by the Hyksds till their 
expulsion. The third, from the re-establishment of the 
monarchy by ‘Amosis to its final conquest by Persia, 
The old monarchy contaimed twelve dynasties ; the Ilyk- 
sds or middle monarchy, five; the new monarchy, thir- 
teen; in all, thirty. 

The Hyksés, or Shepherd Kings, were at first supposed 
to be the Hebrews: but this hypothesis adapted itsclt 
to none of the facts. A recent treatise by M. Chabas* 
shows that the Ilyksés were au Asiatic people, occupying 
the country to the northeast of Keypt. After conquer 


* Les Pasteurs en beypt, pur I’. Chabas. Aimsterdam, 153. 
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ing Lower Egypt, Apapi was king of the Hyks6s and 
Tekenen-Ra ruled over the native Egyptians of the 
South. A papyrus, as interpreted by M. Chabas, narrates 
that King Apapi worshipped only the god Sutech (Set), 
aud refused to allow the Egyptian gods to be adored. 
Mis added to the war of races a war of vehivion, which 
yesulted in the final expulsion of the Shepherds, about 
Bc. 1700. The Hyksds are designated on the monu- 
ments and in the papyri as the “ Scourge” or * Plague,” 
equivalent 11 Hebrew to the 7zir'ah, commonly translated 
“hornet.” but evidently the same as the Hebrew tzavuath, 
“plague,” and the Arabic tzeria, “ scourge,” or “ plague.” * 

According to the learned Evyptologist, Dr. Brugsch, 
the Hebrew slaves in Keypt are referred to In a papyrus 
‘n the British Museuin of the date of Ramses I. (b. ©. 
1400), in a deseription by a scribe named Pinebsa of the 
new city of Ramses. He tells iow the slaves throng 
around him to present petitions avainst thei overseers. 
Another papyrus reads (Lesley, “ Maw’s Orivin and Des- 
tiny”): “The people lraye erected’ twelve buildings. 
They made their tale of bricks daily, till they were 
finished.” The tirst corroboration of the biblical narra- 
tive Which the Egyptian montiuents alford, and the tivst 
synchronisin between Jewish and Egyptian history, &p- 
pear Jn the reien of Rises LL, about B. Cc. 1400, in the 
nineteenth dynasty. 

It appears from the monuments and from the histo- 
yians that somewhere about B.C. 2000, or earlier, this great 
movement of warlike nomadic tribes occurred, which 
resulted in the conquest of Lower Egypt by the pastoral 
people known as Ilyks6s. Lt was perhaps a movement 
of Semitic races, the Bedouins of the desert, ike that 
which newly three thousand years alter united theme as 
warriors of [slum to overflow North Africa, Syria, Persia, 
aud Spain. They oppressed Egypt for five hundred years 
(Brugsch), and appear on the monuments under the iiane 
of Amu (the herdsmen) or of Aadu (the hated ones). 


* Te “ Irornets,” Mx. xxill. 28, and Josh. xxiv. 11, 12, ave not inseels, 


but the Hyksos, who, driven from Keypt were overrunning Syria. See 
New York Nation, article on the Hyksds, May 13, 1569. 
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Their kings resided at Tanis (in Egyptian Avaris), in the 
Delta. That their conquests lad a religious motive, and 
were made, like that of Mohanuned, in the interest of 
monotheisin, scenfs possible. Atall events, we find’one of 
them, Apapi, erecung a templeto Sutech (the Se anit 
Baal), and refusing to allow the worship of other deities 

The majority of Keyptolovists believe that the He ifn 
entered Egypt while these Hyksds kings, men of the 
sume Semitic athe and monotheistic tendencies, were 
ruling in Lower Egypt. The bare subterranean temple 
discovered by M. Mariette, with the well near it filled 
with broken statues of the Egyptian gods, is an indiva- 
tion of those tendencies. The “other king, who knew 
not Joseph,” was a king of the eighteenth dynasty, who 
conquered the Hyksos and drove them out of Meypt. 
Apparently the course of events was like that which 
many centuries later occurred in Spain. In both cases, 
the original rulers of the land, driven to the mountains, 
gradually reconquered their country step by step. The 
result of this reconquest of the country would also be in 
Reypt, as it was in Spain, thatthe Semitic remnants left in 
the land would be subject to a severe and oppressive rule, 
The Jews in Keypt, like the Moors in Spain, were vietins 
of weruel bondage. Then began the most splendid period 
of Keyptian listory, during the seventeenth, sixteerth, 
fiiteenth, aud fourteenth centuries before Christ. The 
Heyptian armies overran Syria, Asia Minor, and Armenia 
as far as the Tivris. 

Rinses 1T., the most powerful monarch of this epoch, 
is probably the king whose history is given by Aetadee 
tus and other Greek writers under the name of Sesostris} 
M. de Rougé believes himself able to establish this iden- 
tity. He found in the Museum at Vienna a stone covered 
with inscriptions, and dedicated by a person whose name 
is given as Ramses Mei-Amoun, exactly in the hiero- 
glyphics of the greatking. But this person’s name is also 


x 1: “up. Tallicr (Bunsen 1V. 671) as translated by De Rougé, Goodwin, 
&u.: **{n the days when the laud of Neyptwas held 1 by the invaders, 
rai Apapi (at Avaris) set wp Sutekh for his lord; he wor: ‘lipped no 
other god in the whole Jand.” 

t I follow here De Nougdé, Brugseh, and Duncker, rather than Bunsea 
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written elsewhere on the stone Ses, anda third time as 
Ses Mei-amoun, showing that Ses was a common abbrevia- 
tion of Ramses. It is also written Sesw, or Sesesu, which 
is very like the form in which Diodorus writes Sesostris, 
namely, Sesousis.** Now Ramses IL, whose reign falls 
about B. c. 1400, erected a chain of fortresses to defend 
the northeastern border of Egypt against the Syrian 
nomads. One of these fortresses was named from the 
King Ramses, and another Pachtum, The papyrl con- 
tain accounts of these cities. One papyrus, in the Brit- 
ish Muscum,t} is a description by a scribe named Pinebsa, 
of the aspect of the city Ramses, and of the petitions of 
the laborers for relief against their overseers. These 
Jaborers are called Apuru, Hebrews. In a papyrus of the 
Jeyden Museum, an officer reports to his superior thus : 
“May iny lord be pleased. IT have distributed food to the 
soldiers and to the Hebrews, dragging stones for the great 
city Ramses Meia-moum. I gave them food monthly.” 
This corresponds with the passage (xodus Tl hee. Ley 
built for Pharaoh treaswre-cities, Pithom and Raam- 
ses.” t 
The birth of Moses fell under the reign of Ramses II. 
The Exodus was under that of his successor, Menepthes. 
This king had fallen on evil tines ; his power was much 
inferior to that of lis great predecessor ; and he even 
condescended to propitiate the anti-Keyptian element, by 
worshipping its gods. He has left his inseription on 
the monuments with the title, “ Worshipper of Sutech- 
Baal in Tanis.” The name of Moses is Egyptian, and sig- 
nifies “ the child.” 

“Joseph,” says Brugsch, “ was never at the court of 
an Egyptian Pharaoh, but found his place with the Se- 
mitic monarchs, who reigned at Avaris-Tanis in the Delta, 
and whose power extended from this pointas far as Memphis 


* Atheneum Frangais, 1856. ; 

t Lesley, Man’s Origin and Destiny, p. 149. srugsch, Aus dem Orient, 
p. 37. ; me ee ee 
+ A common title on the monuments for the king is Per-aa, in the 
dialect of Upper Egypt, Pher-ao in that of Lower Egypt, meaning “the 
lofty liouse,” equivalent to the modern Turkish title, ‘*The Sublime 
Forte. 
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and Heliopolis.” The “king who knew not Joseph” was 
evidently the restored Keyptian dynasty of Thebes. These 
monarchs would be naturally averse to all the Palestin- 
ion inhabitants of the land. And the monuments of thei 
reigns represent the labors of subject people, under task- 
masters, cutting, carrying, and laying stones for the walls 
ol cities. 

To what race do the Evyptians belong? The only his- 
toric document which takes us back so far as this is the 
list of nations in the tenth chapter of Genesis. We can- 
not, indeed, determine the time when it was written. Bui 
Bunsen, Ebers,* and other ethnologists are satisticd that 
the author of this chapter had a knowledge of the subject 
derived either from the Phunidians or the Keyptians, 
Ewald places lis epoch with that of the early Jewish 
kinys. According to this table the Keyptiaus were de- 
scended from Tam, the son of Noah, and were von- 
sequently of the same original stock with the Japhetic 
aud Semitic nations. They were not negroes, though 
their skin was black, or at least dark According to 
Herodotus they came from the heart of Africa; accord- 
ing to Genesis (chap. x.) from Asia. Which is the cor 
rect view ? 

The Egyptiaus themselves recognized no relationship 
with the neeroes, who only appear on the monwnents as 
cuptives or slaves. 

llistory, therefore, helps us little in this question of 
race. How is it with Comparative Philology and Com- 
parative Anatomy ? 

The Coptic language is an idiom of the old Keyptinn 
tongue, which seems to belong to no known linguistie 
group. It is related to other African languages only 
through the lexicon, and similarly with the Indo-Ruvo- 
pein. Some traces of granmuttic likeness to the Senitic 
may be found in it; yet the’ view of Bunsen and 
Selovartz, that in very ancient times it arose from the 
* “ Meypten und die Biicher Mosis, von Dr, Georg Ebers.  Leipziy, 
1868.” Bunsen, Bibel-Werk,” Erster STENT Soe abe 

+ Mschylus calls the Heyptian sailors MeAdyxiwos, Lucian calls a young 
Reyptian “ black-skinned,” but Amuianus Marcellinus says, “Rey pul 
plerique subfuseuii sunt et atrati.” 
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union of Semitic and Indo-European languages, remains 
only a liypothesis.*  Merx (iu Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon) 
says this view “rests upon a wish formed in the interest of 
the Philosophy of History ; and the behef of a comnection 
between these tongues is not justified by any scicutitic 
study of philology. No such ethnological affinity can be 
granted, —a proot of Which is that all facts in its favor 
we derived trom common riots, none from common 
grammar.” Bentey, however, assumed two great branches 
of Semitic nationalities, one flowing into Atvica, the other 
into Western Asia.f. bers t gives some striking resetu- 
blances between Keyptian and Chaldaie words, and says 
he possesses more than three hundred examples of this 
kind ; and in Bunsen’s fifth volume are comparative tables 
which give as their result that a third part of the old 
Fyyptian words in Coptic literature are Semitic, aud a 
tenth part Indo-European. If these statements are con- 
firmed, they may indicate some close early relations be- 
tween these races. 

The anatomy of the mummies seems to show a wide 
departure trom negro characteristics. The skull, chin, 
furehead, bony system, facial anele, hair, limbs, are all 
different. The chief resemblances are in the flat nose, 
and form of the backboue.s Seientitic ethnologists lave 
therefore usually decided that the old Egyptians were an 


* « Aeoveten und die Biiecher Mosis, von Kbers, Vol. I. p. 43.” 

+ “Th. Benfey, Ueber das verhiltniss der igyptisehen Sprache muna 
semitisclien Sprachistamme, 1844.” 

¢ Megypten, &e. 

§ “The skulls of the mummies agree with history in proving that 
Egypt was peopled with a variety of tribes; and physiologists, when 
speaking more exactly, have divided them into three classes, ‘The first 
is the Heyptian proper, whose skull is shaped like the heads of the 
ancient Theban statues and the moder Nubians. The second is a race 
of men move like the Europeans, and these mununies become more com- 
Won as we approach the Delta. These are perhaps the same as the 
modern Copts. The third is ofan Arab race, and ave like the leads of 
the laborers in the pictures.” —Sharpe, Hist. of Rgypt, 1.38. Me refers 
to Morton’s Crania /Myyptiaca for lis authority. 

Privhard (Nat. Hist. of Man and Kesearches, &e.), after a full exon 
ination of the question concerning the ethnical relations of the Bey puns, 
aud of Morton’s craniological vesearches, concludes in fiver of aia Astiria 
origin of the Egyptians. comiected with au amalgamation with the Ati 
can autocthiones. 
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Asiatic people who had become partially amalgamated 
with the surrounding African tribes. Max Duneker 
comes to this conclusion,* and says that the Berber 
languages are the existing representatives of the old 
Kgypuian, ‘This is certainly true as concerns the Copts, 
whose very name is almost identical with the word 
“Gupti,” the old name from which the Greeks formed 
the term ANeypti.f Alfred Maury (Revue d. D. Modes, 
September, 1867) says that, “according to all appearances, 
Evypt was peopled from Asia by that Hamitic race which 
comprised the tribes of Palestine, Arabia, and Ethiopia. 
Its ancient civilization was, consequently, the sister of 
that which built Babylon and Nineveh. In the valley of 
the Nile, as in those of the Euphrates and the Tieris, re- 
livion gave the motive to civilization, and in all the three 
uatious there was a priesthood in close alliance with an 
absolute monarchy.” M. de Rougé is of the same opin- 
jon. In his examination of the monuments of the oldest 
dynasties, he finds the name viven to the Keyptiaus by 
themselves to be merely “the Men” (Rut),—a word 
which by the usual interchange of R with L, and of T 
with D, is identical with the Hebrew Lud (plural Ludii), 
Whom the Book of Genesis declares to have been a sou 
Of Misraim, This term was applied by the TIsrachtus to 
all the races on the southeast shore of the Mediter- 
rancan. It is, therefore, believed by M. de Roueé that the 
Eeyptians were of the same family with these Asiatic 
tribes on the shores of Syria. Here, then, as in so many 
viher cases, a new civilization may have come froin the 
union of two different races, — one Asiatic, the other 
African. Asia furnished the brain, Africa the fire, and 
from the immense vital force of the latter and the inrel- 
lectual vigor of the former sprang that wonderful civiliza: 
tion which illiminated the world during at least fiye 
thousand years. 


* Dieser Volkersvhaften gehérten der kaukasischen Race an ; ihre 
Sprachen waren dem Semuitischen am uiichsten Verwandt.” G, des aA, 
Le hile 

+ Brugsch derives it from Ki-Ptah == worshippers of Ptah. 


OC 
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$6. The Three Orders of Gods. 


The Egyptian theology, or doctrine of the eods, was 
of two kinds, — esoteric and exoteric, that 1s, an interior 
theology for the initiated, and an exterior theology for 
the uninitiated. The exterior theology, which was for the 
whole people, consisted of the mythological accounts of 
Isis and Osiris, the judgments of the dead, the transmi- 
gration of the soul, and all matters connected with the 
ceremonial worship of the gods. But the interior, hid- 
den theology is supposed to have related to the unity 
and spirituality of the Deity. 

Herodotus informs us that the gods of the Egyptians 
were in three orders; and Bunsen believes that he has 
succeeded in restoring them from the monuments. There 
are eight gods of the first order, twelve gods of the second 
order, and seven gods of the third order. The vods of the 
third order are those of the popular worship, but those of 
the first seem to be of a higher and: more spiritual class. 
The third class of gods were representative of the elements 
of nature, the sun, fire, water, earth, air, But the gods 
of the first order were the gods of the priesthood, under- 
stood by them alone, and expressing ideas which they 
shrank from communicating to the people. The spiritual 
and ideal part of their religion the priests kept to them- 
gelves as something which the people were incapable of 
understanding. The first eight vods seem to have been a 
representation of a process of divine development or ema- 
nation, aud constituted a transition from the absolute 
spiritualism of the Iindoos to the religion of nature and 
humanity in the West. The Hfindoo gods were emana- 
tions of spirit: the gods of Greece are idealizations of 
Nature. But the Egyptian gods represent spirit: passing 
into matter and form. 

Accordingly, if we examine in detail the gods of the 
first order, who are eivht, we find them to possess the 
general principle of self-revelation, and to constitute, taken 
together, a process of divine development. ‘These eight, av- 
cording to Bunsen, are Amn, or Ammon ; Khem, or Chem- 
mis; Mut, the Mother Goddess ; Num, or Kneph; Seti, 
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or Sate; Phtah, the Artist God; Net, or Neith, the Goddess 
of Sais : and Ra, the Sun, tlie God of Heltopolis. But 
according: to Wilkinson they stand in a little dillevent 
order: 1. Neph, or Kueph ; 2. Arun, or Ammon ; 3. Pthah,; 
4. Khem; 5. Sate; 6. Maut, orMut; 7. Pasht, or Diam; 
and 8. Neith, or Minerva, in which list Pasht, the Goddess 
of Bubastis, is promoted out of the second order and tales 
the place of Na, the Sun, who is degraded. 

Supposing these lists to he substantially correct, we 
have, as the root of the series, Amioeon, the Concealed God, 
or Absolute Sp vit. His titles indicate this dignity. The 
Greeks recognized hit as corresponding to their Zeus. He 
is styled Kine of the Gods, the Ruler, the Lord of Heaven, 
the Lord of the Thrones, the Torus or God of the Two 
eypts. Thebes was his city. According to Manetho, lits 
mune means concculment ; and the root “ Amn” also EAs 
to yeil or conceal Wis original name was Ain; thus il 
stands in the rings of the twelfth dynasty. But atter the 
civhteenth dynasty it is Ain-la, meaning the Sun 
‘Tneontestably,” says Bunsen, “he stands in Keypt as 
the lead of the ereat cosmogouie developinent.” 

Next comes Kneph, or God as Spirit, — the Spirit of 
Ciod. often confounded with Anim, also called Chubis and 
Num Both Plutarch and Diodorus tell us that his name 
signifies Spirit, the Num having anevident relation with 
the Greek wvetpa, and the Coptic word “ Nef)” meauine also 
to blow. So too the Arabie © Nef” means breath, the Ie- 
brew “Null” todlow, and the Greek mveo, to breathe. At 
Hsueh he is called the Breath of those in the Firmament ; 
at Mlephantina, Lord of the Inundations. He wears the 
ram’s head with double hums (by mistake of the Greeks 

attributed to Ammon), and his worship was universal in 
Ethiopia, The sheep are sacred to him, of which there 
were laree flocks in the Thebaid, kept for their wap 
And the serpent or asp, a sien of kingly dominion, — hen 
called basilisk, — is sacred to Kneph. As etn he fe 
pews wider the figure of a potter withawheel. In Phils 
he is so represented, forminy on his wheel a figure of Osiris, 
with the inseription, “ Num, who forms ou his wheel the 
Divine Limbs of Osiris.” He is also called the Seulptor 
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of all men, also the god who made the sun and moon to 
revolve. Porphyry says that Pthah sprang from an eev 
Which came from the mouth of Knepb, in which he is 
supported by high monwunental authority. 

The result of this seems to be that Kneph represeits 
the absolute Beme as Spuit, the Spirit of God moving on 
the face of the waters, —a moving spirit pervading the 
formless chaos of matter. 

Perhaps the next god in the series is Pthah, by the 
Greeks called THephistus, or Vulcan, representing forma- 
tion, creation by the truth, stability; called im the in- 
scriptions, Lord of Truth, Lord of the Beautiful Face, 
Father of the Beginnings, moving the Ege of the Sun and 
Moon, With Horapollo and Plutarch, we may consider 
the Scarabeus, or Beetle, which js his sign, as an emblem 
of the world and its creation. An Inseription calls him 
Creator of all things in the world.  Lamblicus says, “The 
God who creates with truth is Pthah.” He was also con- 
nected witli the sun, as havine thirty fingers, — the muin- 
ber of days in aimonth. He is represented sometimes «as 
a deformed dwart. 

The next god in the series is Khem, the Greek Pan, — 
the priuciple of generation, sometimes holding the plough- 
share. 

Then come the feminine principles corresponding with 
these three latter gods. Amun has naturally no compan- 
ion. Mut, the mother, is the consort of Khem the father. 
Seti, —the Ray or Arrow,—a female figure, with the 
horns of a cow, is the companion of Kneph. And Neith, 
or Net, the goddess of Sais, belongs to Pthah. The Greck 
Minerva Athéné is thought to be derived from Neith by 
an inversion of the letters,*—the Greeks writing froin 
left to right and the Keyptians from right to left.  Iler 
name means, “I came from myself.” Clemens says that 
her eveat shrine at Sais has an open roo! with the imserip- 
tion, “J am all that was and is and is to be, and no mner- 
tal has lifted my garment, and the fruit 1 bore is Helios.” 
This would seem to identify her with Nature. 

* Plato, Timeus. Herod. (1. 59. Cutschmidt and others deny this 
etymologie yelation of Neith to Ath@éne, 

iP _ 
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For the eighth god of the first order we may take 
either Helios or Ra or Phra, the Sun-God; from whence 
came the name of the Pharaohs, or we may take Pasht, 
Buhastis, the equivalent of the Greek Diana. On somo 
accounts it would seem that Ra was the true termination 
of this ¢ycle. We should then have, proceeding from 
the hidden abyss of pure Spirit, first a breathing forth, 
or spirit in motion; then creation, by the word of truth ; 
then generation, giving life and growth; and then the 
female qualities of production, wisdom, and light, com- 
pleted by the Sun-God, last of the series. Amin, ov .Am- 
mon, the Concealed God, is the root, then the creative 
power in Kneph, then the generative power im [hem, 
the Demiurgic power in Ptah, the feminine creative 
principle of Nature in Neith, the productive principle in 
Mut, or perhaps the nourishing principle, and then the 
living stimulus of growth, which carries all forward in Ita. 

But we must now. remember that two races meet jn 
Feypt, —an Asiatic race, which brings the ideas of the 
East; and an Ethiopian, inhabitants of the land, who 
were already there. The first race brought the spiritual 
ideas which were embodied in the higher order of gods, 
The Africans were filled with the imstinet of nature- 
worship. These two tendencies were to be reconciled in 
the religion of Egypt. The first order of gods was 
for the initiated, and taueht them the unity, spirituality, 
and creative power of God.* The third order — the 
circle of Isis aud Osiris— were for the people, and were 


* «There isa profound consolation hidden in the old Egyptian insevihed 
rocks. They show us that the weird figures, half man and hall beast, 
which we find carved and painted there; were not the true gods of Ryypt, 
but politico-religious masks, concealing the true godhead. ‘These rocks 
teach that the real object of worship was the one undivided Being, exist- 
ing from the Beginning, Creator of all things, revealing himself to thie 
illuminated soul as the Mosaic “Tam runt Am.” It is true that this 
pure doctrine was taught only to the initiated, and the stones forbid it to 
be published. ‘This isa lidden mystery; tell it to no one; tet it be 
seen by no eye, heard by no ear: only thou and thy teacher shall possess 
this knowledge.’” Brugseh, Aus dem Orient, p. 69. 

May not one reason for concealing this doctrine of the wnity and 
spirituality of God have been the stress of the African mind to variety 
and bodily form’? ‘he priests feared to encounter this great current of 
sentiment in the people, und so outwardly conformed to it. 
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representative of the forms and forces of outward nature. 
Between the two come the second series, —a transition 
from the one to the other, — children of the higher gods, 
parents of the lower, — neither so abstract as the one vor 
so concrete as the other,—representing neither purely 
divine qualities on the one side, nor merely natural forces 
on the other, but rather the faculties and powers of man. 
Most of this series were therefore adopted by the Greeks, 
whose yeligion was one essentially based on human 
nature, and whose gods were all, or nearly all, the ideal 
representations of human qualities. Hence they found 
in Khunsu, child of Ammon, their Hercules, God of 
Strength ; in Thoth, child of Kneph, they found Hermes, 
God of Knowledve; in Pecht, child of Pthah, they 
found their Artemis, or Diana, the Goddess of Birth, pro- 
tector of women; in Athor, or Hathor, they found their 
Aphrodité, Goddess of Love. Seb was Chronos, or Time ; 
aud Nutpe was Ithea, wife of Chronos. 

The third order of gods are the children of the second 
series, and are manifestations of the Divine in the out- 
ward universe. But though standing lowest in the scale, 
they were the most popular eods of the Pantheon; lad 
more individuality and personal character than the others; 
were More universally worshipped throughout Egypt, unl 
that from the oldest times. “ The Osiris deities,” suys 
Herodotus, “are the only gods worshipped throughout 
Egypt.” “They stand on the oldest monuments, are the 
centre of all Eeyptian worship, and are perhaps the oldest 
original objects of reverence,” says Bunsen, Tow can 
this be if they belong to a lower order of Deities, and 
what is the explanation of it? There is another historical 
fact also to be explained. Down to the time of Ramses, 
thirteen hundred years before Christ, Typhon, or Seth, the 
God of Destruction, was the chief of this third order, and 
the most venerated of all the gods. After that time a 
revolution occurred in the worship, which overthrew seth, 
and his name was chiselled out of the monuments, aud 
the name of Amun inserted in its place. This wis ihe 
only change which occurred in. the Eyyptian religion, 
so far as we know, from its commencement wntil the 
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time of the Cwsars.* An explanation of both those 
facts may be given, founded on the supposed aualgaiue. 
tion in Egypt of two races with their religions. Suppos- 
ine that the gods of the higher orders represented the 
religious ideas of a Semitic or Aryau race entering Keypt 
from Asia, and that the Osiris group were the gods af 
the African nature-worship, which they found prevailing 
on their arrival, it is quite natural that the priests should 
in their classification place them own gods highest, while 
they should have allowed the external worship to go on 
as formerly, wt least fora time. But, after a time, as the 
tone of thought becaine more elevated, they may have 
succeeded in substituting for the God of Terror and 
Destruction a higher conception m the popular worship, 

The myth of Isis and Osiris, preserved for us by Phu. 
tarch, gives the most light in relation to this order of 
deities. 

Sch and Nutpe, or Nut, called by the Greeks Chronos 
and hea, were the parents of this group. Seb is there- 
fore Time, and Nut is Motion or perhaps Space. The 
Sun pronounced a-curse on thei, namely, that she shovld 
not be delivered, on any day of the year, This perhaps 
laplies the diticulty of the thought of Creation — But 
Tienes, or Wisdom, who loved Rhea, won, at dice, of the 
Moon, five days, the seventicth part of all her illumi. 
nations, Which he added to the three hundred and sixty 
days, or twelve months. Tere we have a lint of a corrce- 
tion of the calendar, the necessity of which awakened a 
fecling of irregularity in the processes of mature, aunt 
tiny thereby the notion of change and a new croution, 
These five days were the birthdays of the gods. On 
the first Osiris is born, and a voice was heard saying, 
“The Lord of all things is now born.” On the see- 
ond day, Arueris-Apollo, or the elder Horus; on the 
third, Typhon, who broke throuch a hole im his mother’s 
side; onthe fourth, Isis; and on the fifth, Nepthys-Venus, 
ov Victory. Osiris and Arueris ave childven of the Sun, 
Isis of Hennes, Typhon and Nepthys of Saturn. 

{sis becaine the wife of Osiris, who went through the 


# So says Wilkinson. 
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world taming it by means of oratory, poetry, and musi. 
When he returned, Typhon took seventy-two, men and 
also a queen of Ethiopia, and wade an ark the size of 
Osiris’s body, and at a feast proposed to eive 1b to the one 
whom it should fit. Osiris got into 4, and they fastened 
down the lid and soldered it and threw it into the Nile. 
Then Isis put on mourning and went to search for it, and 
directed her inquiries to little children, who were hence 
held by the Egyptians to have the faculty of divination, 
Then she found Anubis, child of Osiris, by Nepthys, wite 
of Typhon, who told her how the ark was entangled im a 
tree which grew up wound it and hid it. ‘The king had 
made of this tree a pillar to support his house. Isis sat 
down weeping; the women of the queen came to her, she 
stroked their hair, wud fragrance passed into It. She was 
made uurse to the queen’s child, fed him with her finger, 
and in the night-time, by means of a lambent flue, 
burned away his impurities. She then turned hersclf 
into a swallow and flew ayound the house, bewailing her 
fate. The queen watched er operations, and being 
alarmed cried out, and so robbed her child of immortality. 
Isis then begeed the pillar, took it down, took out the 
chest, and erted so Loud that the younser son of the kine 
died of fright. She then tuok the ark and the elder son 
and set sail. The cold air of the river chilled her, anil 
she becne angry aud cursed it, and so dried it up. She 
ypenci the chest, put her cheek to that of Osiris and wept 
bitterly. ‘The little boy came and peeped in; she gave 
him a terrible look, aud he died of fright. Isis then came 
to her son Horus, who was at nurse at Buto. Typhon, 
hunting by moonlight, saw the ark, with the body of Osiris, 
which he tore into fourteen parts and threw them about, 
Isis went to look for them in a boat made of papyrus, anid 
buried each part ina separate place. 

After this the soul of Osiris returned out of Hades to 
train up his son, Tien came a battle between Horus aud 
Typhon, in which Ty phon was vanquished, but Isis allowed 
lum to escape. There are other less important incidents 
in the story, among them that Isis had another son hy the 
goul of Osiris alter his death, who is the god called Iar- 
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poerates, represented as lame and with his finger on his 
mouth.* 

Plutarch declares that this story is symbolical, and men- 
tions various explanations of the allegory. Ife rejects, at 
once, the rationalistic explanation, which turns these gods 
into eminent men, — sea-captains, ete. “IT fear,” says he, 
“this would be to stir things that are not to be stirred, 
and to declare war (as Simonides says), not only agatist 
length of time, but also against many nations and familivg 
of mankind, whom a religious reverence towards these 
gods holds fast bound like men astonished and amazed, 
and would be no other than goime about to remove so 
ereat aud venerable names from heaven to eart th, aud 
there by shaking and dissolving that worship and persti- 
sion that hath eutered almost all men’s constitutions from 
their very birth, and opening vast doors to the atheists’ 
faction, who convert all divine matters into human.” 
“Others,” he says, “consider these beings as demous mtcr- 
mediate between gods and men. And Osiris afterwards 
became Serapis, ene Pluto of the under-world.” 

Other explanations of the myth are given by Plutarch, 
First, the geographical explanation. According to this, Os- 
is 1S \Webe especiilly the Nile. [sis is Earth, espe ‘ially 
the land of Keypt adjoining the Nile, and overflowed by 
it. Horus, their son, is the Air, especially the roist 
mild air of Egypt.  Typhon is Fire, especialy the sun 
mer heat which dries up the Nile and parches the land 
His seventy-two associates are the seventy-two days of 
ereatest heat, according to the Keyptian opiniou., Nep- 
thy: s, his wife, sister of Isis, is the Desert outside of keypt, 
but which in a higher inund: iwion of the Nile being some- 
times overflowed, becomes productive, and has a ¢ hild hy 
Osiris, named Anubis. When Typhon shuts Osiris into 
the ark, it is the summer heat drying up the Nile and con- 
fining it to its channel. This ark, entangled in a tree, ts 
where the Nile divides into many mouths at the Delta 
and is overhung by the wood. Isis, nursing the child of 
the king, the fragrance, etc., represent thie earth nourishing 
plants and animals. The body of Osiris, torm by Typlion 


* The finger oa the mouth symbolizes, not silence, but childhood, 
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a into fourteen parts, signifies either the division of the Nile 
~ at its mouths or the pools of water left after the drying up 
of the inundation. 

There is so much in this account which accords with 
the facts, that ther® ean be no doubt of its correctness 
so fur as it goes, At the same time it is evidently 
an incomplete explanation. The story means this, but 
something more. Beside the geographical view, Plu- 
tarch therefore adds a scientific and an astronomical ex- 
planation, as well as others more plulosophical. Accord- 
ing to these, Osiris is in gencral the productive, the crea- 
tive power in nature; Isis, the female property of nature, 
hence called by Plato the nurse; and T’yphon the destruc- 
tive property in nature; while Horus is the mediator 
between creation and destruction. And thus we have the 
triad of Osiris, 'l'yphon, and Horus, essentially correspond- 
ing to the Hindoo triad, Bralima, Siva, and Vishnu, and 
also to the Persian triad, Ormazd, Ahriman, and Mithna. 
And so this myth will express the Egyptian view of the 
conflict of good and evil in the natural world. 

But it seems very likely that it was the object of the 
priests to elevate this Osiris worship to a still higher 
meaning, making it an allegory of the strugeles, sorrows, 
and sel{-recovery of the liman soul. Every human soul 
after death took the name and symbols of Osiris, and then 
went into the under-world to be judged by him, Con- 
nected with this was the doctrine of transmigration, or the 
passage of the soul through various bodies, -— a doctrine 
brought out of Keypt by Pythagoras. These higher doc- 
trines were taught in the mysteries. “I know them,” says 
Herodotus, “Dut must not tell them.” Tamblicus pro- 
fesses to explain them in his work on the Mysteries. 
But it is not easy to say how much of his own Platonism 
he has mingled therewith. According to im, they taught 
in the mysteries that before all things was one Gol 
jmmovable in the solitude of wniity. The One was to be 
venerated in silence. Theu Emeph, or Neph, was god in 
his self-consciousness. After this mm Amun, his intellect 
became truth, shedding light. Truth working by art is 
Pthah, and art producing good is Osiris. 
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Another remarkable fact must be at least alluded to 
Bunsen says, that, according to the whole testimony ol the 
monuments, Isis and Osiris not. only have their roots 
in the second order, but ave also themselves the first wid 
the second order. Isis, Osiris, and Horus coniprise all 
Eyyptian mythology, with the exception of Amun and 
Neph. Of this fact L have seen no explanation and 
know of none, a sss 1b be a sign of the purpose of the 
priests to unite the’ two systems of spiritualism anil 
eee cle ito one, and to elevate and spiritualize 
the lower order of oods. 

Qne reason for thinking that the religious system of the 
priests was a compromise between several differe nt ov ivinal 
tu ea is to be found in the local worship of special 
deities in various places. In Lower Keypt the highest 
god was Pthah, whom the Greeks identified with Vulean > 
the god of fire or heat, father of the sun. Ie was in this 
region the chief god, corresponding to Ammon in Upper 
Keypt. Manetho says that Pthah reigned nine thousand 
years before the other gods, — which must mean that this 
was by far the oldest worship i In Keypt. As Amnon is 
the head of a cosmogony which proceeds according tw 
ematittion from sprit down to matter, so Pthal is at 
the begining of a cosimogony wlitely ascends by a process 
of evolution fron matter working wp to spirit. Pox from 
Pihah Cheat) comes hebt, from heht proceeds lite, from 
life arise gods, men, plants, animals, and-all organic exist- 
ence. The inscriptions call Pthah, “ Pather of the Father 
ol ihe ¢ roils,” “King of both Worlds,” the “God of all 
Beeinnings,” the * Former of Things.” The eee is one of 
his symbols, as Goutaline a ever of life. The searalans 
or bectle, which rolls its ball of earth, supposed to eun- 
tain its ege, is dedicated to Pthah. Tis sacred cily was 
Memphis, in Lower Keypt. Tis son, Ra, the Sun-Gaod, 
had his temple at On, near by, which the Greeks called 
Heliopolis, or City of the Sun. The eat is sacred to Ma, 
As Pthah is the god of all begimminys in Lower Neypt, 
Ra is the vitalizing vod, the active ruler of the world, hold- 
Inv a sceptre ii one hand and the sign of life im the other, 

The goddesses of Lower Egypt were Neith at Sais 
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Teto, the goddess whose temple was at Buto, and Pacht 
at Babastis. In Upper Egypt, as we have seen, the clict 
deity was Amun, or Ammon, the Concealed God, anil 
Kneph, or Knubis. With them belonged the goddess 
Mut * (the mother) and Klionso, ‘te two oldest gods 
were Mentu, the rising sun, and Atinu, the setting sun. 

We therefore find traces of the same couse of rehwious 
thought in Egypt as we shall afterward find in Greece. 
The earlicr worship is of local deities, who are afterwards 
united in a Pantheon. As Zeus was at first. worshipped 
in Dodona and Arcadia, Apollo in’ Crete and Delos, 
Aphrodité mm Cyprus, Athéné at Athens, and afterward 
these tribal and provincial deities were united in one 
company as the twelve sods of Olympus, so in Keypt 
the various early theologics were united in the thice 
orders, of which Aiunon was made the head. But, in 
both countries, each eity and province persevered in 
the worship of its particular deity. As Athéne cou 
tinued to be the protector of Athens, and Aphrodite of 
Cyprus, 89, in Heypt, Set continued to be the god af 
Oinbos, Leto of Buto, Horus of dtu, Khem of Coptos. 

Before concluding this section, we must say a word of 
the practical movalivy connected with this theolowy. We 
have seen, above, the stress laid on works of justice anc 
mercy. There is a papyrus in the fnperial library at 
Paris, which M. Chabas considers the oldest book im the 
world, It is an autograph manuscript written B.C. 2200, 
or four thousand years avo, by one who calls himself the 
gon of a king. It coutuins practical philosophy like that 
of Solomon in his proverbs. Lt vlorities, hike the Proverbs, 
wisdom. It-says that “aman’s heart rules the man,” that 
“the bad man’s life is what the wise know to be death,” 
that “what we say in secret is known to him who 
made our interior nature,” that “he who made ws 1s 
present with us thoueh we are alone.” 

Is not the Inunan race one, when this Keypttan four 
thousand years avo, talks of life as Solomon spoke one 
thousand years after, Judea; and as Benjamin Wranklin 
spoke, three thousand yeas after Solomon, in Aamerica ¢ 


‘The name “ Mut” was also given to Neith, Pacht, wud tsts. 
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Influence of Egypt on Judaism and Christianity. 


Jiow much of the doctrine and ritual of Egypt were in- 
ported into Judaism by Moses is a question by no incans 
easy to settle., Of Egyptian theology proper, or the doc- 
trine of the gods, we find no trace in the Pentateuch, 
Instead of the three orders of deities we have Jchovali, 
instead of the images and pictures of the gods, we have 
a rigorous prohibition of idolatry ; instead of Osiris and 
Isis, we have a Deity above all worlds and behiud all 
time, with no history, no adventures, no earthly life. But 
it is a more strange not to find any trace of the 
doctrme of a future life in Mosaism, when this was so 
prominent among the Keyptians. Moses eives no account 
of the judgment of souls after death ; he tells nothing of 

the long journey and maultiforin experiences of the next 

life according to the Meyptians, nothing of a future resur- 
rection and return to the body. His severe monotheism 
was very different from the minute characterization of gods 
in the Egyptian Pantheon. The personal character of 
Jchovah, with its awful authority, its stem retribution 
and impartial justice, was quite another thing from the 
eymbolic ideal Ly pe of the vods ot Huy pt. Nothing of 
the popular inyth of Osiris, Isis, Horus, and Py phon 1 
found in the Pentateuch , nothing of the transmigration 
of souls, nothing of the worship of animals; nothing of 
the future life and judement to come ; nothing of the 
embalming of bodies and ornamentine of tombs. The 
chernbim among the Jews may reseinble the Keyptian 
Sphinx; the priests’ dress in both are of white linen; 
the Urim and Thuwmmin, symbohe jewels of the priests, 
are in both; a quasi hereditary priesthood is in each; 
and both have a temple worship. But here the parallels 
cease. Moses left behind Keyptian theology, and took 
only some hints for his ritual from the Nile. 

There may perhaps be a single exception to this state. 
nent. According a) Bragsch * and other writers, the 
Papyrus buried with the muniniy conti uned the dac- 
trine of the Divine wuity. The name of God was not 


* Brugsch, Aus dem Orient, p. 48. 
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given, but instead the words Nux pu Nox, “T am the 
Tam,” corresponding to the name given in ft xodus iii, 1 4, 
Jahveh (in a corrupt form Jehovah). This name, Jaliveh, 
has the same meaning with the Egyptian Nuk pu Nuk, 

“Tam the lam.” At least so say Keyptologists. If this 
is so, the coincidence is certainly very striking. 

That some of the ritualism to which the Jews were 
accustomed in EK egypt should have been imported into their 
new ceremonial, is quite in accordance with human nature. 
Christianity, also, has taken up many of the customs of 
heathenism.* The rite of circumcision was probably adopt- 
ed by the Jews from the Egyptians, who received it from 
the natives of Africa. Livingstone has. found it aimong 
the tribes south of the Zambesi, and thinks this custom 
there cannot be traced to any Mohammedan source 
Prichard believes it, in Egypt, to have been a relic of an- 
cient African customs. It still exists in Ethiopia and 
Abyssinia. In Egypt it existed far earlier than the 
time of Abraham, as appears by ame ient mummies. Wil- 
kinson affirms it to have been “as early as the fourth 
dynasty, and probably earlier, long before the time of 
Abraham.” Herodotus tells us that the custom existed 
from the carliest times among the Keyptians and Ethio- 
pians, and was adopted fyvom them by the Syrians of 
Palestine. Those who regard this mite as imstituted by a 
Divine command may still believe that it already existed 
among the Jews, just as baptism existed among them be- 
fore Jesus commanded his disciples to baptize. Both in 
Ryypt and among the Jews it was connected with a feel- 
ing of superiority. The circumcise “lt were distinguished 
from othews by a higher religious position, It is difficult 
to trace the origin of sentiments so alien to owrown ways 
of thought ; but the hygienic explanation seers hardly 
adequate. It may si been a sign of the devotion of 
the venevative power to the service of God, and have been 
the first st ep out of the wnt mec license of the passions, 
among the Africans. 

*See Merivale, Conversion of the Northern Nations, p. 187, note, 
where he giv cians s of ‘the inveterate lingering ef Pagan usages 


among the nominally converted.” But many of these were sanctioned 
by the Catholic Church. 
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It has been supposed that the figure of the Chernbim 
among the Jews was derived from that of the Sphinx 
There were three kinds of Sphinxes in Eeypt, — the anidyo- 
sphinx, with the head of a man and the body of a lion: 
the erio-sphina, with the head of @ ram and the body of a 
lion; and the Aieraco-sphinx, with the head of a hawk and 
a lion’s body. The first was a symbol of the uniou of 
wisdom and strenvth. The Sphinx was the solemn sen- 
tinel, placed to watch the temple and the tomb, as the 
Cherubim watched the gates cf Paradise after the expul- 
sion of Adam. Inthe Cherubim were joimed portions of 
the figure of a man with those of the lon, the ox, and the 
eagle. In the Temple the Cherubim spread their wings 
above the ark; and Willanson gives a picture from the 
Keyptian tombs of two kneeling figures with wings spread 
above the scarabeeus. The Persians and the Greeks had 
siiuilar symbolic figures, meant to represent the various 
ae of these separate creatures combined in one being ; 
but the Hebrew figure was probably imported from Egypt. 

The Egyptians had in their temples a special interior 
sauctuary, more holy than the rest. So the Jews had 
their Holy of Holes, into which only the high-pricst 
went, separated by a veil from the other parts of the 
Temple. The Jews were commanded on the Day of 
Atonement to provide a sei apegoat, Lo carry away the sins 
of the people, and the high-priest was to lay his he mids on 
the head of the goat and confess the national sins, “putting 
them upon the head of the goat” (Lev. xvi. 21, 22), and it 
was sald that “the goat shall bear upon him all their 
iniquities unto a land not inhabited.’ So, among the 
Keyptians, whenever a victim was offered, a prayer was 
repeated over its head, “that if any calamity were about 
to befall either the sacrifices or the land of Keypt, it 
mivht be averted on this head.” ? 

Such facts as these male it highly probable that Moses 
allowed in lis ritual many ceremonies borrowed {roi 
the Meyptian worship. 

That Keyptian Christianity had a great influenee on the 
development of the system of Christian doctrine is not 
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Keurick, I. 372 (American edition) 
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improbable.* The religion of ancient Egypt was very 
tenacious and not easily effaced. Successive waves of 
Syrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman conquest rolled over 
the land, scarcely producing any change in her relipion 
or worship. Christianity conquered Eyypt, but was itself 
deeply tinged with the faith of the conquered. Many 
customs found in Christendom may be traced back to 
Eeypt. The Egyptian at lis marriage put a eold ring on 
his wife’s finger, as a token that he intrusted her with all 
his property, just as in the Church of England service the 
bridegroom does the same, saying, “ With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow.” Clemens tells us that this custom 
was derived by the Christians from the Egyptians. The 
priests at Phils threw a piece of gold into the Nile once 
a year, as the Venetian Doge did into the Adriatic. The 
Feast of Candles at Sais is stil] marked in the Christian 
calendar as Candlemas Day. The Catholic priest shaves 
his head as the Egyptian priest did before him. The 
Episcopal minister’s linen surplice for reading the Liturey 
is taken from the dress of obligation, made of lmen, worn 
by the priest in Kyypt. Two thousand years before the 
Pope assumed to hold the keys, there was an Keyptian 
riest at Thebes with the title of “Keeper of the two 
doors of Heaven.” 

In the space which we have here at command we are 
unable to examine the question of doctrinal intlucices 
from Reypt upon orthodox Christianity. Four doctrines, 
however, are stated by the learned Egyptologist, Samuel 
Sharpe, to be common to Kgyptian inythology and church 
orthodoxy. They are these :— 

1. That the creation and government of the world 1s 
not the work of one simple and undivided Being, but of 
one God made up of several persons. This is the doctrine 
of plural unity. 

2. That salvation cannot be expected from the justice 
or mercy’ of the Supreme Judge, unless an atoning sacri- 
fice ig made to him by a divine being. 

* See for proofs, Egyptian Mythology and Heyptian Christianity, 


by Samuel Sharpe, 1863. 
+ Sharpe, Egyptian Mythology and Beyptian Christianity. 
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3. That among the persons who compose the godhead, 
one, though a god, could yet suffer pain and be put to death, 

4. That a god or man, ora being half god and half a 
man once lived on earth, born of an earthly mother but 
without an earthly father. 

The gods of Keypt generally appear in triads, aud 
sometimes as three gods in one. The triad of Thehes was 
Amun-Ra, Athor, and Chonso,—or father, mother, and 
son. In Nubia it was Pthah, Amun-Ra, and Horus-Ha, 
At Phile it was Osiris, Isis, and Horus. Other groups were 
Isis, Nephthys, and Horus; Isis, Nephthys, and Osis; 
Osiris, Athor, and Ra. In later times Horus became the 
supreme being, and appeis united with Ra and Osiris in 
one figure, holding the two sceptres of Osiris, and having 
the hawk’s head of Horus and the sun of Ra. Ensebius 
says of this god that he declared himself to be. Apollo, 
Lord, and Bacchus. A porcelain idol worn as a char 
combines Pthah the Supreme God of Nature, with Horus 
the Son-God, and Kneph the Spirit-God. The body 
is that of Pthah, God of Nature, with the hawk’s wings 
of Horus, and the ram’s head of Kneph. It is curious 
that Isis the mother, with Horus the child in her arms, 
as the merciful gods who would save their worship- 
pers from the vengeance of Osiris the stern judye, be- 
came as popular a worship in Egypt in the time of 
Augustus, as that of the Virgin and Child is in [taly to- 
day. Juvenal says that the painters of Rome almost 
lived by painting the goddess Isis, the Madonna of 
Byypt, which had been imported into Italy, and which 
was very popular there. 

In the trial of the soul before Osiris, as represeuted on 
tablets and papyrvi, are seen the images of gods inter- 
ceding as mediators and offering sacrifices on its bebalf 
There are four of these mediatorial gods, and there is a 
tablet in the British Museum in which the deceased is 
shown as placing the gods themselves on the altar as his 
sin-olfering, and pleading their merits.* 

The death of Osiris, the supreme god of all Heypt, was 
a central fact in this mythology. He was killed by 


* Sharpe, as above. 
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Typhon, the Egyptian Satan, and after the fragments of 
his body had been collected by “ the sad Isis,’ he re- 
turned to life as king of the dead and their judge.* 

In connection with these facts it is deserving of notice 
that the doctrine of the trinity and that-of the atonement 
began to take shape in the hands of the Christian theolo- 
gians of Hgypt. The Trinity and its symbols were already 
familiar to the Egyptian mind. Plutarch says that the 
Egyptians worshipped Osiris, Isis, and Horus under the 
fur of a triangle. He adds that they considered every- 
thing perfect to have three parts, and that therefore their 
good god mace himself threefold, while their god of evil 
remained single. Egypt, which had exercised so power- 
ful an influence on the old religion of tome, was destined 
also greatly to influence Christianity. Alexandria was the 
head-quarters of learmng and profound religious specula- 
tions in the first centuries. Clemens, Origen, Dionysius, 
Athanasius, were eminent teachers in that school. Its doc- 
trines were} that God had revealed himself to all nations 
by his Logos, or Word. Christianity is its highest reve- 
lation. ‘The common Christian lives by faith, but the 
more adyanced believer has gnosis, OF philosoplie insivht 
of Christianity as the eternal lov of the soul, ‘This doe- 
trine soon substituted speculation in place of the simph- 
city of early Christianity. The influence of Alexandrian 
thought was increased by the high culture which prevailed 
there, and by the hook-trade of this Keyptian city. All the 
oldest manuscripts of the Bible now extant were transcribed 
by Alexandrian penmen. The oldest versions were made 
in Alexandria. Finally the intense fervor of the Keyptian 
mind exercised its natural influence on Christianity, as it 
did on Judaism and Ifeathenism. The Oriental specu- 
lative element of Egyptian life was reinforced by the 


* Te earliest form of the Christian doctrine of the atonement was 
that the Devil killed Jesus in ignorance of his divine nature, The 
Devil was thus deceived ito doing what he had no right to do, conse 
quently he was obliged to pay for this. by giving up thle souls of sinners 
to which he had a right. ie Osiris myth of the death of a god, which 
deeply coloved the mysteries of Adonis aud Kleusis, took its last form in 
this peeuliar doctrine of atonement. 


+ Hase, Kirchengeschichte, § 87. 
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African fire; and in Christianity, as before in the old 
religion, we find both working together. By the side af 
the Alexandrian speculations on the nature of God and 
the Trinity appear the maniacal devotion of the mouks 
of the Thebaid. The ardor of belief which had oyer- 
come even the tenacity of Judaism, and modified it inte 
its two Egyptian forms of the speculations of Philo and 
the monastic devotion of the Therapeute, reappeared in 
a like agtion upon Christian belief and Christian practice. 
How large a part of our present Christianity is due to 
these two influences we may not be able to say. Tut 
palpable traces of Egyptian speculation appear in the 
Church doctrines of the Trinity and atonement, and the 
material resurrection* of the same particles which con- 
stitute the earthly body. And an equally evident influence 
from Egyptian asceticism is found im the long history of 
Christian monasticism, no trace of which appears in thé 
New Testament, and no authority for which can be found 
in any teaching or example of Christ. The mystical 
theology and mystical devotion of Kgypt are yet at work 
in the Christian Church. But beside the doctrines directly 
deviyed from Keypt, there has probably come into Clinis- 
timmity another and more inportant element from thig 
gource. The spirit of a race, a nation, a civilization, a 1e- 
ligion 1s more indestructible than its forms, more per- 
vasive than its opinions, and will exercise an interioy 
influence Jong after its outward forms have disappeared, 
The spirit of the Kgyptian religion was reverence for the 
divine mystery of organic life, the worship of God in 
creation, of wnity in variety, of each in all. Through the 
Christian Church in Egypt, the schools of Alexandria, the 
monks of the Thebaid, these elements filtered into the mind 
of Christendom. They gave a materialistic tone to tho 
couceptions of the early Chureh, concerning God, Satan, 
the angels and devils, Heaven, Hell, the judgment, and the 
resurrection, They prevented thereby the triumph of a 
misty Oriental spiritualisin, ‘Too gross indeed in them- 
selVes, they yet were better than the Donatism. which 


* Which contimues in Christianity, in spite of Panl’s plain siutement, 
«Thou sowest nut the body which shall be.” 
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would have turned every spiritual fact into a ghost or a 
shadow. The African spirit, m the fiery words of a Ver- 
tullian and an Augustine, ran into a materialism, which, 
opposed to the opposite extreme of idealism, saved tu the 
Church its healthy realisin. 

The elaborate work of Bunsen on “ Egypt’s Place in 
Universal History” does not aid us much in finding the 
place of Evyptian religion in universal religion, — It 
was strictly an ethnic religion, never dr amine of eXx- 
tending itself beyond the borders of the Nile, until long 
after the conquest of Keypt by the Romans. Then, in- 
deed, Egyptian temples were welcomed by the large hos- 
pitality of Rome, and any traveller may see the rains of 
the temple of Serapis * at Pozzuoli, and that of Isis at 
Pompeii. ‘The vods of Greece, as we have seen, took 
some hints from Kyypt, ut the Greek Olympus, with its 
bright forms, was very different from the mysterious sou- 
bre worship of uy pt. 

The worship of variety, the recounition of the Divine 
in nature, the seutiment of wonder before the mystery of 
the world, the feeling that the Deity is in all life, m all 
form, in all change as well as in what is permanent and 
stable, this 1s the best element ana the most ovieial part 
of the Kuyptian religion, So much we ean dearn for 
it positively ; and neaatively, by its entire dissolution, its 
passing away forever, leaving no knowledge of itself behind, 
we can learn how empty is any system of faith which 1s 
pased on concealment and mystery. All the vast range 
of Egyptian wisdom has gone, and disappeared from the 
surface of the earth, for ib was only a religion of the 
priests, wlio kept the truth to themselves and did not 
venture to communicate it to the people. Tt was only 
priesteralt, and pricsteratt, like all other craft, carries 10 
itself the principle of death. Only truth is immortal, 
open, fren, manly truth. Confucius was true; he did 
not know much, bat hie told all he knew. Buddha told 
all he knew. Moses told all he heard. So they and their 


* Sorapis was not a god of the Pharaonie times, but came into Keypt 


under the Ptolemies. But lately M. Mariette has shown that Scrupis 
wus the dvad bull Apis = O: ivis-Apis. (‘Ooopames. ) 
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works continue, being built on faith in men. But the 
vast fabric of Egyptian wisdom, — its deep theolovies, its 
mysterious syiibolism, its majestic art, its wonderful 
science, — remain only as its mummies remain and as it3 
tombs remain, an enigina exciting and batting our curivs- 
ity, but not adding to our real lite. 
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1. The Land and the Race. § 2. Idea and General Character of Greck 
Religion, § 3. The Gods of Greece before Homer.  § 4. The Gods of 
the Pocts. §5. The Gods of the Artists. § 6. The Gods of the Phi- 
losophers. § 7. The Worship of Greece. §8. The Mysteries. Orvhism. 
§9. Relation of Greek Religion to Chiistianity. 


Sl. The Land and the Race. 


HE little promontory and peninsula, famous in the 

history of mankind as Greece, or Hellas, projects 
into the Mediterranean Sea from the South of Europe. It 
is insignificant on the map, its area being only two thirds 
as large as that of the State of Maine. But never was a 
country better situated in order to develop a new eiviliza- 
tion. A temperate climate, where the vine, olive, and fig 
ripened with wheat, barley, and flax; a rich alluvial soit, 
resting on linesloue, and contained in a series of valleys, 
each surrounded by mountains ; a position equally re- 
mote from excesses of heat and cold, dryness and mois- 
ture; and finally, the ever-present neighborhood of the 
sea, — constituted a home well fitted for the physical 
culture of a perfect race of men. 

Comparative Geography, which has pointed out so many 
relations between the terrestrial conditions of nations and 
their moral attainments, has laid great stress on the cou- 
nection between the extent of sca-coast and a country’s 
civilization. The sea line of Europe, compared with its 
area, is more extensive than that of any other continent, 
and Europe has had a more various and complete intellec- 
tual development than elsewhere. Africa, which has the 
shortest. sea line compared with its area, has been most 
tardy in mental activity. The sea 1s the highway of 
nations and the promoter of comierce ; and commerce, 
which brings different races together, awakens the intel- 
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lect by the contact of different languages, relivions, arts, 
and manners. Material civilization, it is true, does not 
commence on the sea-shore, but in river intervals. ‘Phe 
arts of life were invented in the valleys of the Indus 
and Ganges, of the Yellow and Blue. Rivers of China, of 
the Euphrates and the Nile. But the Phenician naviee- 
tors in the Mediterranean brought to the shores of Greece 
the knowledge of the arts of Keypt, the manufactures 
of ‘lyre, and the products of India and Africa. kyery 
pat of the coast of Greece is indented with bays and 
harbors. The Mediterranean, large enough to separate 
the nations on its shores, and so permit independent and 
distinct evolution of character, is not so large as to divide 
them, Coasting vessels, running within sight of land, 
could easily traverse its shores. All this tempted ta 
navigation, and so the Greeks learned to be a race of 
sailors. What the shore line of Kurope was to that of 
the other continents, that the shore line of Greece 
was to the rest of Kurope. Only long after, in the Bal- 
tic, the Northern Mediterranean, did a similar land-locked 
sca create a similar love of navigation among the Scan 
dinavians.* 

Another feature in the physical geooraphy of Greets 
mist be noticed as having an efleet on the psychical con- 
dition of its inhabitants. Mountains intersected every 
part, dividing its tribes from each other. In numerous 
valleys, separated by these mountain walls, each clan, 
lett to itself, formed a special character of its own. The 
greaé chain of Pindus with its many branches, the lofty 
ridges of the Peloponnesus, allowed the people of Thes- 
saly, Bootia, Attica, Phocis, Locris, Argolis, Arcadia, 
Laconia, to attain those individual traits which distin- 
guish them during all the course of Greek history, 

* Mr. Grote (Vol. IL. p- 222, American edition) refers to Strabo’s remark 


on the great superiority of Nurope over Asiv and Africa in regard to the 
intersection and interpenetvation of the land by the sea. Te alsi quotes 
Cicero, who says that all Greece is in elose contact to the sea, and only 
two or three tribes separated from it, while the Greek islands swim among 
the waves with their customs and institutions. He says that the ancients 
remarked the preater activity, mutability, and variety in the life of mar. 
time nations. 
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Such physical conditions as we have described are 
eminently favorable to a free and full jee toe es of 
national character. But this word “development,” len 
wniliar to modern thought, implies not only outward circum- 
stances to educate, but a special germ to be educated. 
So long as the human being is regarded as a lump of 
dough, to be moulded into any shape by external imilu- 
ences, no such term as “development” was needed. But 
philosophical historians now admit national character to 
be the result of two factors, —the original ethnic germ in 
the race, and the terrest trial int fluences which unfold it* 
A question, therefore, of grave moment concerns the 
origin of the Hellenic people. Whence are they derived ¢ 
what are their alfinitics ? and from what region did they 
come ¢ 

The science of Comparative Philology, one of the great 
triumphs of modern scholarship, has enabled us now, for 
the first time, to answer this question, What no Greek 
knew, What neither Herodotus, Plato, nor Aristotle could 
tell us, we are now able to state with certainty. The 
Greek language, both in its grammar and its voculbu- 
lary, belongs to ag fiumily of ieitele Kurope: an languages, of 
Which the Sanskrit is the elder sister, Out of eleven 
thousand six hundred and = thirty-three Greek words, 
some two thousand are found to be Sanskrit, and three 
thousand more to belong to other branches of the 
Indo-European tongues. As the words common to the 
Greek and the Sanskrit must have been im use by 
both races before their separation, while living together 
in Central Asia, we have a clew to the degree of civil- 
ization attained by the Greeks before they arrived 1 
Europe. Thus it appears that they brought from Asia 
a familiarity with oxen and cows, horses, dogs, swine, 
goats, geese ; that they could work in metals ; that they 
built houses, and were acquainted with the elements 
of agriculture, especially with farmaceous grains; they 
used salt; they had boats propelled by oars, but not 


* Mr, Buckle is almost the only marked exception. He nowhere rec- 
ognizes the doctrine of rave. 
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sails ; they divided the year by moons, and had a decimal} 
notation.* 

The Greeks, as a race, came from Asia later than the 
Latin races. They belonged to that powerful Tndo- 
European race, to which Europe owes its civilization, and 
whose chief branches are the Hindoos, the Persians, the 
Greeks, the Latins, the Kelts, the Teutonic tribes, aud the 
Slavi. The original site of the race Was, as we have seen 
in our chapter on Brahmanism, in Bactria; and the 
earliest division of this people could not have been later 
than three thousand or four thousand years before the 
Christian era. When the Hellenic branch entered Kurope 
we haye now no means of saying, It was so long anteriar 
to Greek history that all knowledge of the time was lost, 
and only the faintest traditions of an Asiatic origin of 
their nation are to be found in: Greek writers. 

The Hellenic tribes, at the beginning of the seventh 
ceniury before Christ, were divided into four groups, —the 
Achaians, Holians, Dorians, and Tonians, — with outhying 
tribes more or less akin. But this Hellenic people had 
been preceded in Greece by another race known as Pelas- 
glans. It is so difficult to say who these were, that Myr. 
Grote, in despair, provounces them unknowable, and vlin- 
quishes the problem, Some tacts concerning them may, 
however, be considered as established. Their existence in 
Grecce is pronounced by Thirwall to be “the first un- 
questionable fact in Greek history.” Homer speaks (Iliad, 
If. 681) of “Pelascian Aveos,” and of “ spear-skilled 
Pelasgians,” “noble Pelasgians,” “ Pelasgians inhabiting 
fertile Larissa” (II. 840; X. 42°). Herodotus frequently 


* The ox is, iu Sanskrit go or yeas, in Latin bos, in Creek Bois. 

The horse is, in Sanskrit agua, in Zend agpa, in Greek Urmos, in Latin 
equals. 

The sheep is, in Sanskrit avis, in Latin ovis, in Greek bis. 

The goose is, in Sanskrit huansa, in Latin anser, in Old German kana, 
in Creck yqp. 

House is, in Sanskrit dame, in Latin domes, in Greek dbu0s, Dove is, 
in Sauskrit dvdr or dudra, in Creck Opa, in Trish dorus, 

Boat or ship is, in Sanskrit nods, in Latin nevis, in Greek vads. Our 
is, in Sanskrit writram, in Greek éperuos, in Latin venus, 

The Greeks distinguished themselves from the Barbarians @s a giain- 
eating race. Barbarians ate acorns, 
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speaks of the Pelasgians. He says that the Dorians vere 
a Hellenic nation, the Tonians were Pelasgic ; he does not 
profess to know what language the Pelasgians used, but 
says that those who in his time inhabited Crestona, 
Placia, and other regions, spoke a barbarous language, 
and that the people of Attica were formerly Pelaseic 
He mentions the Pelasgians as remaining to his ume 
in Arcadia, after the Dorians had expelled them from the 
rest of the Peloponnesus; says that the Samothraciaus 
adopted the mysteries of the Kabiri from the Pelasgians ; 
that the Pelasgians sacrificed victims to unknown vods at 
Dodona, and asked that oracle advice about what names 
they should give their gods. These names, taken from 
Egypt, the Grecians received from them. Hellas was for- 
merly called Pelasgia. The Athenians expelled the Pelas- 
gians from Attica (whether justly or unjustly, Herodotus 
does not undertake to say), where they were living under 
Mount Hymettus; whereupon the Pelasgians of Lemnos, 
in revenge, carried off a number of Athenian women, aud 
afterward murdered them; as an expiation of which crime 
they were finally commanded by the oracle at Delphi to 
surrender that ishind to Miltiades and the Athenians. 
Herodotas repeatedly informs us that nearly the whole 
Tonian race were formerly called Pelasgians.* 

From all this it appears that the Pelasgians were the 
ancient occupants of nearly all Greece; that they were 
probably of the same stock as their Hellenic successors, 
but of another branch; that their language was some- 
what different, and contained words of barbaric (that is 
Phoenician or Eeyptian) origin, but not so different as to 
remain distinet after the conquest. From the Pelasgian 
names which remain, it is highly probable that this people 
was of the same family with the old Italians.+ They must 
have constituted the main stem of the Greek people. 
The Tonians of Attica, the most brilliant portion of the 
Greeks, were of Pelasyic origin. It may be therefore as- 

* Herod., I. 56, 57, 146; 11. 51, 171; IV. 145; V. 26; Valo s 
VII, 94; VII. 44, 73. 

t Maury, Histoire des Religions de la Grece Antique, Chap. I. p. o. 
He mentions several Pelasgie words which seem to be identical with old 
Jtalian or Etruscan names. 
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sumed, without much improbability, that while the Dorian 
element gave the nation its strenvth and vital fore, 
the Pelasgic was the source of its intellectual activity 
anil success In literature and art. Ottfried Miller re- 
muurks that “there is.no doubt that most of the ancient 
religious of Greece owed their origin to this race. The 
Zeus and Didsnée of Dodona, Zeus aud Héré of Arygos, 
Heéphasstos and Athéneé of Athens, Demeter and Cora af 
Eleusis, Hermes and Artemis of ‘Arcadia, together with 
Cadmus and the Cabiri of Thebes, cannot properly Lig 
referred to any other origin.” * 

Welcker + thinks that) the ethnological conceptions of 
Aschylus, in his “Supphauts,” are invaluable helps in the 
study of the Pelasgic relations to the Greeks. The pout 
makes Pelasgos the king of Arvos, and represents him ag 
ruling over the largest part of Greece. His subjects he 
calls ‘Greeks, and the *y vote in pubbe assembly by holding 
up their hands, so distinguishing them from the Doriaus 
among Whom no such democracy prevailed. = He = pro- 
tects the supplant women agamst them Keyptian persecu- 
tors, who clued them as fugitives from slavery. The 
character assigned by A&schylus to this representative of 
the Pelasgian race is that of a just, wise, and religious 
king, who judged that it was best to obey God, even at 
the risk of displeasing man. 

It is evident, therefore, that from the earliest times there 
were in Greece two distinct elements, either two dificrent 
races or two very distinct branches of a common race, 
First known as Pelasyians and Hellénes, they afterwards 
took form as the Ionian and Dorian peoples. Aud it is 
evident also that the Greek character, so strong yet sa 
flexible, so mighty to act and so open to receive, with its 
stern virtues and its tender sensibilities, was the result of 
the mingling of these antagonist tendencies. Two ecouti- 
nents may have iv t in Greece, if to the genius of that 
wonderful people Asia lent her intellect and Africa her 
fire. It was the marriage of soul and body, of nature and 


* Miller, Doriaus, Introduction, § 10. 
+ Griechische Gotterlehre, Winleitung, § 6. 
t See Miller, Dortans 
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spirit, of abstract speculation and passionate interest i 
this life. Darkness rests on the period when this national 
life was being created; the G reeks themselves have pre- 
served no record of it. 

That some powerful influence from Egypt was acting 
on Greece during this forming period, and contributing 
sts share to the great result, there can hardly be a ques- 
tion. All the legends and traditions hint at such a re- 
lation, and if this were otherwise, we might be sure that 
it must have existed. Ieypt was in all her power and 
splendor when Greece was being settled by the Aryans 
from Asia. They were only a few hundred miles apart, 
and the ships of Phamicia were continually sailmg to 
and fro between them. 

The testimony of Greek writers to the early influence 
of Egypt on their country and its religion is very full. 
Greuzer* says that the Greek writers differed 1 regard to 
the connection of Attic and Hoyptian culture, only as to 
How it was, not as to Whether it was. Herodotus says 
distinctly and positively + that most of the names of the 
Greek gods came from Keypt, except some whose nawics 
came from the Pelaseians. The Velasgians themsclves, 
he adds, gave these Meyptian names to the unnamed 
powers of nature whom they betore ionorantly Wwor- 
shipped, being diveeted by the oracle at Dodona so to do. 
By “name” here, [levodotus plainly intends more than a 
were appellation. I[e includes also something of the 
personality and character.t Before they were impersonal 
beings, powers of nature ; afterwards, under Egyptian 
influence, they became’ persons. Ie particularly insists 
on having heard this from the priestesses of Dodona, 
who also told him a story of the black pigeon from Keypt, 
who first directed the oracle to be established, which he 
interpreted, according to what he had heard in Keypt, to 
be a black Egyptian woinan. Ife adds that the Grecks 


* Symbolik und Mythologie, "Yh, 111., Heft 1, chap. 5, $1. 
+ Herod. Il. 60 ef seg 
+ Among the ancients Ovéua often had this force. It denoted per 
sonality. ‘The meaning, therefore, of Herodotus is that the Kygyptians 
taught the Grecks to vive their deities proper names, instead of common 
vames. A proper natie is the sign of personality. 
12 
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received, not only their oracles, but their public proces- 
sions, festivals, and solemn prayers from the Egyptians. 
M. Maury admits the influence of Egypt on the worship 
and ceremonies of Greece, and thinks it added to their 
religion a more serious tone and a sentiment of vencra- 
tion for the gods, which were eminently beneficial. [le 
doubts the story of Herodotus concerning the derivation 
of gods from Keypt, giving as a sufficient proof the tact 
that Homers knowledge of Egyptian geography was 
very imperfect.* But religious influences and geograph- 
ical knowledge are very different things. Because the 
mediwval Christian writers had an imperfect knowledge 
of Palestine, it does not follow that their Christianity 
was not influenced in its source by Judaism. The objec- 
tion to the derivation of the Greek gods from Egypt, on 
account of the names on the monuments being different 
from those of the Hellenic deities, is sufficiently answered 
by Creuzer, who shows that the Greeks translated thu 
Egyptian word into an equivalent in their own language. 
Orphic ideas came from Keypt into Greece, through the 
colonies in Thrace and Samothrace-F The story of the 
Argive colony from Eeypt, with their leader Danaus 
comicels some Keyptian immieration with the old) Pe- 
lasvie ruler of that city, the walls of which contained Pelas- 
gic masonry. The legends concerning Ceerops, Io, and 
Lelex, as leading colonies from Egypt to Athens and 
Megara, are too doubtful to add much to our argument. 
The influence of Egypt on Greek religion in later times 
is uuiyersally adinitted. + 


§ 2. Ldea and General Character of Greek Religion. 


The idea of Greek religion, which specially distin- 
guishes it from all others, is the human character of its 
gods, The gods of Greece are men and women, ideal- 
ized men and women, men and women on a larver scale, 
but still intensely human. The gods of India, as they 


* Maury, Religions de la Greece, II]. 263. 
+ Diod. Sic., I. 92 - 96, 
+ Gerhard, Griechische M ythologie, § 50, Vol. 1. 
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“appear in the Sacred Books, are vast abstractions ; and as 
they appear in sculpture, hideous and grotesque idols. 
The gods of Egypt seem to pass away into mere symbols 
and intellectual generalizations. But the gods of Greece 
are persons, warm with life, radiant with beauty, having 
their human adventures, wars, loves. The symbolical 
meaning of each god disappears in his personal character. 

These beings do uot keep to their own particular sphere 
nor confine themselves to their special parts, but, like 
men and women, have imany different interests and 
occupations. If we suppose a number of human beines, 
young and healthy and pertectly organized, to be gifted 
with an immortal life and miraculous endowments of 
strength, wisdom, and beauty, we shall have the gods of 
Olympus. 

Greek religion differs from Brahmanism in this, that its 
gods are not abstract spirit, but human beings. Tt differs 
also from Buddhism, the god in which is also a man, in 
this, that the gods of Greece are far less moral than 
Buddha, but far more interesting. They are not trying 
to save their souls, they are by no means ascetic, they 
have no intention of making progress through the wn- 
verse by obeying the laws of nature, but they are bent on 
having a good time. Fighting, feasting, and making love 
are their usual occupations. If they can be considered as 
governing the world, it 1s in a very loose way and on a 
very irceular system. They interfere with human alfiirs 
from time to time, but merely from whim or from passion. 
With the common relations of life they have little to do. 
They announce no moral law, and neither by precept nov 
example undertake to guide men’s CONSCIENCES. 

The Greck religion differs from many other religious 
also in having no one great founder or restorer, in having 
no sacred books and no priestly caste. It was not estab- 
lished by the labors of a Zoroaster, Gautama, Coutucius, 
or Mohammed. It has no Avesta, no Vedas, no Ko- 
ran, Every religion which we have thus far considered 
has its sacred books, but that of Greece has none, un- 
less we accept the works of Homer and Hesiod as its 
Bible. Still more remarkable is the fact of its having no 
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priestly caste. Bralimanism and Eeypt have an heredi- 
tary priesthood; and in all other religions, though the 
priesthood might not be hereditary, it always constituted 
a distinct caste. But in Greece kines and generals and 
connon people offer sacrifices and prayers, as well as thie 
priests. Priests obtained their office, not by inheritauce, 
but by appointiuent or election; and they were often 
chosen for a limited time. 

Another peculiarity of the Greek religion was that its 
gods were not manifestations of a supreme spirit, but were 
natural growths. They did not come down from above, 
but came up from below. They did not emanate, they 
were evolved. The Greek Pantheon is a gradual and 
steady development of the national mind. And it is still 
more remarkable that it has three distinet sources, — the 
poets, the artisis, and the philosophers. Jupiter, or Zeus 
in Ilomer, is oltenest a man of imunense strength, so strony 
that if he has hold of oue end of a chain and all the gods 
hold the other, with the earth fastened to it beside, he 
will be able to imove themall Far more erand is the 
conception of Jupiter as it came from the clusel of Phidi- 
as, of which Quintilian says that it added a new relivious 
sentiment to the religion of Greece. Then came the phi- 
losophers and gave an entirely different and higher yiew 
of the gods. Jupiter becomes with them the Supreme 
Bey, father of pods and of men, omnipotent and omni- 
present. 

One striking consequence of the absence of sacred 
books, of a sacred priesthood, and an inspired founder of 
tlicir religion, was the extreme freedom of the whole sys. 
tem. The rehegion of Hellas was hardly a restraint 
either to the mind or to the conscience. It allowed the 
Greeks to think what they would and to do what they 
chose. They made thei gods to suit themselves, and 
revirded them rather as companions than as objects of 
reverence, The gods lived close to them on Olympus, a 
precipitous and snow-capped range full of vast clilis, 
deep glens, and extensive forests, less than ten thousand 
fect in height, though covered with suow on the top 
even in the middle of July, 
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According to the Jewish religion, man was made in the 
image of God; but according to the Greek religion the 
gods were made in the image of men. Heraclitus says, 
“Men are mortal gods, and the gods immortal men.” The 
Greek fancied the gods to be elose to hin on the suminit 
of the mountain which he saw among the clouds, often 
mingling in disguise with mankind; a race of stronyes 
and brighter Greeks, but not very much wiser or better. 
All their own tendencies they beheld reflected in their 
deities. They projected themselves upon the heavens, 
and saw with pleasure a race of divine Greeks in the 
skies above, corresponding with the Greeks below. <A 
delicious religion ; without austerity, asceticism, or terror ; 
a religion filled with forms of beauty and nobleness, kin- 
dred to their own ; with gods who were capricious indeed, 
but never stern, and seldom jealous or very cruel. It 
was a heaven so near at hand, that their own heroes had 
climbed into it, and become demigods. It was a heaven 
peopled with such a varicty of noble forms, that they 
could choose among them the protector whom they liked 
best, and possibly themselves be selected as favorites 
by some guardian deity. The fortunate hunter, of a moon- 
light night, might even behold the graceful figure of Dianna 
flashing thronel the woods in pursuit of game, and the 
happy inhabitant of Cyprus come suddenly on the fan 
form of Venus resting in a laurel-erove. The Dryads 
could be seen glancing anone the trees, the Oreads heard 
shouting on the mountains, and the Naiads found asleey 
by the side of their streams. If the Greek chose, he 
could take his gods from the pocts; if he liked it better, 
he could find them among the artists; or if neither of 
these suited him, he might go to the philosophers lor his 
deities. 

The Greek religion, therefore, did not guide or restrain, 
it only stimulated. The Greek, by intercourse with 
Greek vods, became more a Greek than ever. Every Hel- 
lenic feeling and tendeuey was personified and took a 
divine form ; which divine form reacted on the teudency 
to develop it still further, ATL this contributed unques- 
tionably to that wonderful phenomenon, Greek develop- 
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ment. Nowhere on the earth, before or since, has the 
human being been educated into such a wonderful perfee- 
tion, such an entire and total wifolding of itseli as in 
Greece. There, every human tendency and facnity of 
soul and body opened in symmetrical proportion. That 
small country, so insignificant on the map of Europe, so 
Invisible on the map ot the world, carried-to perfection in 
afew short centuries every human art. Everything ia 
Greece is art; because everything is finished, done per 
fectly well. In that garden of the world ripened the 
luasterpieces of epic, tragic, comic, lyric, didactic poetry ; 
the masterpieces in every school of philosophic investiga- 
tion; the masterpieces of history, of oratory, of mathe- 
matics ; the masterpieces of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. Greece developed every form of human goy- 
ernment, and in Greece were fought and won the great 
battles of the world. Before Greece, everything in 
human literature and art was a rude and imperfect at- 
tempt; since Greece, everything has been a rude and 
imperfect inuitation. 


§ 3. The Gods of Greece before Homer. 


The Theogony of Tlesiod, or Book of Genesis of the 
Gieck gods, gives us the history of three generations of 
deities. First come the Uranids ; secondly, the Titans: 
and thirdly, the gods of Olympus. Beginning as powers 
of nature, they end as persons.* 

The substance of Hesiod’s charming account of these 
three groups of gods is as follows ;: — 

First of all things was Chaos. Next was broad-hos- 
omed Earth, or Gaia. Then was Tartarus, dark and dit, 
below the earth. Next appears Eros, or Love, most bean- 
tiful among the Immortals. From Chaos came Erebus 
and black Night, and then sprang forth Ether and Day, 

* Mr, Grote (History of Greece, Part I. Chap. I.) maintains that 
Heaven, Night, Sleep, and Dream “ure Persons, just as much as Zeus 
andl Apollo.” 1 confess that L can hardly understand hismeaning, The 
first have neither personal qualities, personal life, personal history, nor 
personal experience ; they appear only as vast abstractions, and so (istps 
pear again. 
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children of Erebus and Night. Then Earth brought forth 
the starry Heaven, Uranos, like to herself in size, that he 
might shelter her around. Gaia, or Earth, also bore the 
mountains, and Pontus or the barren Sea. 

Then Gaia intermarried with Uranos, and produced the 
Titans and Titanides, namely, Ocean, Koos, Krios, Hype- 
rion, lapetus, Theia and Ithea, Themis, Mnemosyne, 
Pheebe with golden coronct, and lovely Thethys. Lastly 
came Kronos, or Time; with the Cyclopes and the hun- 
dred-headed giants. AH these children were hid in the 
earth by Uranos, who dreaded them, till by a contn- 
vance of Gaia and Kronos, Uranos was dethroned, and 
the first age of the gods was terminated by the birth from 
the sea of the last and sweetest of the children of the 
Heaven, Aphrodite, or Immortal Beauty, — the only one 
of this second generation who continued to reign on Olym- 
pus; an awful, beauteous goddess, says Hesiod, beneath 
whose delicate feet the verdure throve around, born in 
wave-washed Cyprus, but floating past divine Cythera. 
Her Eros accompanied, and fair Desire followed. 

Thus was completed the second generation of gods, the 
children of Heaven and Earth, called Titans. These had 
inany childven, The children of Ocean and Tethys were 
the nymphs of Ocean. Uyperiou and Theia had, as chil- 
dren, Helios, Seléné and Kos, or Sun, Moon, and Dawn 
Kceos and Pheebé had Lété and Asteria. One of the clul- 
dren of Krios was Pallas; those of Iapetus were Prome- 
theus, Epimetheus, and Atlas. Kronos married his sister 
Rhea, and their children were Hestia, Demeter and Hére; 
Hadés, Poseidéu, and Zeus, — all, except Hadés or Pluto, 
belonging to the subsequent Olympian deities. 

The Olympian gods, with their cousins of the same 
generation, have grown ito persons, ceasing to be abstract 
ideas, or powers of nature. Five were the children of 
Kronos, namely, Zeus, Poseiddu, Were, estia, and Leme- 
tér; six were children of Zeus, Apollo and Artemis, 
Hephiestos and Arcs, [fermés and Athené. The twellth 
of the Olympian group, Aphrodité, belonged to the 
second generation, being daughter of Uranos and of the 
Ocean. Beauty, divine child of Sky and Sea, was con- 
ceived of as older than Power. 
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These are the three successive groups of deities; the 
second supplanting the first, the third displacing the see- 
ond. The earlicr gods we must needs consider, not as 
persons, but as powers of nature, not yet humanized* 
The last, seated on Olympus, are “ fair humanities.” 

But now, it is remarkable that there must have been, 
in point of fact, three stages of religious development, 
and three successive actual theologies in Greece, corre- 

sponding very nearly to these three ‘legendary g eenerations 
of cods. 

When the ancestors of the Hellenic race came from 
Asia, they must have brought with them a nature-wor- 
ship, akin to that which subsequently appeared in India 
in the earliest hymns of the Vedas. Comparative Phi- 
lology, as we have before seen, has established the rule, 
that whatever words are common to all the seven Indo- 
Kuropean families must have been used in Central Asia 
before then dispersion. From this rule Pictet-F has in- 
ferred that the original Aryan tribes all worshipped the 
Heaven, the Earth, Sun, lire, Water, and. Wind. The 
ancestors of the Greeks must have brought with them 
into Hellas the worship of some of these ‘eleme mtary de- 
ities. And we find at least two of them, Ifeaven and 
arth, represented in ILesiod’s first class of the oldest dei- 
ties. Water is there in the form of Pontus, the Sea, and 
the other Uranids have the same elementary character. 

The oldest hymns in the Vedas mark the second deyvel- 
opment of the Aryan deities in India. The ehief gods 
of this period are Indra, Varuna, Agni, Savitri, Soma. 
Indva is the god of the air, directing the storm, the lieht- 
ning, the clouds, the rain; Varuna is the all-embracing 
circle of the heavens, earth, and sea; Savitri or Surja 
is the Sun, King of Day, also called Mitra; Aeni is 
Five; and Soma is the sacred fermented jaice of the mouon- 
plant, often indeed the moon itself. 

As in India, so in Greece, there was a second develop- 

* Keats, in his tlyperion, is the only modern poet who has canst 
the spirit of the mighty Titanie deities and is able to speak 

“ln the large utterance of the early gods.” 

+ Pictet, Les Ovigines Indo-Européenes. 
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ment of gods. They correspond in this, that the powers 
of nature began, in both cases, to assume a more distinct 
personality. Moreover, Indya, the god of the atmos- 
phere, he who wields the lightning, the thunderer, the 
god of storms and rain, was the chief god in the Vedic 
period. So also in Greece, the chief god in this second 
period was Zeus. He also was the god of the atmosphere, 
the thunderer, the wiclder of lightning. In the name 
“Zeus” is a reminiscence of Asia. Literally 1t means * the 
god,” and so was not at first a proper name. [ts root 1s 
the Sanskrit Div, meaning “to shine.” Hence the word 
Deva, God, in the Vedic Hymus, fron, which eomes Geos 
and Aus, Atos in Greek, Deus im Latin, Zevs Warep in Greck 
13 Jupiter in Latin, coming trom the Sanskrit Djwus- piter. 
Our English words “divine,” “ divinity,” go back for their 
origin to the same Sanskrit root, Div. So marvellously 
do the wrecks of old beliefs come drifting down the stream 
of time, borne up in those frail canoes which men call 
words. In how many senses, higher and lower, 1s 1t true 
that “in the beginning was the Word.” 

This most ancient deity, god of storms, ruler of the 
atmosphere, favorite divinity of the Aryan race in all ils 
branches, became Indra when he reached India, Jupiter 
when he arrived in Italy, Zeus when in Epirus he became 
the chief god of the Pelasyi, and was worshipped at that 
most ancient oracular temple of all Greece, Dodona. ‘To 
him in the Diad (XVI. 235) does Achilles pray, saying : 
“QO King Jove, Dodonean, Pelasgian, dwelling afar off, 
presiding over wintry Dodona.” A reminiscence of this 
old Pelasgian god long remained both in the Latin and 
Greek conversation, when, speaking of the weather, they 
called it Zeus, or Jupiter. Tlorace speaks of “cold Jupi- 
ter” and “ bad Jupiter,” ag we should speak of a cold or 
rainy day. We also find in Horace (Odes ILI. 2: 29) the 
archaic form of the word « Jupiter,” Diespiter, which, ac- 
cording to Lassen (1.755), means © Ruler of Heaven”; beimy 
derived from Djaus-piter. ier, in Sanskrit, origimally 
meant, says Lassen, Ruler or Lord, as well as Father. 

In Arcadia and Bueotia the Pelasgt declared that thor 
old deities were born. By this is no doubt conveyed the 
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historic consciousness that these deities were not brought 
to them from abroad, but developed gradually among 
themselves out of nameless powers of nature into human- 
ized and personal deities. In the old days it was havilly 
more than a fetich worship. Héré was worshipped as 4 
plank at Samos; Athéné, asa beam at Lindus; the Pallas 
of Attica, as a stake; Jupiter, in one place, as a rock; 
Apollo, as a triangle. 

Together with Jupiter or Zeus, the Pelasgi worshipped 
Gaia or Mother Earth, in Athens, Sparta, Olympia, and 
other places. One of her names was Diéné; another was 
Khea. In Asia she was Cybele; but every where she typi- 
fied the great productive power of nature. 

Another Pelasgic god was Iélios, the Sun-God, wor- 
shipped with his sister Scléne, the Moon. ‘The Polasai 
also adored the darker divinities of the lower world. At 
Pylos and Elis, the king of Hades was worshipped aa 
the awful Afdoneus ; and Persephone, his wife, was not the 
fair Kora of subsequent times, but the fearful Qucen of 
Death, the murderess, homologous to the savage wife af 
(iva, in the Hindoo Pantheon. To this age also belouga 
the worship of the Kabir, nameless powers, perhaps of 
Phoenician’ orizin, connected with the Worship of fire in 
Lemnos and Samothrace. 

The Doric race, the second great source of the Hellenic 
family, entered Greece many hundreds of years alter * the 
first great Pelasgie migration had spread itself throuch 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. It brought with it another 
class of gods and a different tone of worship. Thieir prin- 
cipal deities were Apollo and Artemis, though with these 
they also worshipped, as secondary deities, the Pelasvie 
gods whose homes they had invaded. The chief differ- 
ence between the Pelasgic and Dorian conception of 
religion was, that with the first it was more emotional, 
with the second more moral; the first was a mystic natu- 
ral religion, the second an intellectual human relivion, 
Ottlried Miler says that the Dorian piety was strong, 
cheerful, and bright. They worshipped Daylight and 

* B. C. 1104. Déllinger. 

+ Die Dorier, X. 9 
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Moonlight, while the Pelasgians also reverenced Night, 
Darkness, and Storm. Funeral solemnities and enthusi- 
astic orgies did not suit the Dorian character. The Spar- 
tans had no splendid processions like the Athenians, but 
they prayed the gods “to give them what was honorable 
and gool”; and Zeus Ammon declared that the “calm 
solemnity of the prayers of the Spartans was dearer to 
him than all the sacrifices of the Greeks.” * 

Two facts are to be noticed in connection with this 
primitive religion. One is the local distribution of the 
different deities and modes of worship through Greece. 
Every tribe had its own god and its own worship. In one 
place it was Zeus and Gaia; in another, Zeus and Cybele; 
in a third, Apollo and Artemis. At Samothrace prevailed 
the worship of the Heaven and the Earth. Dione was 
worshipped with Zeus at Dodona.t The Tonians were 
devoted to Poseid6n, god of the sea. In Arcadia, Athéné 
was worshipped as Tritonia. Hermés was adored on 
Mount Cylene; Eros, im Beeotia; Pan, in Areadia. These 
local deities long remained as secondary gods, after the 
Pan-Hellenie worship of Olympus had overthrown ther 
supremacy. But one peculiarity of the Pre-Hoimeric 
religion was, that it consisted in the adoration of different 
gods in different places. ‘Phe religion of Hellas, aller 
Tomer, was the worship of the twelve great deities united 
on Mount Olympus. 

The second fact to be observed in this early mytholog 
is the change of name and of character through which each 
deity proceeds. Zeus alone retains the same name from 
the first.: 

Among all Indo-European nations, the Heaven and the 
Farth were the two primordial divinities. The Rig-Veda 
calls them “the two great parents of the world.” At 

* Ottfried Miller, Die Dorier. 

+ Varro, quoted by Maury. 


+ Dione was the female Jupiter, her name meaning simply ‘the ¢ id 
dess,” identical with the Italic “ Juno,” formed from Acés. 

§ But nov the same character. At Dodona he was invoked as the 
Eternal. Pausanias (X. c. 12, § 5) says that the priestesses of that 
shrine used this formula in their prayer: ‘Zeus was, Zeus is, Zeus shall 
be! O great Zeus!” On Olympus he was not conceived as eternal, 
but only as immortat, 
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Dodona, Samothrace, and Sparta they were worshipped 
together. But wlile im India, Varuna, the Heavens, vor 
tinued to be an object of adoration in the Vedie or second 
period, in Greece it faded early trom the popular thought, 
This already shows the opposite gemius of the two nations 
To the Hindoos the intimte was all important, to the 
Greeks the finite. The former, therefore, retain the adora- 
tion of the Heavens, the latter that of the Marth, 

The Karth, Gaia, became more and more important to 
the Hellenic mind. Passing through various stages of 
development, she became, successively, Gaia in the first 
generation, Rhea in the second, and Démétér (Py parnp), 
Mother Earth, in the third. In like manner the Snj is 
successively Hyperion, son of Heaven and Earth ; Helios, 
son of Hyperion and Theia; and Phabus-Apollo, son of 
Zeus and Latona. The Moon is first Phoebe, sister of 
Hyperion; then Seléné, sister of If@lios; and lastly 
Artemis, sister of Apollo. Pallas, probably meaning at 
first “the virein,”? became afterward identified with 
Athene, daughter of Zeus, as Pallas-Athéné. The Urania 
Poitus, the salt sea, became the Titan Oceanos, or Ocean, 
aud in another generation Poseidon, or Neptune. 

The carly gods are symbolieal, the later are personal. 
The turning-point is reached when Kronos, Time, arrives, 
The children of Time and Karth are no longer vast shad- 
owy abstractions, but become historical characters, with 
biogvaplies and personal qualities. Neither Time nor 
History existed before Homer; when Time came, History 
began. 

The three male children of Time were Zeus, Poseidon, 
and TWades; representing the three dimensions of space, 
Heieht, Breadth, and Depth; Heaven, Oeean, and Well, 
They also represented the threefold progress of the human 
soul: its aspiration and ascent to what is voble and vord, 
its descent to what is profound, and its syinpathy with all 
thatis various: in other words, its religion, its intellivence, 
aid its affection. 

The fiuble of Time devouring his ehildren, and then 
reproducing thei, evidently means the vicissitudes of 
customs and the departure aud retirn of fashions. What- 
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ever is born must die; but what has been will be again. 
That Evés, Love, should be at the origin of thines from 
chaos, indicates the primeval attraction with which the 
order of the universe begins. The mutilation of Uranos, 
Heaven, so that he ceased to produce children, suggests 
the change of the system of emanation, by which the 
gods descend from the infinite, into that of evolution, hy 
which they arise out of the finite. It is, in fact, the end 
of Asia, and the beginning of Europe; for emanation 
ig the law of the theologies of Asia, evolution that of 
Europe. Aphrodite, Beauty, was the last child of the 
Heavens, and yet born from the Ocean, Beauty is not 
the daughter of the Heavens and the Earth, but of the 
Heavens and the Ocean. The lights and shadows of 
the sky, the tints of dawn, the tenderness of clouds, 
unite with the toss and curve of the wave in creating 
Beauty. The beauty of outline appears in the sea, that 
of light and color in the sky.* 


§ 4. The Gods of the Poets. 


~ ©) 


Herodotus says (II. 53), “T am of opinion that Hesiod 
and Homer lived four hundred years before my time, and 
not more, and these were they who framed a theogony lor 
the Greeks, and gave names to the gods, and assigned to 
them honors and arts, and declared their several forms. 
But the poets, said to be before them, in my opinion, 
were after them.” 

That two pocts should create a theology and a worship 


for a great people, and so unite its separate tribes into a 


* Rev, G. W. Cox (A Manual of Mythology, London, 1867. The 
Mythology of the Aryan Nations, London, 1870) has shown much 
ingenuity in his efforts to trace the myths and legends of the Greeks, 
Germans, ete., back to some original metaphors in the old Vedie speech, 
most of which relate to the movements of the sun, and the phenomena 
of the lieavens. It seems probable tliat he caries this too fans for why 
cannot later ages originate myths as well as the earlier? The analogies 
hy which he seeks to approximate (yeck, Scandinavian, and Hinidoo 
stories are often fanciful. And the sun plays so overwhelming & part im 
this dvama, that it reminds one of the picture im § WYermann and Doro- 
thea,” of the traveller whio looked at the sun till he could see nothing 
else. 

“‘Schweben sichet ihr Bild, wohin er die Blicke nur wendet.” 
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commonwealth of united states, seems to modern minds 
an absurdity. But the poets of Greece were its prophets. 
They received, intensified, concentrated, the tendencies of 
thought already in the air, All the drift was toward Pan- 
Hellenic worship and to a humanized theology, when 
the Homeric writers sang their sone. 

The Greeks must be conceived of as a nation of poets; 
hence all their inythology was poetry. Poetry was their 
life and joy, written or unwritten, sung or spoken. 
They were poets in the deeper sense of the word; not 
by writing verses, but by looking at all nature and all 
life from its poetic side.. Their exquisite mythology 
arose out of these spontancous instincts. The tendency 
of the Greek inind was to vitalize and harmonize nature,* 

All the phenomena of nature, all the powers of the 
huinan soul, and all the events of lite, became a marvel- 
lous tissue of divine story. They walked the earth, sur- 
rounded and overshadowed by heavenly attendants and 
supernatural powers. But a striking peculiarity of this 
linmense spiritualism was that 16 was alinost without 
superstition. Their gods were not their terror, but their 
delight. Even the great gods of Olympus were around 
thei as invisible companions. Pate itself} the dark Moira, 
supreme power, mistress of vods and men, was met man- 
fully aud not timorously. So strong was the human ele- 
mecut, the sense of personal dignity and freedom, that the 
Greek lived in the nudst of a supernatural world on equal 
terms. 

No doubt the elements of inythology are in all nations 
the same, consisting of the facts of nature and the facts 
of life. The heavens and the earth, day and night, the 
sun and moon, storms, fire, ocean, and rivers, love and 
beauty, life and progress, war, wisdom, doom, and chance, 
— these, among all nations, supply the material for myths. 
But while, with soine races, these powers remain solemn 
abstractions, above and belnud nature, among the Grecks 
they descended into nature and turned to poetry, Ubi. 
nating all of life. 

*See Le Sentiment Religienx en Grece, d’Homere a Eschyle, pat 
Jules Girard, Paris, 1869. 
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Tet us imagine a Greek, possessed by the spirit of lis 
nation and acquainted with its legendary history, visiting 
the holy places of that ideal land. On the northern 
boundary he sees the towerig summit of Olympus, on 
whose solemn heights reside the twelve great gods of lis 
country. When the dark clouds roll along its defilus, 
and the lightning flashes from their black depths, it is 
Zeus, striking with his thunderbolt some impious offender, 
There was held the great council of the Immortals. When 
the ocean was quict, Poseidén had left it to visit Olym- 
pus. There came Hephiestos, quitting his subterrancan 
fires and gloomy laborers, to jest and be jested with, sit- 
ting by his beautiful queen. There, while the sun 
hung motionless in mid-heaven, Apollo descended trom 
his burning chariot to join the feast. Artemis and De- 
méter came from the woods and fields to unite in the high 
assembly, and war was suspended while Arés made love 
to the goddess of Beauty. The Greek looked at Paras- 
sus, “soaring snow-clad through its native sky,” with its 
Delphic cave and its Castalian fount, or at the neighbor- 
ing summits of Helicon, where Pegasus struck lis hoof 
and Hippocréne gushed forth, and believed that hidden 
iu these sunny woods might perhaps be found the muses 
who inspired Herodotus, Homer, schylus, and Pindar. 
He could go nowhere without finding some spot over 
which lung the charm of romantic or tender association. 
Within every brook was hidden a Naiad; by the side of 
évery tree lurked a Dryad; if you listen, you may hear 
the Oreads calling amony the mountains; if you come 
cautiously around that bending hill, you may catch a 
glinipse of the great Pan himself. When the moonheht 
showers filled the forests with a magical light, one might 
see the untouched Artentis gliding rapidly among the 
wossy trunks. Peneath, in the deep abysses of earth, 
reivned the gloomy Pluto with the sad Persephone, honie- 
sick for the upper air. By the sea-shore Proteus wound 
his horn, the Sirens sang their fatal song among the rocks, 
the Nereids and Oceanides gleamed beneath the green 
waters, the vast Amphitrite stretched her wide-embracing 
arms, aud Thetis with her water-uymphs lived im their 
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submarine grottos. When the morning dawned, Ids, or 
Aurora, went before the chariot of the Sun, dropping ilow- 
ers upon the earth. very breeze which stirred the tree- 
tops was a god, going on some errand for Afolus. The joy 
of inspired thought was -breathed into the soul by Puw- 
bus ; the genial vlow of life, the festal mirth, and the glad 
revel were the vift of Dionysos, All nature was alive 
with some touch of a divine presence. So, too, every spot 

of Hellas was made interesting by some lege nd of Hercu- 
les, of Theseus, of Prométheus, of the great Dioscuri, of 
Minos, or Deed: lus, of Jason and the Argonauts. The 
Greeks extended their own bright life backward through 
lustory, and upward through heroes and demigods to Zeus 
hunself. 

In Homer, the gods are very human. They have 
few traits of div inity, scarcely of dignity. Their ridicule 
of Vulcan is certainly course; the threats of Zeus are 
brutal. 

As a family, they live together on Olympus, feasting, 
talking, making love, making war, deceiving each other, 
anzry, and reconciled. They feed on nectar and wimnbrosia, 
Which makes them imimnortal; just as the Amrita makes 
the Hindoo pods so. So in the Thad we see them at 
their feast, with Vulcan handing each the cup, pouring 
out nectar for them all. “ And then inextinguishahle 
laughter arose among the immortal gods, when they savy 
Vulean bustling through the mansion. So they feasted 
all day till sundown; nor did the soul want anything of 
thie cqtypl feast, nor of the beautiful harp which Apollo 
held, nor of the Muses, who accompanied him, respouding 
in turn with delicious voice.” 

“But when the splendid heht of the sun was sunk, 
they retired to repose, each one to his house, which re- 
nowned Vulcan, lame of both legs, had built. But Olym- 
pian Zeus went to his couch, and laid down to rest beside 
white-armed Heére.” * 

Or sometimes they fight together, or with imortals; 
Instances of both appear in the Iliad. It must be 
admitted that they do not appear to advantage in thes 


* Thad, Book 1. y, 600. 
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conflicts. They usually get the worst of it, and vo back 
to Zeus to complain. In the Twenty-first. Book they 
fight together, Ares against Athéné, Athéné also awunst 
his helper, Aphrodite ; Poseidon and Héré against Apollo 
and Artemis, Vulean against the river god, Scamander. 
Ares called Athéné impudent, and threatened to chastise 
ler. She seized a stone and struck him on the neck, and 
relaxed his knees. Seven acres he covered falling, and 
his back was defiled with dust ; but Pallas-Athéné jeered 
at him; and when Aphrodité led Inm away QTOUMINY 
freyuently, Pallas-Athéné sprang after, and smote her 
with her hand, dissolving her knees and dear heart. 
Apollo was afraid of Posciddn, and declined fighting with 
him when challenged, tor which Artemis rebuked hin. 
On this, I14ré tells her that she can kill stags on the 
mountains, but is afraid to fight with her betters, and then 
proceeds to punish her, holding both the hands of Artemis 
in one of hers, and beating her over the head with her 
own bow. A disgraccful scene altovether, we must con- 
fess, aud it 1s No wonder that Plato was scundalized 
by such stories. 

Thus purely human were these gods; spending the 
summers day in feasting beneath the open sky ; eo 
jiwme at sundown to sleep, like a yrureel of great boys wnd 
girls. ‘They are immortal indeed, aud ean make men so 
sometimes, but camo always prevent the death of a 
fivorite, Above them all broods a terrible power, nuight- 
ier than themselves, the dark Fate and irresistible Neces- 
sity. or, after all, as lumman vods they were like men, 
subject to the laws of nature. Yet as men, they are free, 
and in the feeling of their freedom sometimes resist. and 
dety fate. 

The Homeric gods move through the air like birds, like 
wind, like lightning. They are stronger than men, and 
larger. Avés, overthrown by Pallas, covers seven acres of 
ground; when wounded by Diomeédés he bellowed as 
Toud as nine or ten thousand men, says the accurate 
Hlomer, ‘The bodies of the gods, inexpressibly beautuful, 
and commonly invisible, are, whenever seen hy men, mm 
an aureola of ligt. Ji Homer, Apollo is the god of 
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archery, prophecy, and music. He is the far-darter, [fy 
shoots his arrows at the Greeks, because his prophet bad 
been ill-treated. “He descended from Olympus,” says 
Homer, “enraged in heart, having his bow and quiver oun 
his shoulders. But as he moved the shafts rattled on tho 
shoulders of him enraged; and he went onward like tho 
night. Then he sat near the ships, and sent an arrow, 
and dreadful was the clangor of the silver bow.” 

Later in the Hiad he appears again, ‘defending the 
Trojans and deceiving Achilles. In the Homeric HHyiny 
his birth on Délos is sweetly told; and how, when he wag 
born, Harth siniled around, and all the goddesses shouted, 
Themis fed him on nectar and ambrosia; then he sprang 
up, culled for a lyre and bow, and said he would declara 
henceforth to men the will of Jove; and Delos, exulting, 
became covered with flowers.* 

The Second Look of the Hiad beeing thus: “The 
rest, both gods and horse-arraying men, slept all the 
night; but Jove sweet sleep possessed not; but he pon- 
dered how he might destroy many at the Greek ships, and 
honor Achilles. Bunt this device appeared best to his 
mind, to send a fatal dream to Agamemnon. And he sai, 
‘Taste, pernicious dream, to the swift ships, and hid 
Agamemnon arn the Achienus to take wide-streeted ‘Troy, 
since Juno has persuaded all the eods to her will?” 

This was simply a lie, sent for the destruction of the 
Greeks. 

In the First Book, Jupiter complains to Thetis that Juno 
is always scolding him, and eood rieht had she to do so. 
Presently she comes in and accuses him of plotting soume- 
thing secretly with Thetis, and never letting her kmnoy 
his plans. He answers her by accusations of perversity : 
“Thou art always suspecting; but thou shalt produce no 
effect, but be further from my heart.” We then is so un- 
gentlemanly as to threaten her with corporal punishment, 
The gods murmur; but Vulean interposes as a peace- 
maker, saying, “There will be no enjoyment in our de- 
lightful banquet if you twain thus contend.” Then hy 


* Margaret Fuller used to distinguish Apollo and Bacchus as Geniug 
and Geniality. 
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arose and placed the double cup in her hands and said, 
“Be patient, my mother, lest I again behold thee beaten, 
and cannot help thee.” 

He here refers to a time when Jupiter hung his wife up 
in mid-heaven with anvils tied to her heels; and when 
Vulean untied them he was pitched from Olympus down 
into the island of Lemnos, whence came his lameness. 
A rude and brutal head of a household was the poetic 
Zeus. 

No doubt other and much more sublime views of the 
gods are to be found in Homer. Thus 1 XY. 80) he 
compares the aotion of Juuo to the rapid thought of 
a traveller, who, having visited many countries, says, “1 
was here,” “J was there” Such also is the description 
(Il. XPT. 17) of Neptune descending from the top of 
Samothrace, with the hills and forests trembling beneath 
his immortal feet. Snifinite power, infimte faculty, the 
gods of Homer possessed; but these were only lhunan 
faculty and power pushed to the utmost. Nothing is 
more beautiful than the description of the sleep of Jupiter 
and Juno, “imparadised in each other's arms” (IL XIV. 
350), while the divine earth produced beneath them a bed 
of flowers, softly lifting them from the ground. But the 
picture is eminently Jiuman; quite as much so as that 
which Milton has imitated from it. 

After Jlomer and Hesiod, among the Greek poets, 
come the lyrists. Callinus, the Ephesian, made a_reli- 
gion of patriotism, Tyrtwus (B. 6. 660), somewhat later, 
of Sparta, was devoted to the same theme. Pindar, 
the Theban, began his career (B. c. 494) in the time of 
the conquests of Darius, and composed one of his Py- 
thian odes in the year of the battle of Marathon. Ile 
taught a divine retribution on good and evil; taught that 
“the bitterest end awaits the pleasure that is contrary to 
nicht,” * taught moderation, and that “a man should al- 
ways keep in view the bounds and limits of things. “P 
He declared that “ Law was the ruler of gods and men.” 
Moreover, he proclaimed that gods and men were of one 
family, and though the gods were far higher, yet that 


* [sthmian, VI. + Pythian, II. 
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something divine was in all men.* And in a famous 


fragment (quoted by Bunsen) he calls mankind the ma- 
jestic offspring of earth ; mankind, “a gentle race, beloved 


of heaven.” 

The tragic poet, Auschylus, is a figure like that of Mi- 
chael Angelo in Italian art, grand, sombre, and pussessid 
by his ideas. The one which rules him and runs darkly 
through all his tragedies is the supreme power of Nemesis, 
the terrible destiny which is behind and above guds 
and men. The favorite theme of Greek tragedy is the 
coutlict of fate and freedom, of the intlexible laws of 
nature with the passionate longings of man, of “the emer- 
geucy of the case with the despotism of the rule.” This 
contlict appears most vividly in the story of Promé- 
theus, or Forethought; he, “whose godlike crime was to 
be kind”; he who resisted the torments and terrors of 
Zeus, relying on his own fierce mind.t In this respect, 
Prométheus in his suffering is like Job in his sufferings 
Each refuses to say he is wrong, merely to pacify God, 
when he does not see that he is wrong. As Prométhengs 
maintains his inflexible purpose, so Job holds fast hig 
integrity. 

Sophocles is the most devout of the Greek tragedians, and 
reverence for the gods ts coustantly enjoined in his trage- 
dies. One striking passage is where Antigoué is asked if she 
had disobeyed the laws of the country, and replies, “ Yes; 
for they were not the laws of God. ~ They did not pro- 
ceed from Justice, who dwells with the Immortals. Nur 
dared I, in obeying the laws of mortal man, disobey thosa 
of the undying gods. For the gods live from eternity, 
and their beginning no man knows. I know that I wast 
die for this offeuce, and I die willingly. I must have 
died at some time, and a premature death [account a vain, 
as finishing a life filled with sorrows.” § This arewment 
reminds us of the hivher-law discussions of the anti- 
slavery conflict, and the religious defiance of the fugitive 
slave law by all honest men. 

* Nemean, VI. 

+ God in History, IV. 10. 
+ **Atrocem animain Catonis.” — Horace. 
§ Antigoné, 450. 
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Euripides represents the reaction against the religious 
tragedy. His is the anti-religious tragedy, Ibis a sicer- 
ing defiance of the religious sentiment, a direct’ teach- 
ing of pessimism, Bunsen (* God in History”) goes at 
length into the proot of this statement, showing that in 
Euripides the theology of the poets encountered ani 
submitted to the same sceptical reaction which followed 
in philosophy the divine teachings of Plato.* Alter 
this time Greek poetry ceased to be the organ of Greck 
religion. It is true that we have subsequent outbreaks 
of devout song, as in the hymn of Cleanthes, the stoic, 
who followed Zeno as teacher in the Porch (. c. 260). 
Though this belongs rather to philosophy than to poctry, 

et on account of its truly monotheistic and also devout 
quality, I add a translation here: — 


Greatest of the gods, God with many names, God ever-ruling and ruling 
all things | 

Zeus, origin of nature, governing the wiiverse by law, 

All hail! Por it is right for mortals to address thee ; 

Since we are thy offspring, and we alone of ull 

hat live and creep on carth have the power of imitative speech. 

Therefore will I praise thee; and hymn forever thy power. 

Thee the wide heaven, which surrounds the earth, obeys ; 

Following where thou wilt, willingly obeying thy law. 

Thou boldest at thy service, in thy mighty lunds, 

The two-edued, Haming, immortal thunderbolt, 

Before whose flash all nature trembles. 

Thou rulest in the common reason, Which goes through all, 

And appears mingled in all things, great or small, 

Which, filling all nature, is king of all existences. 

Nor without thee, O Deity, does anything happen in the world, 

From the diyine ethereal pole to the great ocean, 

Except ouly the evil preferred by the senseless wicked, 

But thou also art able to bring to order that which is chaotic, 

Giving form to what is formless, and making the discordant friendly , 

So reducing all variety to unity, and even making good out of evil. 

Thus, through all nature is one great law, 


* Yet, even in Euripides, we meet a strain like that (Hecuba, line 
800), wlrich we may vender as follows : 
“Por, though perhaps we may be helpless slaves, 
Yet are the gods most strong, and over them 
Sits LAw supreme. The wods we wnder law, — 
So do we judge, —and therefore we can live 
While right and wrong stand separate forever.” 
+ See the original in Herder’s Greek text, Mellenische Blumentle:«, 
and in Cudworth’s Intellectual System. 
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Which only the wicked seck to disobey, — 
Poor fools ! who long for happiness, 
But will not see nor hear the divine commands, 


But do thou, O Zeus, all-bestower, cloud-compeller | 

Ruler of thunder ! guard men from sad error. 

Father ! dispel the clouds of the soul, and let us follow 
The laws of thy great and just reign | 

That we may be honored, let us houor thee again, 
Chanting thy great decds, as is proper for mortals. 

Por nothing can be better for gods or men 

Than to adore with perpetual hymms the law common to all. 


The result of our investivation thus far is, that beside 
all the polytheisti¢ aud anthropomorphic tendencies of 
the old religion, there yet lingered a faith in one suprema 
God, ruler of all things. his is the general opiinon of 
the best writers. Por example, Welcker thus speaks of 
the original substance of Greek religion : * — 


“In the remotest period of Greek antiquity, we meet the 
words deds and Saiuor, and the names Zeéds and Kpoviev 5 iuy- 
thing older than which is not to be found in this rcligion 
Accordingly, the gous of these tribes were froi the first eon 
erally, if not wnivorsally, heavenly aud spiritual beings. Zeus 
was the immortal king of heaven, in opposition to everything 
visible and termporul. his atfords us a permanent Lack: 
gromudot wiiversal ideas, behind all special conceptions ov local 
appellations. We recognize as present in the beginnings of 
Greek history the highest mental aspirations belonging to man. 
We can thus avoid the mistaken doubts concerning this reli. 
gion, which came from the influence of the subsequent iiaui- 
festations, going back to the deep root from which they have 
sprung. The Divine Spirit has always been manifested in the 
feclings even of the most uncultivated peoples. Afterwards, 
in trying to bring this fecling into distinct consciousness, tho 
various childish conceptions and imperfect views of religious 
things arise.” 


§ 5. The Gods of the Artists. 


The artists, following the poets, developed still further 
the divinely human character of the gods. The architects 
of the temples gave, in their pure and harmonious forms, 
the conception of religious beauty aud tnajesty. Standing 


* Welcker, Grieschische Gotterlehre, § 25. 
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in some open elevated position, their snowy surface bathed 
in sunshine, they stood in serene strength, the types of a 
bright and joyful religion. A superstitious worship seeks 
eaves and darkness; the noble majesty of the Greek 
temples said plainly that they belonged to a religion of 
light and peace. 

The sculptor worked originally in company with the 
architect. ‘The statues were meant to adorn the temples, 
the temples were made as frames and pedestals for the 
statues. The marble forms stood and walked on the pedi- 
ments and gave life to the frieze. They animated the 
exterior, or sat, calm and strong, in the central shrine. 

The poets, in giving a moral and human character to 
the gods, never quite forgot their origin as powers of 
nature. Jupiter Olyimpus is still the god of the sky, the 
thunderer. Neptune is the ruler of the ocean, the earth- 
shaker. Ploebus-Apollo is the sun-god. Artemis is the 
moonleht, pure, Cliuste, and cold. But the sculptors 
finally leave behind these reminiscences, and in their 
hands the deities become purely moral beings. On the 
brow of Jupiter sits a majestic calm; he is no angry 
wielder of the thunderbolt, but the gracious and powertul 
ruler of the three worlds. This conception grew up 
gradually, until it was fully realized by Phidias in Tis 
statues at Olympia and Elis. Tranquil power and vic- 
torious repose appear even in the standing Jupiters, in 
which last the god appeai's as more youthful and active. 

The conception of Jupiter by Phidias was a great ad- 
vance on that of Homer. He, to be sure, professed to 
tuke his idea from the famous passage of the Iliad where 
Jove shakes his ambrosial curls and bends ‘his awful 
brows ; and, nodding, shakes heaven and earth. That 
might be his text, but the sermon which he preached was 
far higher than it. This was the great statue of Jupiter, 
his masterpiece, made of ivory and gold for the temple at 
Olympia, where the games were celebrated by the united 
Hellenic race. These famous games, which occurred every 
fifth year, lasting five days, calling together all Girecce, 
were to this race what the Passover was to the Jewish 
nation, sacred, venerable, blending divine worship and 
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human joy. These games were a chronology, a constitn- 
tion, and a church te the Pan-Helenic race. All epochs 
were reckoned from them ; as events occurring in such 
or such an Olympiad. The first Olympiad was seven 
hundred and seventy-six years before Christ; and a 
larye part of our present kiowledve of ancient chronv- 
logy depends on these festivals. They bound Creecs 
together as by a- constitution; no persons unless of 
genuine Hellenic blood being alowed to contend at them, 
anda truce being proclaimed for all Greece while they 
lasted. 

Here at Olynipia, while the games continued, all Greece 
cae together; the poets aud historians de claimed their 
compositions to the grand audience ; opinions were inter- 
changed, knowledge ‘communicated, and the national life 
received both stimulus and unity. 

Aud here, over all, presided the great Jupiter of Phidias, 
within a Dorie te uiple, sixty-¢ cighit feet high, ninety-five 
wide, and two limdred and thirty long, covered with 
sculptures of Pentelic marble. The god was seated on his 
throne, made of gold, cbony, and ivory, studded with pre- 
clous shone. He was so colossal that, though seated, his 
head nearly reached the roof, and itscemed as if lie would 
bear it away if he rose. There sat the monareh, his head, 
aeck, breast, and arms in massive proportions; the lower 
part of the body veiled in a flowing mantle; bearing m 
lis right hand a statue of Victory, in_his left a sceptre 
with his eavle on the top; the Hours, the Seasons, and the 
Graces around him; lis feet on the mysterious Sphinx ; 
and on his face that marvellous expression of blended 
miujesty and sweetness, which we know not only by the 
accounts of eyewitnesses, but by the numerous unitations 
and copies in warble which have come down to us. One 
cannot fail to see, even in these copies, a wonderful ex- 
pression of power, wisdom, and goodness. The head, 
with Jeonine locks of hair and thickly rollime beard, 
expresses power; the broad brow and fixed eaze of the 
eyes, wisdom; while the sweet simile of the lips indicates 
goodness. The throne was of cedar, ornamented with 
gold, ivory, ebony, aud precious stones. The sceptre wos 
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composed of every kind of metal. The statue was forty 
feet high, on a pedestal of twelve feet. To die without 
having seen this statue was regarded by the Greeks as 
almost as great a calainity as not to have been initiated 
into the mysteries.* 

In like manner the poetic conception of Apollo was 
inferior to that of the sculptor. In the mind of the latter 
Phebus is not merely au archer, not merely a prophet 
and a singer, but the entire manifestation of genius. Ile 
is inspiration ; he radiates poetry, musie, eloquence froin 
his sublime figure. The Phidian Jupiter is lost to us, 
except in copies, but im the Belvedere Apollo we sce how 
the sculptor could.interpret the highest thought of the Hel- 
lenic mind. He who visits this statue by night in the 
Vatican Palace at Rome, seeing it by torchheht, has, per- 
haps, the most wouderful impression left on his imacina- 
tion which art can vive. After passing through the long 
galleries of the Vatican, where, as the torches advance, 
armies of statues emerge froin the darkness before you, 
gaze on you with marble countenance, and sink back into 
the darkness behind, you reach at last the small circular 
hall which contains the Apollo. The effect of torchlight 
is to make the statue seem more alive. One limb, one 
feature, one expression after another, is brought out as the 
torches inove; and the wouderful form becomes at last 
instinct with life. Milman has described the statue ina 
few glowing but unexaggerated lines : — 

“Por mild he seemed, as in Elysian bowers, 
Wasting, in careless ease, the joyous hours ; 
[faughty, as bards have suny, with princely sway 
Curbing the fierce flane-breathing steeds of day ; 
Beauteous, as vision seen in dveamy sleep 
By holy maid, on Delphi's haunted steep.” 


All, all divine ; no struggling muscle glows, 
Through heaving vein no manthng life-blood flows, 
But, animate with Deity alone, 

In deathless glory lives the breathing stone.” + 


In such a statue we see the human creative genius 
idealized. It is a magnificent representation of the mind 
* Ottfiied Miller, History of Greek Art, §§ 115, 347. 


+ Oxford Prize Poems, Poem for 1812. 
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of Greece, that fountain of original thought from which 
came the Songs of Homer and the Dialogues of Plato 
that unfailmg source of history, tragedy, lyric poetry, 
scientific investigation. Tn the Belvedere Apollo we seu 
expressed at once the genius of Homer, Aristotle, Herod- 
otus, /Eschylus, P indar, Thales, and Plato. 

With Apollo is associated: lis sister Artemis, or Diana, 
another exquisite conception of Greek thought. Not the 
cold and cruel Diana of the poets; not she who, in her 
prudish anger, turned Actwon into a stag, who slew Orion, 
who slew the children of Niobe, and demanded the 
death of Iphigenia. Very different is the beautiful 
Diana of the sculptors, the Artemis, or untouched one, 
chaste as moonlight, a wild girl, pure, free, noble ; the 
ideal of youthful womanhooil, who can share with man 
manly exercises and open-air sports, and add to manly 
stren oth a womanly grace. So she seems in the statue; 
in swift motion, the air lifting her tunie from her nobly 
limbs, while she draws a shaft from the quiver to kill a 
hind. No Greek could look at such a statue, and not 
learn to reverence the purity and nobleness of woman- 
hood. 

Pallas-Athene was the goddess of all the liberal arts 
tid sciences. In battle she proves too strong for Ards or 
Mars, as scientific war is always too strong for that wild, 
furious war which Mars represented. She was the civil. 
izer of mankind. ITcr name Pallas means “virein,” and 
her name Ath@né@ was supposed to be the same as the 
Egyptian Neith, reversed; though modern scholars deny 
this etymology. 

The Parthenon, standing on the summit of Athens, built 
of white marble, was surrounded by columms 34+ feet high, 
It was 230 feet lone, 102 feet wide, and 68 high, and was 
perhaps’ the most perfect building ever raised by ina 
Every part of its exterior was adorned with Phidinn 
sculpture ; and within stood the statue of Athéné herself, 
in ivory and gold, by the same master hand. Another 
colossal statue of the ereat goddess stood on the sumunit 
of the Aeropolis, and her polished brazen helmet and 
shield, flashing in the sun, could be seen far out at sea by 


vessels approaching Athens. 
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The Greek sculptors, in creating these wonderful ideals, 
were always feeling after God; but for God Incarnate, 
God in man. They sought for and represented each 
divine element in human nature. ‘They were prophets 
of the future development of humanity. They showed 
how man is a partaker of the divine nature. H they 
humanized Deity, they divinized humanity. 


§ 6. The Gods of the Philosophers, 


The problem which the Greek philosophers set them- 
selves to solve was the origin of things. As we have 
found a double element of race and religion running 
through the Instory of Greece, so we find a similar dualism 
in its philosophy. An element of realisin and another of 
idealism are in opposition until the time of Plato, and 
are first reconciled by that great master of thought. Teal- 
ism appears in the Ionic nature-philosophy ; idealism in 
Orphisin, the schools of Pythagoras, and the Eleatic school 
of Southern Italy. 

Both these classes of thinkers sought for some central 
unity beneath the outward phenomena. Thales the Mile- 
sian (B. ©. G00) said it was water. fis disciple, Anaximan- 
der, called it a chaotic matter, containing m itself a moti e- 
power which would take the universe through successive 
creations and destructions. His successor, Anaximenes, 
concluded the infinite substance to be air, Heraclitus of 
Ephesus (8. c. 500) declared it to be fire; by which he 
meant, not physical fire, but the principle of antagonism. 
So, by water, Thales must have intended the fluid element 
in things. For that Thales was not a mere materialist 
appears from the sayings which have been reported as 
coming from him, such as this : “ OF all things, the oldest 
is God; the most beautiful is the world ; the swiftest 1s 
thought ; the wisest is time” Or that other, that, 
“Death does not differ at all from life.” Thales also 
taught that a Divine power was in ull things. The suc- 
cessor of Ieraclitus, Anaxagoras (B. C. 494), first distin: 
guished God from the world, mind from, matter, leaving 
to each an independent existence. 
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While the Greek colonies in Asia Minor developed 
thus the Asiatic form of plulosophy, the colonies in Magus 
Grecia unfolded the Italian or ideal side. Of these, 
Pythagoras was the earliest and most eouspicuous, Born 
at Samos (B. c. 584), he was a conteinporary of Thales of 
Miletus. He taught that God was one; yet not outside 
of the world, but in it, wholly in every part, oversce- 
ing the beeinnines of all things and theircombinations.* 

The head of the Italian school, known as Eleaties, was 
Xenophanes (born B. c, G00), who, says Zeller,+ both a 
philosopher and a poet, taught first of all a perfect monu- 
theism. Ile declared God to be the one and all, eternal 
almighty, aud perfect being, being all sight, feeling, and 
perception, He is both inlinite and finite. If he wer 
only finite, he could not be; if he were only intinite, he 
could not ewist. Te lives in eternity, and exists in times 

Parmenides, scholar and suecessor of Xenophanes at 
Klea, taught that God, as pure thought, pervaded ull 
nature. Lmpedoeles (about 3. 6. 460) $ followed Xeno- 
phanes, though introducing a certain dualism ito lity 
physics. Tn theology he was a pure monotheist, declar- 
jug God to be the Absolute Being, sufficient. for himself 


©? 

and related to the world as unity to variety, or love ta 

discord. We ean only recounize God hy the divine 

element in ourselves. The bad is what is separate trom 
God, and out of larmony with him. 

Alter this came a sceptical movement, in which Gorgias, 

a disciple of Empedocles (8. ©. 404) and Protavoras the 

Abderite, taught the doctrine of nescience. The lutey 

said: “Whether there are gods or not we cannot say, and 

life is too short to find out.” || Prodicus explained velivion 


*"O pev beds els+ xotros dé ovK, Ws Twes Lrovodaw, exrds Tas Gua Kor uid: 
geas* add’ év airg, dros ev By TO KbKAY, ErloKoros mdoas yerérews Kul 
Kpdoews Tov Aw, — Clem, Alex. Cohort, ad pontes, 

+ Mouothcism among the Greeks, translated in the Cont mporary We 
view, March, 1867. Victor Cousin, Praginents de Philosophie Aucieune 

$ Quotations trom Aristotle, in Rixner, I. $ 75. 

§ See Rixner, Zeller, and the poem of Empedocles on the Narave of 
Things (rept dacews), especially the commencement of the hind Bouk. 

| His famous doctrine, that “ian is the measure of all things,” nieant 
that there is nothing true but that which appears to man to be so 
at any moment. Fe taught, as we should now say, the subjectivity of 
knowledge, 
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as founded in utility, Critias derived it from  statecraft. 
They argued that if religion was founded in human nature, 
all nen would worship the same gods. This view be- 
came popular in Greece at the time of the Peloponnesian 
War. Euripides, as we have seen, was a sceptic, ‘Those 
who denied the popular gods were persecuted by the 
Athenians, but the sceptical spirit was not checked by 
this course.* Anaxagoras escaped with his lite only 
through the powerful protection of Pericles. Protagorias 
was sentenced to death, and his writings were burned. 
Diogenes was denounced as an atheist, and a reward of 
a talent was offered to any one who should kill hin. Por 
an unbelieving age is apt to be a persecuting one. When 
the kernel of religion is gone, more stress is laid on keep- 
ing the shell untouched. 

It was in the midst of these dilapidated opinions that 
Socrates vame, that wonderful phenomenon m human 
history. A marvellous vision, glorifying humanity! Ile 
may be considered as having created the science of ethics. 
He first taught the doctrine of divine providence, declar- 
ing that we can only know God in his works. He placed 
religion on the basis of humanity, proclaiming the well- 
being of man to be the end of the universe. He preferred 
the study of final causes to that of efficient causes. Ile 
did not deny the inferior deities, but regarded them only 
as we regard angels and archangels, saints and prophets ; 
as finite beings, above man, but infinitely below the Su- 
preme Being. Leverence for such beings is quite consist- 
ent with the purest monotheism. 

In Plato, says Rixner,t the two polar tendencies of 
Greek philosophy were harmonized, and realism and 
idealism brought into aceord. The school of realisin 
recognized time, variety, motion, multiplicity, and nature , 
but lost substance, unity, eternity, and spirit. The other, 
the ideal Eleatic school, recognized unity, but lost variety, 
saw eternity, but iguored time, accepted being, bat omits 
ted life and moyement. 


* Zeller, as before cited. 
+ Geschichte der Philosophie. 
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The three views may be thus compared :- 


Italian Philosophy, 4)... Tonian or Asiitis 
eda ¢2 Piano. ‘- 
or Eleatie. Atomic. 
The One. The One in All. The All. 
Unity. Unity and Variety. Variety. 
Being. Life. Motion. 
Pantheism. Divine in Nature. Naturalism. 


Substance and 


= : Phenomena, 
Manifestation. 


Substance. 

Tle philosophy of Plato was the scientific completion 
of that of Socrates. Socrates took his intellectual depart- 
ure from man, and inferred nature and’ God. Plato 
assuined God, and inferred nature and man. THe made 
goodness and nature godlike, by making God the sub- 
stance in each. Ilis was a divine philosophy, since he 
referred all facts theoretically and practically to God as 
the ground of their beme. 

The style of Plato singularly combined analysis and 
syithesis, exact definition with poetic life. Tis magnifi- 
cent intellect aimed at uniting precision in details with 
universal comprehension.* 

Plato, as regards his method of thought, was a strict and 
determined transcendentalist. Ife declared philosopliy {o 
be the science of unconditioned being, and asserted that 
this was known to the soul by its intuitive reason, which 
is the organ of all philosopluc insight. The reason pet 
ceives substance, the understanding only phenorens., 
Being (ro év), which is the reality in all actuality, 13 In 
the ideas or thoughts of God; and nothing exists or 
appears outwardly, except hy the force of this dwelling 
idea. The worp is the true expression of the nature of 
every object; for cach has its divine and natural name, 
beside its accidental human appellation. Philosophy ia 
the recollection of what the soul has seen of things and 
their names. 

The life and essence of all things is from God. Plates 

*'The sentence whieh Plato wrote over his door, oddels dyewudrpnrot 


elotrw, probably means, “ Let no one enter who has not definite thoughts." 
So Goethe declared that vutline went deepest into the mysteries of natura, 
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idea of God is of the purest and highest kind. God is one, 
he is Spirit, he is the supreme and only real being, he 18 
the creator of all things, his providence is over all events. 
He avoids pantheisim on one side, by making God a dis- 
tinct. personal intelligent will; and polytheism on the 
other, by making him absolute, and therefore one. 
Plato’s theology is pure theism.* 

Ackermann, in “The Christian Element in Plato,” T says : 
The Platonic theology is strikingly near that of Clinis- 
tianity in regard to God’s being, existence, name, and - 
attributes. As regards the existence of God, he argues 
from the movements of nature for the necessity of an 
original principle of motion.; But the weal Platonic faith 
in God, like that of the Bible, rests on immediate knowl- 
edge. He gives no defiuition of the essence of God, but 
says,§ “‘l'o tind the Maker and Father of this All is hard, 
aud having found him it is impossible to utter him.” But 
{he idea of Goodness is the best expression, as is also 
that of Being, though neither is adequate. The visible 
Sun is the image and child of the Good Being. Just so 
the Scripture calls God the Father of light. Yet the idea 
of God was the object aud aim of his whole plilosophy ; 
therelore he calls God the Bovimning aud the Mud. ;|j ane 
“the Measure of all things, much more (lian wl, as sole 
people haye said ” Geferring to Protagoras, who taught that 
“man was the measure of all things”). So even Aristotle 
declared that “since God is the eround of all being, the 
first philosophy is theology ”. and Kusebius mentions 
that Plato thought that no one could understand human 
things who did not first look at divine things; and tells a 
story of an Indian who met Socrates in Athens and asked 
him how he must begin to philosophize. He rephed that 
he must reflect on hiwnan life; whereupon the Indian 
langhed and said that as long as one did not understand 
divine things he could know nothing about human things. 

There is no doubt that Plato was a monotheist, and 


* For Proofs, see Ackermann, Cudworth, Tayler Lewis, and the Nev- 
Englander, October, 1869. 
+ Page 28, German edition, + Laws, X. 898. 


§ Timeus, IX. || Laws, TV. 715. 
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believed in one God, and when he spoke of gods in the 
plural, was only using the couunon form of speech. That 
many educated heathen were monotheists has been sulli- 
ciently proved; and even Augustine adimits that the mere 
use of the word “gods” proved nothing agaist I, su 10@ 
the Hebrew Bible said, “the God of f gods has spoken.’ 

Aristotle (B. ¢. 38-4), the first philologian and uataral- 
ist of antiquity, scholar of Plato, called “the Serihe of 
Nature,’ and “a reversed Plato,” differing diametrically 
from his master in his methods, arrived at nearly thie 
saine theological result. He taught that there were first 
truths, known by their own evidence. He comprised all 
notions of existence in that of the «éopos, in which were 
the two spheres of the earthly and heavenly. The 
earthly sphere contained the changeable in the transient; 
the heavenly sphere contained the ‘changeable i in the per- 
manent. Above both spheres is God, who is unchanegea- 
ble, permanent, and unalterable. Aristotle, however, oniits 
God as Providence, and conceives him less personally 
than is done by Plato. 

In the Stoical system, theism becomes pantheisn.* 
There is one Being, who is the substance of all things, 
from whom the universe tlows forth, and ilo whoin it 
returns in regular cyeles. 

Zeller sums up lis statements on this point thus: 
“Vrom all that has been said it appears that the Stoics did 
not think of God and the world as different beings. Their 
system was therefore strictly pantheistic. The sum of all 
real existence is originally contained in God, who is af 
once universal matter and the creative force which fash- 
ions imatter into the particular materials of which things 
are made. . We can, therefore, think of nothing which is 
not either God or a manifestation of God. Tn point of 
being, God and the world are the same, the two concep- 
tions being declared by the Stoics to be absolutely iden- 
tical,” 

The Stoie philosophy was materialism as regards the 

* Zeller, as above. Also Zeller, “‘Stoies, Epieureans, and Seeptics," 


translated by Reichel. London: Longmans. 1870. 
+ Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics, p. 140. 
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nature of things, and necessity as regards the nature of the 
human will. The Stoics denied the everlasting existence 
of souls as individuals, believing that at the end of a cer- 
tain cycle they would he resolved into the Divine Being. 
Nevertheless, till that period arrives, they conceived the 
soul as existing in a future state higher and better than 
this. Seneca calls the day of death the birthday ito 
this better world. In that world there would be ¢ jude- 
ment on the conduct and character of each one; there 
friends would recognize each other, and renew their friend- 
ship and society. 

While the Epicureans considered religion in all its 
usual forms to be a curse to mankind, while they believed 
it impious to accept the popular opiitons concerning the 
gods, while they denied any Divine Providence or care 
for man, while they rejected prayer, prophecy, divination, 
and regarded fear as the foundation of religion, they yet 
believed, as their master Epicurus had believed, in the ex- 
‘stence of the immortal gods. These beings he regarded 
as possessing all iwnan attributes, except those of w ral 
ness and pain. They. are immortal and perfectly happy ; 
exempt from disease and change, living in celestial dwell- 
ings, clothed with bodies of a higher kind than ours, they 
converse together in uw sweet sociely of peace and content 

Such were the principal theological views of the Greck 
philosophers. With the exception of the last, and that of 
the Sceptics, they were either monotheistic or consistent 
with monotheism. They were, on the whole, far higher 
than the legends of the poets or the visions of the artists. 
They were, as the Christian Fathers were fond of saying, a 
preparation for Christianity. No doubt one cause of the 
success of this monotheistic religion among the Greek- 
speaking nations was thet Greck philosophy had wucer- 
mined faith in Greck polytheism. 

This we shall consider in another section. 


§ 7. The Worship of Greece. 
The publi worship of Greece, as of other ancient ni- 


tions, consisted of sacrifices, prayers, and public festivals 
13 # 
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The sacrifices were for victories over their enemies, lor 
plentiful harvests, to avert the anger of some offended 
deity, for success in any enterprise, and those specially 
commanded by the oracles. 

In the earliest times fruits and plants were all that 
were offered. Afterward .the sacrifices were Lbations, 
incense, and victims. The libation consisted of a cup 
briunming with wine, which was emptied upon the altars 
The incense, at first, was merely fragrant leaves or woud 
burnt upon the altar; afterward myrrh and frankin- 
cense were used. The victims were sheep, oxen, or other 
animals. To Hecate they offered a dog, to Venus a dove, 
to Mars some wild animal, to Ceres the sow, because it 
rooted up the corn. But it was forbidden to sacrifice the 
ploughing ox. The sacrifices of men, which were com- 
mon among barbarous nations, were very rare in Greece 

On great occasions large sacrifices were offered of m- 
microus victims, —as the hecatomb, which means @ lian 
dred oxen. [t is a curious fact that they had a vessel 
of holy water at the entrance of the temples, cousceratud 
by putting into it a burning torch from the altar, with 
which or with a branch of laurel the worshippers were 
sprinkled on entering. The worshippers were also cx 
pected to wash their bodies, or at least their hands and 
feet, before going into the temple ; a eustom comuion alsa 
among the Jews and other nations. So Ezekiel says; “] 
will sprinkle you with clean water and you shall he 
clean.’ And the Apostle Paul says, in allusion to ‘his 
custom: “ Let us draw near, having our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with pure 
water,” 

All these customs had a natural origin.’ The natural 
offering to the gods is that which we like best ourselyes 
The Greeks, eminently a social people, in the enjoyuient 
of their feasts, wished to give a part of everything to 
the gods. Loving wine, perfumes, and animal food, they 
ofiered these. As it was proper to wash before feasting 
with each other, it seemed only proper to do the same 
before offering the feast to the gods. 

The essential part of the sacrifice was catching and 
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pouring out the blood of the victim; for, in the view of 
the ancients, blood was the seat of life. Part of the vic- 
tim was burned, and this was the portion supposed to be 
consumed by the god. Another part was ‘eaten by the 
worshippers, who thus sat at table with the deity as his 
friends and companions. The joyful character of Greek 
worship also appeared in the use of garlands of flowers, 
religious dances and songs. 

All the festivals of the Greeks were religious. Some 
were of the seasons, as one in. February to Zeus, the 
giver of good weather; and another in November to 
Zeus, the god of storms. There were festivals in honor 
of the plough, of the threshine-foor; festivals commem- 
orating the victories at Marathon, Salamis, ete.; of the 
restoration of democracy by Thrasybulus ; feasts of the 
clothing of the images, on which oceasion It was nob 
lawful to work; feasts in commemoration of those who 
perished in the flood of Deucalion; feasts of nurses, 
feasts of youth, of women, of trades. Then there were 
the great national festivals, celebrated every four years at 
Olympia and Delphi, and every three and five years at 
Nemea and the isthmus of Corinth. The Panathenwic 
festival at Athens was held every five years in honor of 
Athen, with magnificent processions, ca raleades of horse- 
men, gymnastic eames, nulitary dances, recitations of the 
Homeric poems, and competition in music. On the feze 
of the Parthenon was represented by the scholars of 
Phidias the procession of the Peplos. This was a new 
dress rnade for the statue of Athéné by young eirls of 
Athens, between the ages of seven and eleven years. 
These girls, selected at a special ceremony, lived a year 
on the Acropolis, engaged in their sacred work, and fed 
on a special dict. Captives were liberated on this occa- 
sion, that all might share in the festival. 

Such festivals constituted the acme of Greek lite. 
They were celebrated in the open air with pomp and 
spleudor, and visitors caine from. far to assist on these oe- 
casions Prizes were given for foot and chariot races ; for 
boxing, leapiny music, and even for kissing. The tem- 
ples, therefore, were not intended for worship, but chietly 
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to contain the image of the god. The cella, or adyluin, 
was small and often dark ; but along the magnificent por- 
tico or peristyle, which surrounded the four sides of the 
Doric temples, the splendid processions could circulate in 
full view of the multitude.* The temple was therefire 
essentially an out-door building, with its beauty, like that 
of a flower, exposed to light and air. It was covered 
everywhere, but not crowded, with sculpture, which was 
an essential part of the building. The pediments, the 
pedestals on dhe rools, the metopes between the triglyphs, 
are us unmeaning without the sculpture as a picture-fraine 
without its picture. So says Mr. Fergusson ;F and adds 
that, without question, color was also everywhere used as 
an integral part of the structure. 

Priesthood was sometimes hereditary, but was not con- 
fined to a class. Kings, generals, and the heads of a tamily 
acted as priests and offered sacrifices. It was a temporary 
office, aud Plato recommends that there should be an 
annual rotation, no inan acting as priest for more than 
one your, Sucha state of opinion excludes the danger of 
priesteralt, and is opposed to all hierarchal pretensions. 
The same, however, cannot be said of the diviners and 
svothsayers, Who were so inuch consulted, and whose 
opinions determined so often the course of public alfurs 
They were often in the pay of ambitious men. Alcibiades 
had augurs and oracles devoted to his interests, who could 
induce the Athenians to avree to such a course as he de- 
sirel, For the Greeks were extremely anxious to pene- 
trate the future, and the power and influence of their 
oracles is, says Dollinger, a phenomenon unique in his- 
tory. 

Ainonyg these oracles, Delphi, as is well known, took Ue 
highest rank. Jt was considered the centre of the earth, 
and was revered by the Pan-Iellenic race. Tt was a sn- 
preme religious court, whose decisions were believed to be 
infallible. The despotisin of the Pythian decisions was, 
however, tempered by their ambiguity. Their predictions, 

* Mr. Pergusson thinks the peristyle not intended for an ambulatory, 


but is inable to assign any other satisfactory purpose, 
+ Ilustiated Hand-Book of Architecture. 
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if they failed, seldom destroyed the faith of the believers ; 
for always some explanation could be devised to save 
the credit of the oracle. Thus, the Pythian promised the 
Athenians that they would take all the Syracusans prison- 
evs. They did not take thei ; but as a muster-roll of the 
Syracusau army fell into their hands, this was considered 
to fulfil the promise.* Aristides, the rhetorician, was told 
that the “white maidens” would take care of him ; and 
receiving a letter which was of advantage, he was fully 
convinced that this was the “ white maiden.” But neither 
imposition nor delusion will satisfactorily explain the 
phenomena connected with oracles. The foundation of 
them seems to have been a state allied to the modern 
manifestations of magnetic sleep and clairvoyance. 

“ As the whole life of the Greeks,” says Dollinger, “was 
penetrated by religion,” they instinctively aud naturally 
prayed on all occasions. They prayed at sunrise and sun- 
set, at meal-times, for outward blessings of all kinds, and 
also for virtue and wisdom. They prayed standing, with 
a loud voice, and lands lifted to the heavens. They 
threw kisses to the gods with thei hands. 

So. we see that the Greck worship, like their theology, 
was natural wid human, a cheerful and hopeful worship, 
free fyom superstition. This clement only arrives with 
the mysteries, and the worship of the Cthome gods. To 
the Olympic gods supplications were addressed as to free 
moral agents, who might be persuaded or convinced, bit 
could not be compelled. ‘To the under-world deities 
prayer took the form of adjuration, and degenerated ito 
magic formulas, which were supposed to force these deities 
to do what was asked by the worshipper. — 


§ 8. Lhe Mysteries. Orphism. 


The early gods of most nations are local and tribal. 
They belong only to limited regions, or to small clans, and 
have no supposed authority or inflnence beyond. This 
was eminently the case in Greece; and after the great 


Hellenic worship had arrived, the local and family gods 


* Plutarch, quoted by Dollinger. 
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retained also their position, and continued to be rever- 
enced. In Athens, down to the time of Alexander, cach 
tribe in the city kept its own divinities and sacrifices. It 
also happened that the supreme god of one state would 
be adored as a subordinate power in another. Every 
place had its favorite protector. As different cities in 
Italy have their different Madonnas, whom they cons: ler 
more powerful than the Madonna of their neighbors, 
so in Greece the same god was invoked in various local- 
ities under different summames. The Arcadian Zeus Lad 
the surname of Lycsus, derived, probably, from Avg, Lux, 
light. The Cretan Jupiter was called Asterios. At Karia 
he wasStratios, Jolaus in Kuripides (the Herakleide, 347) 
says: “ We have gods as our allies not inferior to those 
of the Argives, O king; for Juno, the wile of Jove, is 
their champion, but Minerva ows; and I say, to have the 
best gods tends to suecess, for Pallas will not endure to 
be conquered.* So, in the “Suppliants” of A’schylus, the 
Egyptian Herald says (838): “By no means do I dread 
the deities of this place ; for they have not nourished me 
nor preserved me to old age.” + 

Two modes of worship met in Greece, tovether with 
two classes of gods. The Pelasgi, as we have seen, wor- 
shipped woniined impersonal powers of the universe, 
Without image or temple. But to this was added a wor- 
ship which probably came through Thrace, from Asia and 
Keypt. This element introduced religious poetry and 
music, the adoration of the muses, the rites and mysterics 
of Demeter, and the reverence for the Kabiri, or dark 
divinities of the lower world, 

Of these, the Mysrurits were the most significant and 
important. ‘Their origin must be referred to a great an- 
tiquity, and they continued to be practised down to the 
tinies of the Roman Emperors. They seem not to belong 
to the cenuine Greek religion, but to be an alien element 
introduced into it. The gods of the Mysteries are not 
the beings of heht, but of darkness, not the gods of Olym- 
pus, but of the under-world. Everything connected with 

* Buckley's translation, in Bulin’s Classival Library. 


+ Ibid 
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the Mysteries is foreign to the Hellenic mind. This wor- 
ship is secret; its spirit is of awe, terror, remorse ; its 
object is expiation of sin. Finally, it is a hieratic worship, 
in the hands of priests. 

All this suggests Egypt as the origin of the Mysteries. 
The oldest were those celebrated in the island of Sano- 
thrace, near the coast of Asia Minor. Here Orpheus 1s 
reputed to have come and founded the Bacchic Mysteries ; 
while another legend reports him to have been killed by 
the Bacchantes for wishing to substitute the worship of 
Apollo for that of Dionysos. This latter story, taken 
in connection with the civilizing influence ascribed to 
Orpheus, indicates his introducing a purer form of wor- 
ship. He reformed the licentious drunken rites, and 
established in place of them a more serious religion. He 
died a martyr to this purer faith, killed by the women, 
who were incited to this, no doubt, by the priests of the 
old Baechie worship. 

The worship of Dionysos Zagreus, which was the 
Orphie form of Bacehisin, contained the doctrines of retri- 
bution in another life, — a doctrine common to all the 
Greek Mysteries. 

It would seem probable, from an investigation of this 
subject, that two elements of worship are to be found i 
the Greek religion, which were never quite harmonized. 
One is the worship of the Olympian deities, gods of light 
and day, gods of this world, and interested tir our present 
human life. This worship tended to promote a free devel- 
opment of character; it was self-possessed, cheerful, and 
public ; it left the worshipper unalarmed by any dread of 
the future, or any anxiety about his soul. Por the 
Olympic gods cared little about the moral character of 
their worshippers; aud the dark Fate which lay behind 
gods and men could not be propitiated by any rites, and 
must be encountered manfully, as one meets the inevit- 
able. 

The other worship, ranning parallel with this, was of 
the Cthonic gods, deities of earth and the under-world, 
rulers of the night-side of nature, and monarchs of the 
world to come. Their worship was solemn, mysterious, 
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secret, and concerned expiation of sin, and the salvation 
of the soul hereafter, 

Now, when we consider that the Egyptian popular 
worship delighted in just such iiysteries as these ; that it 
related to the judgment of the soul hereafter ; that ita 
solemnities were secret and Wrapped in dark symbols; 
and that the same awful Cthonie deities were the objects 
of its reverence ;— when we also remember that Herodutns 
and the other Greek writers state that the early relivion 
of the Pelasei was derived from Keypt, and that Orpheus, 
the Thracian, brought thence his doctrine, — there seeing 
no good reason for denying such a source. On the other 
hand, nothing can be more probable than an immense ills 
fluence on Pelasgic worship, derived through Thrace, from 
Egypt. This view is full of explanations, and makes 
much in the Greek mythology clear which would other. 
wise be obscure. 

The Greek iyth of Démétér and Persephoné, for ex- 
ample, seems to be an adaptation to the Hellenic mind and 
land of the Evyptian myth of Osiris and Isis. Both aye 
symbols, first, of natural phenomena; and, secondly, of 
the progress of the luman soul. The sad Isis seeking 
Osivis, and the sad Demet: secking Persephone, constitute 
evidently the same Jovend ; only Osiris is the Nile, eVilpo- 
rated into scattered pools by the burning heat, while Perse- 
phone is the seed, the treasure of the plant, which sinks 
into the earth, but is allowed to come up again as the stalk, 
and passa part of its life in the upper air, But both these 
nature-myths were spiritualized im the Mysteries, and 
made to denote the wanderings of the soul in its search 
for truth. Similar to these legends was that of Dionysus 
Zagreus, belonging to Crete, according to Euripides and 
other writers. Zagreus was the son of the Cretan Zeus 
and Persephone, aud was hewn in pieces by the Titans, 
his heart alone being preserved by Athénd, who gave it to 
Zeus. Zeus killed the Titans, and enclosed the heart ina 
plaster image of his child, According to another form of 
the story, Zeus swallowed the heart, and from it repro- 
duced another Dionysos, Apollo collected the rest of the 
members, and they were reunited, and restored to life. 
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The principal mysteries were those of Bacchus and Ceres. 
The Bacchie mysteries were very generally celebrated 
throughout Greece, and were a wild nature-worship ; par- 
taking of that frenzy which has in all nations been con- 
sidered a method of gaining a supernatural and inspired 
state, or else as the result of it. The Siva worship i 
India, the Pythoness at Delphi, the Schamaism of the 
North, the whirling dervishes of the Mohammedans., 
and some of the scenes at the camp-meetings an the 
Western States, belong to the same class as the Bacchic 
orgies, 

The Eleusinian mysteries were very different. These 
were in honor of Cures; they were imported from Myeypt. 
The wanderings of Isis in search of Osiris were changed 
to those of Ceres or Démétér (the mother-earth = Isis) in 
search of Persephoné. Both represented ima secondary 
symbolisin the wanderings of the soul, seeking God and 
truth. This was the same idea as that of Apuleius in the 
beautiful story of Psyche. 

These mysteries were celebrated at Eleusis by the 
Athenians every fourth year. They were said to have 
been introduced B. c. 1356, and were very sacred. All 
persons were required to be imitiated. Tf they relused il 
they were supposed to be irreligious. “Mave you been 
initiated 2?” was asked in dangerous situations. The in- 
itiated were said to be calin in view of death. It was the 
personal religion of the Greeks. 

In the greater mysteries at leusis the candidates were 
crowned with myrtle, and admitted by aight into a vast 
temple, where they were purified and instructed, and 
assisted at certain grand solemmities. The doctrines 
taught are unknown, but are supposed to have been the 
unity of God and the immortality of the soul. But this 
is only conjecture. 

Bacchus is believed to have been originally an Indian 
god, naturalized in Greece, and his mysteries to be Indian 
in their character. The genial life of nature is the essen- 
tial character of Baeclus. One of the names of the 
Indian Siva is Dionichi, which very nearly resembles the 
Greek name of Bacchus, Dionysos. He was taken fom 
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the Meros, or thigh of Jupiter. Now Mount Meru, in 
India, is the home of the gods ; by a common etymologival 
error the Greeks may have thought it the Greek word fot 
thigh, and so translated it. 

The Bacclic worship, in its Thracian form, was always 
distasteful to the best of the Greeks; it was suspected 
and dishked by the enlightened, proscribed by kings, and 
rejected by communities. It was an interpolated systel, 
foreign to the cheerful nature of Greek thought. 

As to the value of the mysteries themselves, there was 
a great difference of opinion among the Greeks. ‘The 
people, the orators, and many of the poets praised then; 
but the philosophers either disapproved them openly, or 
passed them by in silence. Svcrates says no word in their 
favor in all his reported conversations. Plato comploins 
of the immoral influence derived trom believing that sin 
cowd be expiated by such ceremonies.* They seem ta 
have contained, in reality, little direct instruction, but to 
have taught merely by a dramatic representation aud 
symbolic pictures. 

Who Orpheus was, and when he lived, ean never be 
known. But the probabilities are that he brought: from 
Egypt into Greece, what Moses took from Keypt into 
Palestine, the Rey ptian ideas of culture, law, and eiyili- 
zation. He reiormed the Bacchic mysteries, giving them 
amore elevated aud noble character, and for this he lost 
his life. No better account of his work can be elven 
than in the words of Lord Bacon. 


“The merits of learning,” says he, “in repressing the incon- 


veniences which grow from man to man, was lively set forth 
by the ancients in that feigned relation of Orpheus’ theatre, 
where all beasts and birds assembled ; and, forgetting their 
several appetites, some of prey, some of game, some of quarrel, 
stood all sociably together, listening to the airs und accords of 
the harp ; the sound thereof 10 sooner ceased or was drowned 
by soine louder icise, but every beast retumed to his own 
nature ; wherein is aptly described the nature and condition 
of men, who are full of savage and unreclaimed desires of 


* Republic, 11. 17. See Dollinger’s discussion of this subject, in “Thy 
Gentile and the Jew,” English translation, Vol. I. p. 125. 
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profit, of lust, of revenge, which, as long as they give ear to 
precepts, to laws, to religion, sweetly touched by eloquence 
and persuasion of books, of sermons, of harangues, so long is 
society and peace maintained ; but if these instruments he 
silent, or that sedition and tumult make them not audible, 
all things dissolve into anarchy and confusion.” * 

Of the Orphic doctrines we are able to give a somewhat 
better account. As far back as the sixth century before 
Christ, there were scattered through Greece hymns, lyr- 
ical poems, and prose treatises, treating of theolovical 
questions, and called Orphic writings. These works cou- 
tinued to be produced through many centuries, and eyi- 
dently met an appetite in the Greek mind. They were 
not philosophy, they were uot myths nor legends, but 
contained a mystic and pantheistic theology.t ‘The 
views of the Pythagoreans entered largely into this sys- 
tem. The Orphic writings develop, by degrees, a system 
of cosmogony, in which Time was the first principle of 
things, from which came chaos and ether. Then came 
the primitive egg, from which was born Phanes, or Man- 
ifestation. This being is the expression of intelligence, 
and creates the licavens and the earth. The soul is but 
the breath which comes from the whole universe, thus 
organized, and is imprisoned’ in the body as ina tomb, 
for sins commilted in a former existence. Life is there- 
fore not joy, but punishiment and sorrow. At death the 
soul escapes from this prison, to pass through many 
changes, by which it will be gradually purified. All these 
notions are alicn to. the Greek mind, and are plainly a 
foreign importation. The true Greek was neither panthe- 
ist nor introspective. He did not torment himself about 
the orizin of evil or the beginning of the universe, but 
took life as it came, cheerfully. 

The pantheisin of the Orphic theology is constantly 
apparent. Thus, im a poem preserved by Proclus and 
Eusebins it is said :}— 

* Advancement of Learning. 

+ Ottfried Miller has shown that some of these writings existed in (he 
time of Muripides. 

t Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 1. 403( Am, ed), Rixner, Hand- 
buch der Geschichte der Philosophie, Anhang, Vol) i, 
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“ Zeus, the mighty thunderer, is first, Zeus is last, 
Zeus is the head, Zeus the middle of all things. 
From Zeus were all things produced, He is both man and woman ' 
Zeus is the depth of the earth, and the height of the starry heavens ; 
He is the breath of all things, the force of untamed fire ‘ 
The bottom of the sea ; sun, moon, and stars ; 
Origin of all ; king of all; 
One Power, one God, one great Ruler,” 


And another says, still more plainly :— 


** There is one royal body, in which all things are enclosed, 
fire and Water, Karth, Ether, Night and Day, 
And Counsel, the first producer, and delightful Love, 
For all these are contained in the great body of Zeus,” 


§ 9. Relation of Greek Religion to Christianity. 


One of the greatest events in the history of man, as 
well as one of the most picturesque situations, was when 
Paul stood on the Areopagus at Athens, curying Cliris- 
tianity into Europe, offering a Semitic religion to an 
Aryan race, the culmination of monotheism to one of the 
most elaborate and magnificent polytheisms of the world. 
A strange and inarvellous scene! From the place where 
he stood he saw all the erandest works of human art, — the 
Acropolis rose before him, a lofty precipitous rock, scum- 
ing like a stoue pedestal ereeted by nature as an appro- 
priate platform for the perfect marble temples with which 
man should adorn it. On this noble base rose the Par 
thenon, temple of Minerva; and the temple of Neptune, 
with its sacred fountain. The olive-tree of Pallas-Athéné 
was there, and her colossal statue. On the plain below 
were the temples of Theseus and Jupiter Olympus, and 
innumerable others. We stood where Socrates had stood 
four hundred years before, defending himself against the 
charge of atheism; where Demosthenes had pleaded in 
immortal strains of eloquence in behalf of Hellenic free- 
dom ; where the most solemn and venerable court of jus- 
tice known among men was wont to assemble. There he 
made the memorable discourse, a few fraginents only of 
which have come to us in the Book of Acts, but a sketvh 
significant of his arguent. He did not begin, as in 
our translation, by insulting the veligion of the Greeks, 
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and calling it a superstition ; but by praising them for 
their reverence and picty. Paul respected all manitesta- 
tions of awe and Jove toward those mysteries and vlories 
of the wniverse, in which the invisible things of God 
have been clearly seen from the foundation of the world, 
Then he mentions his tindine the altar to the unknown 
God, mentioned also by Pausamias and other Greek 
writers, one of whom, Diogenes Laertius, says: that im a 
tine of plague, not knowing to what god to appeal, they 
let loose a number of black and white “sheep, and where- 
ever any one laid down they erected an altar to an un- 
known god, and offered sacrifices thereon, Then he an- 
nounced as his central and main theme the Most High 
God, maker of heaven and earth, spiritual, not mecding to 
receive anything from man, but giving him all things 
Next, he proclaimed the doctrine of ‘universal aman 
brotherhood. God lad made all men of one blood ; their 
varieties and differences, as well as their essential unity, 
being determined by a Divine Providence. But all were 
equally made to seek him, and in their various ways 
to find hin, who is yet always near to all, since all are - 
luis children: God is immanent in all men, says Pan, as 
their life. Efavine thus stated the great unities of faith 
aud points of agreement, fe proceeds only im the next 
instance to the oppositions and criticisms; im which he 
opposes, not polytheisin, but idolatry ; though not blaming 
them severely even for that. Lastly, he speaks of Jesus, 
as a inman ordained by God to judge the world and govern 
it in righteousness, and proved by his resurrection from 
the dead to be so chosen. 

Here we observe, in this speech, monotheism came in 
contact with By behawies and the two forms of human 
religion met, —that which makes man the child of God, 
and that which made the gods the children of men. 

The result we know. The ery was hei urd on the sandy 
shore of Eurotas and in green Cythnus. —“ Great Pan is 
dead.” The Greek humanities, noble and beautiful as 
they were, faded away before the advancing steps of the 

Jewish peasant, who had dared to call God his Father 
‘and man his brother. The parables of the Prodigal Son 
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and the Good Samaritan were stronger than Homuei'’s 
divine song and Pindav’s lofty hymns. This was the | 
religion for man. And so it happened as Jesus had said; 4 
“My sheep hear my voice and follow me.” Those why 
felt in their hearts that Jesus was their true leader 
followed him. 

The gods of Greece, being purely human, were so fav 
related to Christianity. That, too, is a human religion; a 
religion which makes it its object to unfold man, and to 
cause all to come to the stature of perfect men.  Glnis- 
tianity also showed them God in the form of man ; God 
dwelling on the earth; God manifest in the flesh. It 
also taught that the world was full of God, and that all 
places and persous were instinct with a secret divinity, 
Schiller (as translated by Coleridge) declares that Loyg 
was the source of these Greek creations: — 


“Tis not merely 
The human being’s pride that peoples space 
With life and mystical predou nance, 
Stuce likewise for the stricken heart of Love 
This visible nature, and this common world 
Is all too narrow ; yea, a deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told my infant years 
That lies upon that truth, we live to learn. 
Por table is Love's world, his home, lis hirthplace ; 
Delivhtedly dwells he mong fays and talisinans, 
And spirits, and delightedly believes 
Divinities, beg himself divine. 
The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of Old Religion, 
The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms or wat’ry depths ; — all these have vanished. 
They live no longer in the faith of Reason, 
But still the heart doth necd a language ; still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names.” 
The Piccolomini, Act UL. Scene 4. 


As a matter of fact we find the believers in the Greek 
religion more ready to receive Christianity than were the 
Jews, All through Asia Minor and Greece Christian 
churches were planted hy Paul; a fact which shows that 
the ground was somehow prepared for Christianity. It 
was ready lor the monotheism which Paul substituted 
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for their multitude of gods, and for their idolatry and 
image-worship. The statues had ceased to be symbols, 
aud the minds of the Greeks rested in the image itsclf. 
This idolatrous worship Paul condemned, and the people 
heard lim willingly, as he called them up to a iore 
spiritual worship. We think, therefore, that the Greek 
religion was a real preparation for Christianity. We have 
seen that it was itself in constant transition; the system. 
of the poets passing into that of the artists, and that of 
the artists into that of the philosophers; so that. the 
philosophic religion, in turn, was ready to change into 
a Christian monotheism. 

It may be said, since philosophy had undermined the 
old religion and substituted for it more noble ideas, why 
did it not take the seat of the dethroned faith, and sutti- 
ciently supply its place? If it taught a pure monotheism 
and profound ethics, if it threw ample and adequate 
light on the problem of God, duty, and immortality, what 
more was needed? If ideas are all that we want, nothing 
more. That Greek philosophy gave way before Chiis- 
tianity shows that it did not satisfy all the cravings of the 
soul; shows that man needs a religion as well as a reli- 
gious philosophy, a faith as well as an imtellectual syster. 
A religion is one thine, a speculation is a very dillercnt 
thing, The old Greek region, so lone as it was a living 
faith, was enough. When men really believed in the cx- 
istence of Olympian Jove, Pallas-Athene, and Phoebus- 
Apollo, they had something above them to which to look 
up. When this faith was disintegrated, no system of 
opinions, however pure and profound, could replace it. 
Another faith was needed, but a faith not im conflict with 
the philosophy which lad destroyed polytheism; and 
Christi: muty mnct the want, and therefore becaine the reli- 
gion of the Greek-speaking world. 

Religion is a life, p jhilosophy 7 is thought; religion looks 
up, philosophy looks in. We need both thouwlit and life, 
and we need that the two shall be in harmony. The 
moment they come in conflict, both suffer, Philosophy 
had destroyed the ancient simple faith of the Hellenic 
race in their deities, and had given thei imstead ouly 
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the abstractions of thought. Then eame the Apostles of 
Christianity, teaching a religion in harmony with the 
highest thought of the age, and yet preaching it out of a 
living faith. Christianity did not come as a spectlation 
about the universe, but as a testimony. Its heralds Lore 
Witness to the facts of God’s presence and providence, at 
his fatherly love, of the brotherhood of man, of a rising 
to a higher life, of a universal judgment hereatter on all 
good and evil, and of Jesus as the inspired and ascended 
revealer of these truths. These facts were accepted us ye- 
alities; and once more the human mind had something 
above itself solid enough to support it. 

some of the early Christian Fathers called on the 
heathen poets and philosophers to bear witness to the 
truth. Clement of Alexandria,* atter quoting this jas- 
sage of Plato, “around the king of all are all things, and 
he is the cause of all good things,” says that others, 
through God’s inspiration, have declared the only true 
God to be God. He quotes Antisthenes to this ‘ellect: 
“God is not like to any; wherefore no one can know hin 
from an image.” Tfe quotes Cleanthes the Stoic ;— 

“Tf you ask me what is the nature of the good, listen ; 
Phat which is remilar, just, holy, pious, 
Sclf-goveraing, useful, fair, fitting, 

Grave, independent, always benelicial, 
That tecls no few or gricf; protitable, painless, 
Helpful, pleasant, safe, friendly.” 

“Nor,” says Clement, “must we keep the Pythagoreans 
in the background, who say, ‘ God is one; and he is not, ag 
some suppose, outside of this frame of things, but within 
it; in all the entireness of his being he pervades the whole 
circle of existence, surveying all nature, and blending in 
harmonious union the whole; the author of his own forces 
and works, the giver of light in heaven, and father ot all ; 
the mind aud vitel power of the whole world, the mover 
of all things.” 

Clement quotes Aratus the poet: — 

“That all may be secure 

Hii ever they propitiate first and last. 
Hail, Hather ! great marvel, great gain to man,” 


* Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Vol. 1V. p. 71. 
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“Thus also,” says Clement, “the Ascrean Hesiod dimly 
speaks of God _— 


‘For he is the king of all, and monarch 
Of the immortals, and there is none that can vie with him in power.’ 


“ And Sophocles, the son of Sophilus, says : — 


‘One, in truth, one is God, 

Who made both heaven and the far-stretching earth ; 

And ocean's blue wave, and the mighty winds ; 

But many of us inortals, deceived in heart, 

Have set up for ourselves, as a consolation in our afilictions, 
Images of the gous, of stone, or wood, or brass, 

Or gold, or ivory ; 

And, appoiuting to these sacrifices and vain festivals, 

Are accustomed thus to practise religion.’ 


“But the Thracian Orpheus, the son of Cagrus, Inero- 
phant and poct, at once, after his exposition of the orgies 
and his theology of idols, introduces a palinode of truth 
with solemnity, though tardily singing the strain :— 

‘T shall utter to whoin it is lawful; but let the doors be closed, 
Nevertheless, against all the profane. But do thou hear, 
O Muswus, for I will declare what is true.’ 

“ He then proceeds ;— 


‘He is one, self-procecding ; and from him aloue all things proceed, 
And in them he liiuiself exerts lus aetivity 5 bo mortal 


Beholds him, but he belbolds all?” 


Professor Cocker, in his work on “Christianity and 
Greek Philosophy,” has devoted much thought to show 
that plilosophy was a preparation for Christianity ; aud 
that Greck civilization was an essential condition to the 
progress of the Gospel Ife points out how Greek intelli- - 
gence and culture, literature and art, trade and coloniza- 
tion, the universal spread of the Greck language, and 
especially the results of Greek philosophy, were “ school- 
masters to bring men to Christ.” He quotes a striking 
passage from Pressensé to this effect. Philosophy in 
Greece, says Pressensé, had its place m the divine plan. 
It dethroned the false gods.’ Tt purified the idea of 
divinity. 

Cocker sums up this work of preparation done by Greek 
philosophy, as seen, 
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“1. In the release of the popular mind from  polythcis- 
tic notions, and the purifying and spiritualizing of the theistic 
idea. 

“2. In the development of the theistic argument in i 
logical form. 

“3. In the awakening and enthronement of conscience as a 
law of duty, and in the elevation and purification of the moral 
idea. 

“4. In the fact that, by an experiment conducted on thu 
largest. scale, it demonstrated the insutliciency of reason ty 
elaborate a perfect ideal of moral excellence, and develop the 
moral forces necessary to secure its realization. 

“5. It awakened and deepened the cousciousness of puilt 
and the desire for redemption.” * 


The large culture of Greece was evidently adapted to 
Christianity. The Jewish mind recognized no such need 
as that of universal culture, and this tendency of Cliis- 
tianity cowd only have found room and opportunity 
among those who had received the influence of ILelleiic 
culture, 

The points of contact between Christianity and Greek 
civilization are therefore these :— 

(. The character of Cod, considered in both as an 
Wiuuanent, ever-working presence, ad not merely as a 
creating and governing will outside the universe. 

2. The character of man, as capable of education and 
development, who 1s not merely to obey as a servant, but 
to co-operate as a friend, with the divine will, and grow wp 
in all things. 

8. ‘The idea of duty, as a reasonable service, and not 
a yoke. 

4, God’s revelations, as coming, not only in nature, but 
also in inspired men, and in the intuitions of the soul; a 
conception which resulted in the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

The good of polytheism was that it saw something 
divine in nature. By dividing God into muniberless 
deities, ib was able to conceive of some divine power in 


* Oliristianity and Greek Philosophy. By B. F, Cocker, D. D. New 
York; Murper and Brothers. 1870. 
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all earthly objects. Hence Wordsworth, complaining that 
we can sce little of this divimity now im nature, cries 
OUGs == 
‘©Good God! I'd rather be 

A Pagan pri led in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have ¢ elimps sus that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising trom the sea, 

Or heat “old ‘Lriton blow lis wreathéd horn.” 
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Coe a ils 
THE RELIGION OF ROME, 


§ 1. Origin and essential Character of the Religion of Rome. § 2. ‘he 
Gods of Rome. § 3. Worship and Ritual, § 4. The Decay of the 
Roman Religion. § 6. Relation of the Roman Religion to Christian- 
ity. 


§ 1. Origin and essential Character of the feeligion of 


tty We, 


N the Roman state nothing grew, everything was 
made. The practical understanding was the despotic 
faculty in the genius of this people. Maney, imagination, 
humor, seem to have been omitted in the character of the 
Latin race. The only form ef wit which appeared amony 
them was satire, that is, wit used fora serious purpose, to 
punish crimes not amenable to otherdaws,to remove abuses 
not to he reached by the ordinary police. The vay, Hielit- 
heaited Greek aust have felt im Rome very much as a 
Frenelouan feels in England. The Roinans did not kiow 
how to amuse themselves ; they pursued. their recreations 
with ferocious carnestness, making always a labor of their 
pleasure. They said, indeed, that it was well sometiines 
to unbend, Dulce est desipere in locis; ut a Roman 
when unbent was like an unbent bow, almost as stiff as 
before 
In other words, all spontaneity was absent from the 
Roman mind. [yerything done was done on purpose, 
with @ deliberate intention. This also appears in their 
religion, Their religion was nol an Inspiration, but ay 
intention. It was all regular, precise, exact, The Roman 
eultus, like the Roman state, was a compact mass, i 
which all varieties were merged into a stern unity. All 
forins of religion might come to Rome and take their 
places in its pantheon, but they must come as servants 
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and soldiers of the state. Rome opened a_ hospitable 
asylum to jae: just as Rome had established a ret- 
uve on the Capitoline Hill to which all outlaws might 
come and be sale, on the condition of serving the coim- 
munity. 

As everything in Rome must serve the state, so. the 
religion of Rome was a state institution, an established 
church. But as the state can only command and forbid 
outward actions, and has no control over the heart, so the 
religion of Rome was essentially external, It was a sys- 
tem of worship, a ritual, a aeceaes If the externals 
were properly attended to, it took. no notice of opinions 
or of sentiments. Thus we find in Cicero (“ De Natura 
Deorum”) the chief pontiff arguing against the existence 
of the gods and the use of divination. Tle claims to be- 
lieve in religion as a pontifex, while he argues against it 
as a philosopher. The toleration of Rome consisted in 
this, that as long as there was outward conformity to pre- 
scribed observances, it troubled itself very little about 
opinions. It said to all religions what Gallio said to the 


Jews: “ff it be a question of words and names and of 
your law, look ye vo it; for L will be no judge of such 
Inatters.”’ Galkio was a genuine representative of Loman 


sentiment. With religion, as long as it remained within 
the limits of opinion or feeling, the magistrate had noth- 
ing to do; ouly when it became an act of disobedience to 
the public law it was to be punished. Indeed, the very 
respect for national law in the Roman mind caused it 
to levi lize in Rome the worship of ni es eods. They 
considered it the duty of the Jews, 1 » Rome, to worship 
the Jewish God; of Evyptians, in The to worship the 
gods of Iigypt. “ Men of a thousand nations,” says 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, “come to the city, and must 
worship the gods of their country, according to their laws 
at hone As lone as the Chiistians in Rome were re- 
garded as a Jewish sect, their faith was a religia licite, 
when it was ieee rstooil to be a departure from Judaisin, 
it was then a criminal rebellion against a national faith.* 
The Roman religion las often been considered as 4 


* See Neander, Church !istory, Vol I. p. 88, American edition. 
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mere copy of that of Greece, and has therefore been con- 
founded with it, as very nearly the same systein. No 
doubt the Romans were imitators; they had no creative 
Imagination. They borrowed and beegeved their stories 
about the gods, from Greece or elsewhere. But IHeyil 
has long ago remarked that the resemblance between the 
two religions is superficial. The gods of Rome, he says, 
are practical gods, not theoretic ; prosaic, not poetic. ‘The 
rehgion of Rome is serious and earnest, while that af 
Greece is gay. Dionysius of Halicarnassus thinks the 
toman religion the better of the two, because it rejected 
the blasphemous myths concerning the loves and quarvels 
of the heavenly powers.’ But, on the other hand, tha 
deities of Greece were more living and real persons, with 
characters of their own. The deities of Rome were work- 
ing gods, who had each a task assigned to him. They 
all had some official duty to perform; while the gods 
of Olympus could amuse themselves as they pleased. 
While the Zeus of Greece spent his time in adventures, 
many of which were disreputable, the Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus remained at home, attending to his sole business, 
Which was to make Rome the mistress of the world. The 
gods of Rome, says Hegel, ae not human beings, like 
those of Greece, but soulless machines, gods made by the 
understanding, even when borrowed from Greek story, 
They were worshipped also in the interest of the practical 
understanding, as givers of earthly fortune, The Romans 
had no real reverence for their gods; they worshipped 
them in no spirit of adoring love, but always for some 
useful object. It wasa utilitarian worship. Accordingly 
the practical faculties, engaged in useful arts, were deified 
There was a Jupiter Pistor, presiding over bakers. There 
was a goddess of ovens; and a Juno Moneta, who took 
care of the coin. There was a goddess who presided 
over doing nothing, Tranquillitas Vacuna; and even 
the plague had an altar erected to it. But, after all, no 
deities were so great, in the opinion of the Romans, as 
Rome itself. The chief distinction of these deities was 
that they belonged to the Noman state.* 


* Hegel's Philosophie in Wortlichen Ausiizgen, Berlin, 1843. 
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Cicero considers the Romans to be the most religious 
of all nations, because they carried their religion into all 
the details of life. This is true; but one might as well 
consider himself a devout worshipper of iron or of wood, 
because he is always using these materials, im doors and 
out, in his parlor, kitchen, and stable. 

As the religion of Rome had no doctrinal system, its 
-truths were communicated mostly by spectacles and cere- 
monies, which chictly consisted in the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of men and animals. There was something frightful 
in the extent to which this was carried ; for when cruel- 
ty proceeds from a principle and purpose, it is far worse 
than when arising from brutal passion, An angry man 
may beat lis wife ; but the deliberate, repeated, and in- 
genious torments of the Inquisition, the massacre of thou- 
sands of gladiators in a Roman amphitheatre, or the 
torture of prisoners by the North Aterican Indians, we 
all parts of a system, and reinforced hy considerations of 
propricty, duty, and religious reverence. 

Mommsen remarks,* that the Roman religion in all its 
details was a reflection of the Roman state. When the 
constitution and institutions of Rome changed, their re- 
ligion changed with them. One illustration of this cor- 
respondence he finds in the fact that when the Romans 
admitted the people of a conquered state to become citi- 
zens of Rome, their gods were admitted with them ; but 
in both cases the new citizens (novensides) occupied a 
subordinate position to the old settlers (dul igites).F 

That the races of Italy, among whom the Latin lan- 
guage originated, were of the same ereat Asiatic stock as 
the Greeks, Germans, Kelts, and Slavic tribes, is sutfi- 
ciently proved by the unimpeachable evidence of languave. 
The old Latin roots and gramimatic forms all retain the 
analovies of the Aryan families. Their gods and their 
religion bear marks of the same origin, yet with a special 
and marked development. Tor the Roman nation was 
derived fvom at least three secondary sources, — tlie 


* Romische Geschichte, von Theodor Mommsen, Kap. XII, 
+ Janus, Picus, }’aunns, Romulus, were indigites. Wunke, Real Lexi- 
gon. 
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Latins, Sabines, and Etruseans. To these may be adied 
the Pelasgian settlers on the western coast (unless these 
are included in the Etruscan element), and the very 
ancient race of Siculi or Sikels, whose name sugeests 
by its phonetic analogy, a branch of that widely wan 
dering race, the Kelts.* But the obscure and confused 
traditions of these Italian races help us very little 

our present inquiry. That some of the oldest Roman 
deities were Latin, others Sabine, and others Etruscan, js 
however, well ascertained. From the Latin towns Albi 
and Laviniuin came the worship of Vesta, Jupiter, Juno 
Saturn and Tellus, Diana and Mars. Niebuhr thinks 
that the Sabine ritaal was adopted by the Romaus, iad 
that Varro found the real remains of Sabine chapels on the 
Quirinal. From Etruria came the system of divination 
Some of the oldest portions of the Roman religion wer 
derived froin agriculture. The god Saturn took ‘his wanio 
from sowing. Picus and Faunus were agricultural gods 
Pales, the goddess of herbage, had offerines of milk on 
her festivals. The Romans, says Dolinger, had no eos 
mogony of their own; a practical people, they took th 
world as they found it, and did not trouble the muse ]eg J 
about its origin, Nor had they any favorite deitics 

they worshipped according to an Was proper, every one 
in turn at the right time. Though the most polythivisti sti 

of religions, there ran through their system an obscure con- 
ception of one supreme being, Jupiter Optimus-Maxinuns 
of whom all the other deities were but qualities aud atti: 


* See Niebulv’s Lectures on the Ilistory of Rome, for facts concerning 
the Siculi. The sound ed appears in Keltie, Gael, Welsch, Wetsh, Bob 
gians, Gauls, Galatians, ete. M. Grotefend (as quoted by Guigmiant, ta bth 
notes to Creuzer) accepts this Keltic origin of the Siculi, believing that 
they entered Italy from the northwest, and were cradually driven fap 
ther south till they reached Sicily. Those who e xpelled them were vhe 
eae races, Who passed from Asia, south of the Caspian aud Blick 
Se , throug di Asin Minor and Greece, preceding the Hellenie races, Mite 
Soames for the statement of Herodotus that the Pelasei came from 
Lydia in Asia Minor, without our being obliged to assume that they ean 
by sua, —a fact hiv ‘iI y improbable, They were called Tyrvheauians, nai 
from anny city or king of Lydia, but, as M. Lepsius believes, frou) (he 
Greek rbppes (Latin, turris), a tower, because of their C ye lopean iiasonry 
The Roman state, on this supposition, may have owed its origin tu th 
union of the two reat Aryan races, the Kelts and Pelasyi. 
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butes. Dut they carried furthest of all uations this per- 
sonifying and deifying of every separate powcr, this 
minute subdivision of the deity. Iletiter * says this was 
carried to an extent which was almost comic. They had 
divinities who presided over talkativeness and silence, over 
beginnings and endings, over the manuring of the fields, 
and over all household transactions. And as the wumber 
increased, it beeame always more difficult to recollect 
which was the right god to appeal to under any special 
circumstances. So that often they were obliged to call on 
the gods in veneral, and, dismissing the whole polytheistic 

antheon, to invoke some unknown god, or the supreme 
isieg Sometimes, however, in these emergencies, new 
deities were created for the occasion. Thus they came to 
invoke the pestilence, defeat in battle, bheht, ete., as dan- 
gerous beings whose hostility must be placated by sacr- 
fices. A better part of their mythology was the worship 
of Modesty (Pudicitia), Paith or Fidelity (Fides),-Concord 
(Concordia), and the gods of home. It was the business 
of the pontiffs to see to the creation of new divinities. 
So the Romans had a goddess Pecunia, money (hom 
Pecus, cattle), datine from the time when the circulating 
medjuin consisted in cows and sheep. But when copper 
money came, a god of copper was added, céseulanus ; and 
when silver money was invented, a god Argentarius ar- 
rived. 


§ 2. The Gods of Rome. 


Creuzer, in speaking of the Italian worship, says that 
“one fact which emerges more prominently than any other 
is the concourse of Oriental, Pelaseic, Samothracian, and 
Hellenic elements in the religion of Rome.” In like 
manner the Roman deities bear traces of very different 
sources. We have found reason to believe, in our pre- 
vious chapters, that the religion of Keypt had a twofold 
origin, from Asiatic and African elements, and that the 
relivion of Greece, in like manner, was derived from Egyp- 
tian and Pelasgic sources. So, too, we find the institutions 

* Mythologie der Griechen und Romer, yon Dr. M. W. Hetlter. Let)- 
rig, 1854. 
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and people of Rome partaking of a Keltic and Pelasyic 
origin. Let us now see what was the character of the 
Roman deities. 


One of the oldest and also most original of the gods uf 
Rome was the Sabine god Janus. He was the deity who 
presided over beginnings and endings, over the act of 
opening and shutting. Hence the month which opened 
the year, January, received its name from this god, who 
also gave his name to Janua, a gate or door,* and probably 
to the hill Janiculum.+ 

The Romans laid great stress on all beginnings ; |w- 
heving that the commencement of any course of con- 
duct determined, by a sort of magical necessity, its 
results. Bad success in an enterprise they attributed (o 
a wrong beginuing, and the only remedy, therefore, was to 
begin anew. Ovid (Fasti, 1. 179) makes Janus say, “ Al} 
depends on the beginning.” When other gods were wor- 
shipped, Jauus was invoked first of all. [Je was eud of 
the year. Ifis temple had four sides for the tour SCAsOns, 
and each side had three windows for the months. ‘That 
his temple was open in war, but closed in peace, indicated 
that the character of Rome in times of war was to at- 
tack aud not to defend. She then opened her gates to 
send her troops forth against the enemy ; while in seasons 
of peace she shut them in at home. This symbol accords 
well with the haughty courage of the Republic, which 
commanded victory, by not admitting the possibility of 
defeat. + 

This deity is believed by Creuzer and others to lave 
had an Indian origin, and his name to have been derived 
from the Sanskrit “Jan,” to be born. He resembles no 
Greek god, and very probably travelled all the way from 
Bactria to Rome. 


* And so ouy word ‘janitor’ comes to us from this very old Jtaliun 
deity 

tt Ainpére, L’ Histoire Romaine. 

+ This seems to us more probable than Buttman’s opinion, that the 
temple of Janus was originally by the gate of the cily, which gale woe 
open in war and closed in peace. In practice, it would probably be dif. 
ferent. 
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On the Kalends of January, which was the chief feast 
of Janus, it was the duty of every Roman citizen to be 
careftd that all he thought, said, or did should be pure and 
true, because this day determined the character of the 
year. All dressed themselves im holiday garb, avoided 
vaths, abusive words, and quarrels, gave presents, and 
wished each other a happy year. The presents were lit- 
tle coins with a Janus-head, and sweetmeats. It was 
customary to sacrifice to Janus at the beginning of all 
important business. 

Janus was the great god of the Sabines, and his most 
ancient temple appears to have been on Mount Janicu- 
lum.* The altar of Fontus, son of Janus, and the tomb 
of Numa, a Sabine king, were both supposed to be there. 
Ovid also-+ makes Janus say that the Janiculum was his 
citadel. Ampere remarks as a curious coincidence, that 
this god, represented with a key in his hand, as the heay- 
enly wate-keeper, should have his home on the lil close 
to the Vatican, where is the tomb of Peter, who also 
bears a key with the same significance. The same writer 
regards the Sabines as inhabiting the hills of Rome before 
the Pelasgi came and gave this name of Roma (meamng 
“streneth”) to their small fortress on one side of the 
Palatine 

In every important city of Ktruria there were temples 
to the three gods, JupirER, JUNO, and Mryerva. In hke 
manner, the magnificent temple of the Capitol at Rome 
consisted of three parts, —a nave, sacred to Jupiter; aud 
two winys or aisles, one dedicated to Juno and the other 
to Minerva. This temple was nearly square, being two 
hundred and fifteen feet long and two hundred feet wide ; 
and the wealth accumulated in it was immense. The 
walls and roof were of marble, covered with gold and 
silver. 

Jurirer, the chief god of Rome, according to most phi- 
lologists, derives his name (like the Greek Zeds) from the 


* © Qais ignorat vel dictum vel conditum aJano Janiculum ?” Solisus, 
11. 8, quoted by Ampere. 
+ ‘ Arx mea collis erat, quem cultrix nomine nostro 
Nuncuput hee tas, Janiculumque vocat.” — Fasti, 1. 245 
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far-away Sanskrit word “Div” or “ Diu,” indicatiney thy 
splendor of heaven or of day. Ju-piter is from “ Djutts- 
Pitar,’? which is the Sanskrit for Father Of Heaven, or 
else from “ Diu-pitar,” Futher of Light. We is, at all 
events, the equivalent of the Olympian Zeus. Te 
euries the lightning, and, under many appellations, is (he 
supreme god of the skies. Many temples were erected {o 
him in Rome, under various designations. He was called 
Pluvius, Pulgurator, Tonans, Fulminator, Imbricitor, Sere- 
nator, — from the substantives designating rain, lightning, 
thunder, and the serene sky. Anything struck with livht- 
nine became sacred, and was consecrated to Jupiter. A3 
the supreme being he was called Optimus Maximus, also 
Tinperator, Victor, Invictus, Stator, Predator, Trium- 
phator, and Urbis Custos. And temples or shrines were 
erected to hin under all these names, as the head of the 
aries, aud commander-in-chief of the legions ; as Con- 
queror, as Invincible, as the Turner of Flight, as the God 
of Booty, and as the Guardian of the City. There is said 
tu have been in Rome three hundred Jupiters, which imust 
mean that Jupiter was worshipped under three hundred 
different attributes. Another mame of this eo was 
Klicius, from the belief that a method existed of elic ing 
or drawing down the lightning; which behef probably 
arose from an accidental anticipation of Dr. Franklin’s 
fanious experiment. There were no such myths told 
about Jupiter as concerning the Greek Zeus. The Latin 
deity was a much more solemn person, lis whole time 
occupied with the care of the city and state. But traces 
of luis origin as a ruler of the wtinosphere remained rooted 
in language; and the Romans, in the time of Aveustis, 
spoke familiarly of “a cold Jupiter,” for a cold sky, and 
of a “bad Jupiter,” for stormy weather. 

The Juno of the Capitol was the Queen of Heaven, and 
in this sense was the female Jupiter. But Juno was also 
the goddess of womanhood, and had the epithets of Virwi- 
nensis, Matrona, and Opigena; that is, the friend of vir- 
gins, of matrons, and the dauchter of help. Wer chief 
festival was the Matronalia, on the first of March, henee 
called the “ Women’s Kalends.” On this day presents 
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were given to women by their husbands and friends. Juno 
was the patroness of marwage, and her month of June was 
believed to be very favorable for wedlock. As Juno Lu- 
cina she presided over birth ; as Mater Matuta,* over chil- 
dren; as Juno Moneta, over the mint. 

The name of Minerva, the Roman Athéné, is said to he 
derived from an old Etruscan word signifying mental 
action.f In the songs of the Sabians the word “ prome- 
nervet” is used for “monet.” The first syllable evidently 
contains the root, which in all Aryan languages implies 
thought. The Trinity of the Capitol, therefore, united 
Power, Wisdom, and Affection, as Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Juno. The statue of Minerva was placed in schools. She 
had many temples and festivals, and one of the former 
was dedicated to her as Minerva Medica. 

The Roman pantheon contained three classes of gods 
and goddesses. First, the old Italian divinities, Etruscan, 
Latin, and Sabine, naturalized and adopted by the state. 
Secondly, the pale abstractions of the understanding, in- 
vented by the College of Pontifis for moral and political 
purposes. And thirdly, the gods of Greece, imported, 
with a change of name, by the literary admirers and 
imitators of ITellas. 

The genuine deities of the Roman religion were all of 
the first order. Some of thei, like Janus, Vertumnus, 
Faunus, Vesta, retained their original character ; others 
were deliberately confounded with some Greek deity. 
Thus Venus, an old Latin or Sabine goddess to whom Titus 
Tatins erected a temple as Venus Cloacina, and Servius 
Tullins another as Venus Libertina,t was afterward trans- 
formed into the Greek Aphrodité, goddess of love. Tit 
be true, as is asserted by Nievius and Plautus, that she 
was the yoddess of gardens, as Venus Hortensis and Venus 


* Mater Matuta (“inatutina,” matinal) was a Latin goddess of the 
dawn, who was absorbed into Juno, as often happened to the old Jtalinn 
deities. Hartung says: ‘There was no limit to the superficial levity 
with which the Romans changed their worship.” 

+ The Etruscans worshipped a godidless named Menerfa or Menfra. — 
Heffter. ° 

+ Hellter, p. 625. Clowed is derived fvom ecdwere, which means lo wosh 
away. Libertina or Libitina is the goddess of funerals. 
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Fruti, then she may have been originally the female Ver- 
tumnus. So Diana was originally Diva Jana, and wa 
simply the female Janus, until she was transformed into 
the Greek Artemis. 

The second class of Roman divinities were those manu. 
factured by the pontifis for utilitarian purposes, —almost 
the only instance in the history of religion of such a de- 
liberate piece of god-making. The purpose of the pon- 
tiffs was excellent; but the result, naturally, was small, 
The worship of such abstractions as Hope (Spes), Fear 
(Pallor), Concord (Concordia), Courage (Virtus), Justice 
(Equitas), Clemency (Clementia), could have little in- 
uence, since it must have been apparent to the worship- 
per himself that these were not real beings, but only his 
dwn conceptions, thrown heavenward. 

The third class of deities were those adopted fro. 
Greece. New deities, like Apollo, were imported, and the 
old ones Hellenized. The Romans had no statues of their 
gods in early times ; this custom they learned from Greece. 
“A full river of influence,” says Cicero,“ and not a little 
brook, has flowed into Rome out of Greece.” * They sent 
to Delphi to inquire of the Greek oracle. In a few dec- 
ades, says Hartune, the Roman religion was wholly 
transiormed by this Groek influence; and that happened 
While the senate and priests were taking the utmost care 
that not an iota of the old ceremonies should be altered. 
Meantime the object was to identify the objects of wor- 
ship in other countries with those worshipped at homie. 
This was done in an arbitrary and superficial way, and 
caused great confusion in the inythologies. - Accidental 
resemblances, slight coincidences of names, were suflicient 
for the identification of two gods. As long as the ser- 
vice of the temple was unaltered, the priests troubled 
themselves very little about such changes. In this way, 
the twelve gods of Olympus — Zeus, Poseidéu, Apol- 
lo, Arés, Héphestos, Hermes, Here, Athéné, Artemis, 
Aphrodité, Hestia, and Démétér—were naturalized or 
identified as Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, Mars, Vulean, 
Mercury, Juno, Minerya, Diana, Venus, Vesta, and Ceres. 


* Republic, II. 19, + Hartung. 
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Dionysos became Liber or Bacchus; Persephoné, Proser- 
pina; and the Muses were accepted as the Greeks had 
imagined them. 

To find the true Roman worship, therefore, we must 
divest their deities of these Greek habiliments, and go 
back to their original Etruscan or Latin characters. 

Aimong the Etruscans we {ind one doctrine unknown to 
the Greeks and not adopted by the Romans ; that, namely, 
of the higher “ veiled deities,” # superior to Jupiter, ‘They 
also had a dodecad of six male and six female deities, the 
Consentes and Complices, making a council of gods, whom 
Jupiter consulted in important cases. Vertumnus was 
an Etruscan; so, according to Ottfried Miiller, was the 
Genius. So are the Lares, or household protectors, aud 
Charun, or Charon, a power of the under-world. ‘The 
minute system of worship was derived by Rome from 
Etruria. The whole system of omens, especially by lght- 
ning, came from the same source, 

After Janus, and three Capitoline gods (Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva), above mentioned, the Romans worshipped 
a series of deities who may be classed as follows : — 


I. Gods representing the powers of nature : — 

1. Sor, the Sun. A Sabine deity. In later times the 
poets attributed to him all the characters of Helios; but 
as a Roman god, he never emerged into his own day- 
light. 

9. LuNnA, the Moon. Also regarded as of Sabine origin. 

® Maver Maruva. Mother of Day, that is, the dawn. 
Worshipped at the Matronalia in June, as the possessor 
of all motherly qualities, and especially as the protector 
of children from ill-treatment. As the storms were apt to 
go down at morning, she was appealed to to protect mari- 
ners from shipwreck. The consul Tib. Semp. Gracchus 
dedicated a temple to ber B. 6. 176. 

4. Temprsrares, the tempests. A temple was dedicated 
to the storms, B. 0. 209. 

5. Vutcanus. This name is supposed to be from thie 


* “iis quos superiores et involutos vocant.” —Seneca, Quest. Nut., 
Il. 41, 
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same root as “fulgeo,” to shine. We was an old Italian 
deity. His temple is mentioncd as existing B. o, 491. 

6. Fonrus, the god of fountains. The Romans valued 
water so highly, that they erected altars and temples to 
this divinity, and had a feast of fountains (Fontinalia) on 
October 13th. There were also goddesses of fountains, as 
Lympha Juturna, the goddess of mineral springs. Eeeria 
is the only nymph of a fountain mentioned in Roman 
mythology, 

7. Divus Paver Trperinus, or Father Tiber, was of 
course the chief river god. ‘The augurs called him Coluber, 
the snake, from his meandering and bendiny current. 

8. Neprunus. The origin of thig word has been a 
great puzzle to the learned, who, however, connect it 
with nebula, a cloud, as the clouds come from the sea, 
He had his temple and his festivals at Rome. 

Other deities connected with the powers of nature were 
Porrunus, the vod of harbors; SALACIA, a goddess of the 
salt sea; TRANQUILLITAS, the voddess of calin weather. 


IL. Gods of human relations ; — 

1. Vesa, an ancient Latin goddess, and one of the 
oldest and mest reyered. She was the queen of the 
hearth aud of the household fire. She was also. the 
protector of the house, associated with the Lares aud 
Penates. Some offering was due to her at every meal. 
She sanctified the homie. 

Afterward, when all Rome became one vast faanily, 
Vesta became the goddess of this public home, and her 
temple was the fireside of the city, in which burned 
always the sacred fire, watched by the vestal virgins, 
In this worship, and its associations, we find the best side 
of Roman manners,—the love of home, the respect for 
family life, the hatved of impurity and lmmodesty, She 
was also called “the mother,” and qualified as Mater 
Stata, that is, the immovable mother, 

2. The Prnarns and Lares. These deities were also 
peculiwwly Noman. The Lar, or Lares, were supposed to be 
the souls of ancestors which resided in the home and 
guarded at Phot images were kept in an oratory ot 
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domestic chapel, called a Lararium, and were crowned by 
the master of the house to make them propitious. The 
paterfamilias conducted all the domestic worship of the 
household, whether of prayers or gacrifices, according to 
the maxim of Cato, “Scito dominum pro tota famiha rom 
divinam facere.” * The Penates were beines of a higher 
order than the Lares, but having much the game offices. 
Their name was from the words denoting the imterior of 
the mansion (Penetralia, Penitus). They took part in all 
the joys and sorrows of the family. ‘To go home was “to 
return to one’s Penates.” In the same way, © Lar meus” 
meant “my house”; “ Lar conductus,” “a hired house” ; 
“Larerm mutare” meant to change one’s house. Thus 
the Roman in his home felt himself surrounded by inyisi- 
ble friends aud guardians. No other nation, except the 
Chinese, have carried this religion of home so far, ‘Vhis 
is the tender side of the stern Roman character. Very 
little of pathos o1 sentiment appears in Roman poetry, 
put the lines by Catullus to his home are as tender as 
anything im modern literature, The little peninsula of 
Simmio on the Lago di Garda has been elorilied by these 
few words. 

> MMe Gextus, The worship of the genius of a per- 
gon vr place wis also peculiarly Italian. Kaeh man had 
his genius, from whom his living power and vital force 
came. Tertullian speaks of the venius of places. On 
coins are found the Genius of Rome. Almost everything 
had its genius, — nations, colonies, princes, the senate, 
sleep, the theatre. The marriage-bed is called genial, 
because guarded by a genius. All this reminds us of the 
Fravashi of the Avesta and of the Persian monunients. 
Yet the Genius also takes his place among the highest gods. 


[II Deities of the human soul: — 

1. Mens, Mind, Intellect. 

9, Pupirria, Chastity. 

8 Pipras, Piety, Reverence for Parents. 
4 \ipes, Fidelity. 


* Tere rustica” ; quoted by Merivale in the Preface to The Cun- 
yersion of the Roman Iimpire. 
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Concorpi, Concord. 
Virtus, Courage. 

SPES, Tope. 
PALLor or Pavor, Fear, 
VoLupras, Pleasure. 


£2 CONT Sa cm 


IV. Deities of rural and other occupations ; — 

1. TELLUS, the Earth. 

2. SATURNUS, Saturn. The root of this name is SAO = 
SERO, to sow. Saturn is the vod of planting and sowing. 

3. Ops, goddess of the harvest. 

4. Mars. Originally an agricultural god, dangerous to 
crops ; afterwards god of war, 

. SILVANUS, the wood god. 

6. Faunus, an old Italian deity, the patron of agricul- 
ture. 

7. Terminus, an old Italian deity, the guardian of 
limits and boundaries. 

8. Crres, goddess of the cereal grasses. 

¥. Liser, god of the vine, and of wine. 

10. Bona Dra, the good goddess. The worship of thi 
good goddess was imported from Greecé in later tines ; 
and perhaps its basis was the Worship of Démétér, Thy 
temple of the wood goddess was on Mount Aventine. iN) 
her feast on the Ist of May all suggestions of the male 
sex were banished from the house; no wine must be 
drunk; the myrtle, as a symbol of love, was removad, 
The idea of the feast was of a chaste marriage, as helping 
to preserve the human race. 

11. MaGcna Maren, or ( ybele. This wasa foreign wor- 
ship, but early introduced at Rome. 

12. Flora. She was an original goddess of Italy, pre- 
siding over flowers and blossoms. Great license was prac- 
tised at her worship 

13 \EBRIEMINTS, the rg ul of cardens, was an old Italian 
deity, existing before the foundation of Tome, 

14, Pomona, euddess of the harvest. 

18. Pates. A rural god, protecting cattle. At his 
feast men and cattle were purified. 

The Romans had wany other deities, whose worship 
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was more or less popular. But those now mentioned 
were the principal ones. This list shows that the powers 
of earth were more objects of reverence than the heaven- 
ly bodies. ‘The sun and stars attracted this agricultural 
people less than thie spring and summer, seedtime and 
harvest. Among the Italians the country was before the 
city, and Rome was founded by country people. 


§ 3. Worship and fitual. 


The Roman ceremonial worship was very elaborate and 
minute, applying to every part of daily life. It consisted 
in sacrifices, prayers, festivals, and the investigation by 
augurs and haruspices of the will of the gods and the 
course of future events. The Romans aecounted them- 
selves an exceedingly religious people, because their re- 
ligion was so intimately connected with the aflans of 
home and state. 

The Romans distinguished carefully between things 
sacred and profane. This word “ profane” comes from the 
root “ fari,” to speak ; because the rods were supposed to 
speak to men by symb lie events. A fune is a place thus 
consecrated by some divine event; a profane place, one 
not conseerated.* But that which man dedicates to the 
gods (dedicaé ov dical) 1s sacred, or consecratedF Every 
place which was to be dedicated was first “ liberated ” by 
the augur from common Uses; then “eonsecrated” to di- 
vine uses by the pontiff. A “ temple” is a place thus 
separated, or cut olf from other places ; for the root of 
this word, like that of “tempus” (time) is the same as the 
Greek réuvo, to cut. 

The Roman year was full of festivals (ferie) set apart 
for religious uses. Tt was declared by the pontifis a sin 
to do any common work on these days, but works of ne- 
cessity were allowed. These festivals were for particular 
gods, in honor of great events in the history of Rome, or 
of rural occurrences, days of purification and atonemcut, 

* From the same root come our words “ fate,” “fanatic,” ete. ‘ Fa- 
paticum dicitur arbor fulmine icta.” — Festus, 69. 

+ From ‘‘sacrare” or ‘gonsecrare.” Hence sacrament and sacerdo- 
tal. 
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family feasts, or feasts in honor of the dead. Tho old 
Roman calendar * was as earefally arranged as that of 
modern Rome. The day began at midnight. The follow- 
ing is a view of the Roman year In its relation to festi- 
vals ; — 

January. 


1. Feast of Janus, the god of beginnings. 

9. Agonalia. 

11. Carmentalia. In honor of the nymph Carmenta, 
a woman’s festival. 

16. Dedication of the Temple of Concord. 

31. Feast of the Penates, 


February. 


1. Feast of Juno Sospita, the Savior: an old goddess, 

13. Fawnalia, dedicated to Faunus and the rural gods, 

15. Lupercalia. Veast of fruitfulness. 

17. Fornacalia. Feast of the oven goddess Fornax, 

18 to 28. The Februatio, or feast of purification and 
atonement, and the Feralia, or feast of the dead. Fe- 
bruus was an old Etvurian god of the under-world, Also, 
the Charistia, a family festival for putting an end to quar- 
rels among relations. 

23. Feast of Zier in us, vod of boundaries, Boundary- 
stones anointed and crowned, 


March, 


1. Feast of Murs. Also, the Matronalia. The Salii, 
priests of Mars, vo their rounds, singing old hymns. 

6. Feast of Vesta. 

7. Feast of Vesovis or Vedius, i. e. the boy Jupiter, 

14. Equiria, or horse-races in honor of Mars. 

15. Feast of. Annu-Perenna, voddess of health. 

17. Liberalia, Feast of Bacchus, Young men invested 
with the Toga-Virilis on this day. 

19 to 23. Feast of Minerva, for five days. Offering: 
made to her by all mechanics, artists, and scholars. 


* The word ‘ calendar” is itself derived from the Roman “ Kalends," 
the first day of the month, 
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April. 

1. Feast of Venus, to whom the month is sacred. 

4. Megalesia. “Yeast of Cybele and Altys. It lasted 
six days, and was the Roman analogue of the feast ot 
Ceres in Greece and of Isis in Egypt. 

12. Cerealia. Feast of Ceres. Games in the circus. 

15. Fordicicia. Veast of cows. 

91. Palililia. Feast of Pales, and of the founding of 
Rome. 

93. Vinalia. Feast of new wine. 

95. Robigalia. Feast of the goddess of blight, Robigo. » 

98. Floralia. Feast of the goddess Flora; very licen- 
tious. 

Muay. 


1. Feast of the Bona Dea, the good goddess ; otherwise 
Maia, Ops, Tellus, or the Earth. This was the feast held 
by women secretly in the house of the pontilf: 

9. Lemuralia. Feast of the departed spirits or ghosts. 

12. Games to Mavs. 

23. Tudilustria, to consecrate wind instruments. 


JUNE. 


1. Feast of Carna, godless of the internal organs of 
the body, and of Juno Moneta. 

A, Feast of Li llond. 

5. Feast of Deus Pidius. 

7 to 15. Feast of Vesta. 

19. Matralia. Feast of Mater Matuta. 

Other lesser festivals in this month to Summanus, For- 
tuna, Fortis, Jupiter Stator, ete. 


July. 

1. Day devoted to changing residences, like the Ist of 
May in New York. 

4. Fortuna JLulichris. 

5. Populifuga. In memory of the people’s flight, on 
some occasion, afterward forgotten, 

7. Feast of Juno Caprotina. 

15. Feast of Castor and Polluc. 
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Oiher festivals in this month were the Lucaria, Neptus 
nalia, and Furinalia. 


August. 
1. Games to Jfuis. 
17. Feast of the god Portumnus. 
18. Consuatlia, feast of Consus, Rape of the Sabines, 
23. Vulcanalia, to avert tires. 
25. Opeconsivia. Feast ot Ops Consiva. 


September. 

The chief feasts in this month were the games (Lud) 
Magni or Romani) in honor ot Jupiter, Juno, and Mi- 
nerva. 

October. 

13. fontinalia. Yeast of fountains, when the springs 
were strewed with flowers, 

15. Sacrifice of a horse to Mars. 

The feasts in November are unimportant. 


December. 

5. Feunalia, in honor of Faunus. 

19, Suturnalia, sacred to Satu. A Roman thanks- 
giving for the harvest. It lasted seven days, during 
Which the slaves had their liberty, in memory of the ave 
of Saturn, when all were equal. The rich kept open 
table to all comers, and themselves waited on the slaves, 
Presents were interchaneed, schools were closed. The 
Senate did not sit, 


Thus religion everywhere met the publie life of the 
Roman by its festivals, and laid an equal yoke on his 
private life by its requisition of sacrifices, prayers, and 
auguries. All pursuits must be conducted according tow 
systein, carefully laid down by the College of Pontiff, 
Sacrifices and prayers of one or another kind were de- 
manded during most of the oceasions of life. Hiddey in 
our word “inangurate” is the record of the fact that noth- 
ing could be properly begun without the ussistance of the 
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augurs. Sacrifices of lustration and expiation were very 
common, not so much for moral offences as for ceremo- 
nial mistakes. ‘The doctrine of the opus operatum was 
supreme in Roman religion. The intention was of little 
importanee; the question was whether the ceremony had 
been performed exactly in accordance with rule. Lf not, 
it must be done again, Sometimes fifty or a hundred 
victims were killed before the priestly etiquette was con- 
tented. Sometimes mavistrates must resign because the 
college of augurs suspected some informality im the cere- 
monies of their election. Laws were annulled and judi- 
cial proceedings revoked for the same reason, — If.the au- 
gurs declared the signs unfavorable, a public inectine 
must be adjourned and no business done. A single iis- 
take in the form of a prayer would make it ineffectual. 
If a man went out to walk, there was a form to be re- 
cited; if he mounted his chariot, another. All these 
religious acts were of the nature of charms, which acted 
on the gods by an inherent power, and compelled thei to 
be favorable, whatever their own wishes might be. Tho 
gods were, therefore, as much the slaves of external mes 
chanical laws as the Romans themselves. In reality, the 
supreme god of Rome was law, in the form of rule. But 
these rules afterward expanded, as the Roman eiilization 
increased, into a more generous jurisprudence.  Legular- 
ity broadened into justice.* But for a long period the 
whole of the Roman organic law was a system of hard 
external method. And the rise of law as justice and 
reason was the decline of religion as mere prescription 
and rule. This one change is the key to the dissolution 
of the Roman system of religious practices. 

The seat of Roman worship in the oldest times was the 
Regia in the Via Sacra, near the Forum. This was the 
house of the chief pontiff, and here the, sacrifices were 
performed -- by the Rex Sacrorum. Near by was the 
temple of Vesta. The Palatine Hill was regarded as the 
home of the Latin gods, while the Quirinal was that of 

* See Merivale, The Conversion of the Roman Empire, Lect. IY. 


p. 74. 


+ Dillinger, Gentile and Jew. Funke, Real Lexicon. Festus. 
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the Sabine deities. But the Penates of Rome remained 
at Laviniuin, the old metropolis of the Latin Confodera- 
tion, and mother of the later city. Every one of the 
highest officers of Rome was obliged to go and sacrifice ta 
the ancient gods, at this mother city of Lavinium, belies 
enterimeg on his office. 

The old worship of Rome was free from idolatry. Jy. 
piter, Juno, Janus, Ops, Vesta, were not represented by 
idols. This feature was subsequently imported by means 
of Hellenic influences coming through Cuma and viher 
cities of Magna Grecia. By the same channels came {ha 
Sibylline books. ‘There were ten Sibyls, —the Persian, 
Libyan, Delphian, Cumiean, Krythraean, Samian, Amal- 
than, Hellespontine, Phrygian, and Tiburtine. The 
Sibylline books authorized or commanded the worship of 
various Greek gods ; they were intrasted to the Decenvirj. 

Roman worship was at first adiministered by certain 
patrician fiunilies, and this was continued till B. c 300 
when plebeians were allowed to enter the sacred collees, 
A plebeian became’ Pontifex Maxinus, for the first time, 
B.C. 253. 

The pontiffs (Pontifices) derived their name (bridve- 
builders) from a bridge over the Tiber, which it was their 
duty to build auc repair in order to sacrifice on cither 
bank. They possessed the supreme authority iu all 
matters of worship, and decided questions concerning 
marriage, inheritance, public games. 

The Mlamens were the priests of particular deities, ‘The 
office was for life, and there were fifteen Flamens in all 
The Flamen Dialis, or priest of Jupiter, hada life bur- 
dened with etiquette. He must not take an oath, ride, 
have anything tied with knots on his person, see armed 
men, look at a prisoner, see any one at work on a Festa, 
touch a goat, or dog, or raw flesh, or yeast. Ife must not 
bathe in the open air, pass av night outside the city, and 
he could ouly resign his office on the death of his wife 
This office is Pelasvic, and very ancient. 

The Salii were from early times priests of Mars, who 
danced in armor, and sane old hymns. The Luperci 
were another body of priests, also of very ancient origin, 
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Other colleges of priests were the Epulones, Curiones, 
Tities. 

The Vestal virgins were highly honored and very sacred. 
Their work was to tend the fire of Vesta, and prevent the 
evil omen of its extinction. They were appointed by the 
Pontifex Maximus. They were selected when very young, 
and could resign their office after thirty years of service, 
They had a large revenue, enjoyed the highest honors, and 
to strike them was a capital offence. If a criminal about 
to be executed met them, his life was spared. Consuls 
and prators must give way to them in the streets. They 
assisted at the theatres and at all public entertainments, 
They could go out to visit and to dine with their relations. 
Their very presence protected any one from assault, and 
their intercession must not be neglected. They prepared 
the Bes cakes, took part in inany sacrifices, and had the 
charge of a holy serpent, keeping his table supplied with 
meat. 

The duty of the augurs was to inquire into the divine 
will; and they could prevent any public business by de- 
claring the omens unfavorable. ‘The name is probably 
derived from an old Aryan word, meaning “sight” or 
“eye,” which has come to us in the Greek abyq, and the 
German avge Our words. “ auspieious” and “ auspi- 
cate” ave derived from the “auspices,” or outlook on na- 
ture which these scers practised. For they were in truth 
the Roman seers. Their business was to look, at mid- 
night, into the starry heavens ; to observe thunder, light- 
ning, meteors; the chirping or flying of birds ; the habits 
of the sacred chickens; the appearance of quadrupeds ; 
or casualties of yarious kinds, as sneezing, stumbhue, 
spilling salt or wine, The last relics of these supersti- 
tions are to be found in the little books sold in Rome, in 
which the fortunate number in a lottery is indicated by 
such accidents and events of common life. 

The Romans, when at prayer, were in the habit of coy- 
ering their heads, so that no sound of evil augury might 
be heard. The suppliant was to kiss his right hand, and 
then turn round in a circle and sit down. Many for- 
mule of prayers were prescribed to be used on all occa- 
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sions of life. They must be repeated three times, at least, 
to insure success. Different animals were sacrificed {5 
different gods, — white cattle with gilded horns to Jupi- 
ter, a bull to Apollo, a horse to Mars. Sometimes thu 
number of victims was enormous. On Caligula’s accos- 
sion, one hundred and sixty thousand victims were killed 
in the Roman Euipire. 

Lustrations were great acts of atonement or puritiva- 
tion, and are often described by ancient writers. The 
city was lustrated by a grand procession of the four cu). 
leves of Augurs, Pontilices, Quindecemviri, and Seplem 
viri. Lucan, in his Pharsalia, describes such a lusti- 
tion.* Tacitus gives a: like description, in his IMfis- 
tory,+ of the ceremonies attending the rebuilding the 
Capitol On an auspicious day, beneath a serene sky, 
the eround chosen for the foundation was swrounded 
with ribbons and flowers.’ Soldiers, selected for thueir 
auspicious names, brought imto the enclosure brauchos 
from the trees sacred to the gods. The Vestal virgins, 
followed by a band of children, sprinkled the place with 
water drawn from three fountains and three rivers. he 
prietor and the pontiff next sacrificed a swine, a sheep, 
and a ball, and besought Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva to 
favor the undertaking. The mavistrates, priests, senatory, 
and knights thea drew the corner-stune to its pluce, 
throwing in ingots of gold and silver. 

The Romans, ever anxious about the will of the vols, 
naturalized among themselves the Etruscan institution 
of the Haruspices. The prodigies observed were in thu 
entrails of animals and the phenomena of nature. The 
parts of the entrails observed were the tongue, lungs, 
heart, liver, gall bladder, spleen, kidneys, and caul. If the 
head of the right lobe of the liver was absent, it was von: 
sidered a very bad omen. If certain fissures existed, or 
were absent, ib was a portent of the first importance. Hut 
the Romans were a very practical people, and not easily 
deterred from their purpose. So if one sacrifice failed they 
would try another and another, until the portents were 
favorable. But sceptical persons were naturally led to ask 


* Book I. 692. +1V. 593. 
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some puzzling questions, such as these, which Cicero puts 
in his work on Divination: * How can a cleft ina liver he 
connected, by any natural law, with my acquisition of a 
property? If it is so connected, what would be the result, 
if some one else, who was about to dose his property, had 
examined the same victim? If you answer that the ci- 
vine energy, which extends through the universe, directs 
each man in the choice of a victim, then how happens it 
that a man having first had an unfavorable omen, by try- 
ing again should get a good one? How happens it that 
a sacrifice to one deity gives a favorable sign, and that to 
another the opposite? But these criticisms only arrived 
atter the old Roman faith had begun to decline. 

Funeral solemnities were held with great care and 
pomp, and festivals for the dead were regularly celebrated. 
The dead father or mother was accounted a god, and yet a 
certain terror of ancestral spectres was shown by a practice 
of driving them out of the house by lustrations. Jor it 
was uncertain whether the paternal Manes were good 
spirits, Lares, or evil spirits, and Lemures. Consequently 
in May there was the Lemuria, or feast for exorcising 
the evil spirits from houses and homes, conducted with 
great solemmity. 


§ 4. The Decay of the Roman Religion. 


“The more distinguished a Roman became,” says 
Mommsen, “the less was he a free man. The omnipo- 
tence of law, the despotism of the rule, drove him into 
a narrow gircle of thought and action, and his eredit anc 
influence depended on the sad austerity of Ins life. The 
whole duty of man, with the huublest and greatest of the 
Romans, was to keep his house in order, and be the 
obedient servant of the state.” While each individual 
could be nothing more than a member of the community, 
a sinele link in the ivon chain of Roman power; he, on 
the other hand, shared the glory and might of all-con- 
quering Rome. Never was such esprit de corps developed, 
never such intense patriotism, never such absolute sub- 


De Divinatione, If. 12, ete. 
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servience and sacrifice of the individual to the community, 
But as man is manifold and cannot be forever confined to 
a single form of lite, a reaction against this narrow paut- 
otism’ was to he expected in the interest of persouat 
freedom, and it came very naturally from Greek intlu- 
ences. The Roman could not contemplate the exubervit 
development of Greek thought, art, literature, society, 
without bitterly feeling how confined was his own ranyo, 
how meagre aud empty his ow» iife. Hence, very early, 
Roman society began to be Tellenized, but especially 
alter the unification of Italy. To quote Mommsen ore 
more: “The Greck civilization was grandly human and 
cosmopolitan ; and Lome not only was stimulated by this 
influence, but was penetrated by it to its very centre.” 
Even in politics there was a new school, whose fixed ides 
was the consolidation and propagandism of republicanisia; 
but tits Philhellenism showed itself especially in tho 
reali of thought and faith. As the old faith died, more 
ceremonies were added; for as life goes out, forms come 
in. As the winter of wubelief lowers the stream of piety, 
the ice of ritualism accumulates along its banks. Jn 
addition to the three colleges of Pontifis, Haruspices, aid 
Quindecemvar, another of Epulones, whose business wag 
to attend to the religious feasts, was istituted in a. ¢, 
598 (Bb. ©. 196), Contributions and tithes of all sorts 
were demanded from the people. Hercules, especially, ag 
is more than once intimated in the plays of Plautus, 
became very rich by his tithes* Religion became more 
and nove a charm, on the exact performance of which the 
favor of the gods depended; so that ceremanies were 
sometimes performed thirty times before the essentiul 
accuracy was attained. 

The gods were now changed, in the hands of Grecvk 
statuaries, Into ornaments for a rich man’s home. Greck 


* A Greek epigram, vecently translated, alludes to the same faet :— 


** Honey and milk are sacrifice to thee, 
Kind Iermes, inexpensive deity, 
But Hercules demands a lamb each day, 
Por keeping, so he says, the wolves away. 
Imports it much, meek browsers of the sod, 


Whether a wolf devour you, or a god ¢” 
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myths were imported and connected with the story of 
Roman deities, as Enuius made Satur the son of Coa slus, 
in lmitation of the genealogy of Kronos. That form of 
rationalism called Kuhemerism, which explains eve ry vod 
into a mythical king or hero, became popular, So, too, 
was the doctrine of [pic harmos, who considered the 
divinities as powers of nature symbolized. According to 
the usual course of events, superstition and unbelief went 
hand in hand. As the old futh died out, new forms ot 
worship, like those of Cybele and Bae chus, cane in. 
Stern conservatives like Cato opposed all these Innova- 
tions and scepticisms, but ineflectu: lly. 

Gibbon says that “the adimirable work of Cicero, ‘De 
Natur Deorum, is the best clew we have to guide us 
through this dark abyss” (the moral and religious teach- 
ings of the philosop he 2r3).* After, in the first two books, 
the arguments for the existence and providence of the 
gods have been set forth and denied, by Velleius the 
Epicurean, Cotta the academician, and Balbus the 
Stwic; in the third book, Cotta, the head of the priest- 
hood, the Pontifex Maximus, proceeds to refute the 
stoical opinion that there are gods who govern the 
universe and provide for the welfare of menkiid. To 
be sure, he says, as Pontifex, he of course believes in 
the yous, but he feels free as a p lilosopher to deny their 
existe nce. .“I believe in the gods,” says he, “on the 
authority and tradition of our ancestors; but if we reason, 
I shall reason against their existence.” “Ot course,” he 
says, “| believe in divination, as IT have ehanys been 
taught to do. But who knows whence it comes? As to 
the voice of the Fauns, 1 never heard it; and I do wot 
know what a Faun is. You say that the reeular course 
of nature proves the existence of some ordering power, 
But what more reeular than a tertian or quartan fever ? 
The world subsists by the power of nature.” Cotta pe 
on to eriticise the Roman pantheon, ridiculing the idea o 
such gods as “ Love, Deceit, Pear; Labor, Envy, Old . ‘3, 
Death, Darkness, Misery, Lamentation, Favor, Fraud, 
Obstinacy y, ete. He shows that there are many gods of 


" Gibbou, Decline and Fall, Chap, IL. 
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the same name; several Jupiters, Vulcans, Apollos, and 
Venuses. He then denies providence, by showing that 
the wicked succeed and the good are unfortunate. Binally, 
all was left in doubt, and the dialogue ends with a tope 
of triumphant uncertainty. ‘This was Cicero’s contribue 
tion to theology; and Cicero was far more religious thay 
most men of his period. 

Many writers, and more recently Merivale,* have so. 
ferred to the remarkable debate which took place in tho 
Roman Senate, on the occasion of Catiline’s conspiracy 
Cwsar, at that time chief pontiff, the highest relivious 
authority in the state, gave his opinion against puiting 
the conspirators to death ; for death, says he, “is the end 
of all suffering. After death there is neither pala nor 
pleasure (ultra neque cure, neque yaudii locum).” Caro, 
the Stoic, remarked that Cisar had spoken well concern- 
ing life and death. “1 take it,” says he, “that he regards 
as false what we are told about the sufferings of the 
wicked hereafter,” but does not object to that statemeny 
These speeches are reported by Sallust, and are confirmed 
by Cicero’s fourth Catiline Oration. The remarkalle fiat 
is, not that such things were sid, but that they were leard 
with total inditference. No one seemed to think i Was 
ol any consequence one way or the other. Suppose thit 
When the question of the execution of Charles 1. was bs 
fore Parliament, it had been opposed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (had he been there) on the ground that aticy 
death all pain and pleasure ceased. The absurdity of the 
supposition shows the different position of the lwnan 
mind at the two epochs. 

In fact, an impassable gulf yawned between the old 
Roman religion and modern Roman thought. Tt was out 
of the question for an educated Roman, who read Plato 
and Zeno, who listened to Cicero and Ilortensius, to be- 
lieve in Janus and the Penates. “All very well for the 
people,” said they. “The people must be kept in order 
by these superstitions.” + But the secret could yot I 
kept. Sincere men, like Lucretius, who saw all the wvil 


" Conversion of the Roman Empire, Note A. 
t+ “ Expedit civitates falli in religione,” said Varro. 
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of these superstitions, and who had no strong religious 
sense, would speak out, and proclaim all religion to be 
priesteratt and an unmitigated evil, The poem of Lucre- 
tius, “ De Rerum Natura,” declares faith in the gods to have 
been the curse of the human race, and immortality to be 
a silly delusion, Ie denies the gods, providence, the hu- 
man soul, and any moral purpose in the universe. But 
as religion is an instinct, which will break out in some 
form, and when expelled from the soul returns in dis- 
guise, Lucretius, denying all the gods, pours out a lovely 
hymn to Venus, goddess of beauty and love. 

The last philosophic protest, in behalf of a pure and 
authoritatiye faith, came from the Stoics. The names of 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Aurelius Antoninus gave dignity, 
if they could not bring safety, to the declining religion 
of Rome. 

Seneca, indeed, was inferior to the other two in personal 
character, and was more of a rhetorician than a philoso- 
pher. But noble thoughts occur im his writings. © “A 
sacred spirit sits in every heart,” he says, “and treats us 
as we treat it.” He opposed idolatry, he condemned ami- 
mal sacrifices. The moral clement is very marked in Ins 
brilliant pages. Philosophy, le says, is an effort to be 
wise and vood.* Physical studies he condemns as use- 
lessf Goodness is that which harmonizes with the natu- 
ral movements of the soul.{ God and matter are the two 
principles of all being ; God is the active principle, mat- 
ter the passive. God is spirit, and all souls are part of 
this spirit$ Reason is the bond which unites God and 
other souls, and so God dwells in all souls||| 

One of the best sayings of Epictetus is that “the wise 
man does not merely know by tradition and hearsay that 


* «Philosophia sapientiv amor est.” ‘ Nec philosophia sine virtute, 
nec sine philosophia virtus.” Epist. XCI. 5. 

+ ‘* Physica non faciunt bonos, sed doctos.””  Kpist. (oN alle 

t “Bonum est, qnod ad se impetum animi secundum naturam mo- 
yet.” Epist. CX VIII. 9 

§ “ Universa ex materia et Deo constant.” Epist. LXV. 24. 

| ‘*Socit Dei sumnus ef membra. Prope a te Deus est, tecum est, in- 
tus est. Sacer intra nos Spiritus sedet, malorum bonorumaque nostrorum 
observator et custos, Deus ad homines venit ; immo, in homines.” 


Epist. XCII, 41, 73. 
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Jupiter is the father of gods and men; but is lawardly 
convinced of it in his soul, and therefore cannot help act 
ing and feeling according to this conviction.” * 

Epictetus declared that the philosopher could have no 
will but that of the deity ; he never blames fate or jor- 
tune, for he knows that no real evil can befall the just 
man. The life of Epictetus was as true as his thoushts 
were noble, but he had fallen onan evil age, Wluch needed 
for its reform, not-a new philosophy, but a new inspira. 
tion of divine life. This steady current downward dark- 
ened the pure soul of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, of 
whom Niebuhr says, t “If there is any sublime huwan 
virtue, it is his.” He adds: “ Me was certainly the 
noblest character of his time ; and [ know no other ian 
who combined such unalfected kindness, milduess, sid 
humility with sneh conscieutiousness and severity to- 
wards himself.” “Tf there is anywhere an expression of 
virtue, it is in the heavenly features of M. Aurelius. 11j} 
‘Meditations’ are a golden book, though there are thiters 
in it which cannot be read without deep grief, for thera 
we find this purest of men without happiness.” — Thoush 
absolute monarch of the Empire, and rich in the univer. 
sal Jove of his people, he was not. powertul enough ta 
resist the steady teudency to deny ®h society. Nor did 
he know that the power that was to renew the life of the 
world was already present in Christianity. He himself 
was in soul almost a Christian, though he did not know 
it, and though the Christian clement of faith and lhopa 
was wanting. But he expressed a thought worthy of the 
Gospel, when he said: “The man of disciplined mii 
reverently bids Nature, who bestows all things and re- 
sumes them again to herself, “Give what thou wilt, and 


take what thou wilt.’” + 
Although we have seen that Seneca speaks of a sacral 
spirit which dwells in us, other passages in his works 
(quoted by Zeller) show that he was, like other Stoics, a 
pantheist, and meant the soul of the world. He sily’s 
Arrian’s “ Discourses of Jpictetus,” TT, 24, 


+ Lectures on the Llistory of Rome, LLL. 247. 
t Monolog., X. 14. 
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(Nat. Qu., IT. 45, and Prolog. 13): “ Will you .call God 
the world? You inay do so without mistake. Tor he is 
all that you see around you.” “What is God? The 
wind of the universe. What is God? All that you see, 
and all that you do not see.” * 


It was not philosophy which destroyed religion in 
Rome. Philosophy, no doubt, weakened faith in the 
national gods, and made the national worship seem ab- 
surd. But it was the general tendency downward ; it was 
the loss of the old Roman simplicity and purity ; it was 
the curse of Cvesarism, which, destroying all other human 
life, destroyed also the life of religion. What it came to 
at last, in well-endowed minds, may be seen in this ex- 
tract from the elder Pliny : — 

“All religion is the offspring of necessity, weakness, and 
fear. What God is, if in truth he be anything distinct from 
the world, it is beyond the compass of man’s understanding 
to know. But it is a foolish delusion, which has sprung from 
human weakness and human pride, to imagine that such an 
infinite spirit would concern himself with the petty affurs of 
men. It is difficult to say, whether it might not be better for 
men to be wholly without religion, than to have one of this 
kind, which is a reproach to its object. The vanity of man, 
aud bis insatiable longing after existence, have led him also 
to dream of a life after death. . A being full of contradictions, 
he is the most wretched of creatures ; since the other creatures 
have no wants transcending the bounds of their nature. Man 
is full of desires and wants that reach to infinity, and can 
never be satisfied. is nature is a lie, uniting the greatest 
poverty with the greatest pride. Among these so great evils, 
the best thing God has bestuwed on man is the power to take 
his own life.” + 

The system of the Stoics was exactly adapted to the 
Roman character ; but, naturally, it exaggerated its faults 
instead of correcting them. It supplanted all other sys- 
tems in the esteem of leading minds ; but the narrowness 
of the Roman intellect reacted on the philosophy, and 
made that much more narrow than it was in the Greek 

* Zeller, Stoies Epicureaus and Seepties, p. 150. 


+ Quoted by Neander, Church History, I. 10 (Aim. ed.) 
15 * 
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thought. It became simple ethics, omitting both thy 
physical and metaphysical side. 

Turning to literature, we find in Horace a gay epicure- 
anism, which alyays says: “Enjoy this life, for it will 
be soon over, and after death there is nothing let ior 
us.” Virgil tells us that those are happy who know the 
causes of things, and so escape the terrors of Achvron. 
The serious Tacitus, a man always in earnest, a penciiit« 
ing mind, is by Bunsen called “ the last Roman proplut, 
but a prophet of death and judgment. He saw that 
Rome hastened to ruin, and that Ceesarism was an nn 
mixed evil, but an evil not to be remedied.”* He de- 
clares that the gods had to mingle in Roman affairs ag 
protectors ; they now appeared only for vengeancuF 
Tacitus in one passage speaks of human freedom as git. 
perior to fate, { but in another expresses his uncertalaty 
on the whole question.§ Equally uncertain was he cots 
cerning the future life, thouch inclined to believe that ihe 
soul is not extinguished with the body. | 

But the tone of the sepulchral monuments of. that 
period is not so hopeful. Here are some which ard 
quoted by Dollinger,) from Muratori and Fabrctt}: 
“Reader, enjoy thy life; for, after death, there is neitlieg 
laughter nor play, uor any kind of enjoyment.” “ Priend, 
T advise thee to mix a goblet of wine and drink, crown- 
ing thy head with flowers. Earth and fire consume all 
that remains at death.” “Pilgrim, stop and listen. In 
Hades is no boat and no Charon; no Eaeus and wo Cor. 
berus. Once dead, we are all alike” Another Say ; 
“Hold all a mockery, reader ; nothing is our own.” 


So ended the Roman religion ; in superstition auong 
the ignorant, in unbelief among the wise. It was time 
that something should come to renew hope. This was 
the gift which the Gospel brought to the Romans, — liops 


" Gott in der Geschichte, Zweiter Theil, Seite 387. 
{ Tacitus, History, I. 3. 

f£ Ibid., Annals, IV. 20. 

§ Ibid., Annals, VI. 22. 

|| lbid., Agricola, 46. 

{ The Greek and the Jew, Vol. IJ. p. 147. 
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for time, hope beyond time. This was the prayer for the 
Romans of the Apostle Paul: “Now the God of hope 
fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that ye may 
abound in hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost.” * 
A remarkable fact, that a Jewish writer should exhort 
Romans to hope and courage ! 


§ 5. elation of the Roman Religion to Christianity. 


The idea of Rome is law, that of Christianity is love. 
In Roman worship law took the form of iron rules ; in 
Roman theology it appeared as a stern fate; in both as a 
slavery. Christianity came as freedom, in a worship free 
from forms, in a view of God which left freedom to 
man. Christianity came to the Roman world, not as a 
new theory, but as a new life. As, during the early spring, 
the power of the returning sun penetrates the soil, silent- 
ly touching the springs of life; so Christianity during 
two hundred years moved silently in the heart of Roman 
society, creating a new faith, hope, and love. And as, 
at last, in the spring the grass shoots, the buds open, 
the leaves appear, the flowers bloom; so, at last, Chris- 
tianity, long working in silence and shadow, suddenly 
became apparent, and showed that it had been transform- 
ing the whole tone and temper of Roman civilization 

But wherever there is action there is also reaction, 
and no power or force can wholly escape this law. So 
foman thought, acted on by Christianity, reacted and 
modified in many respects the Gospel. Not always in a 
bad way, sometimes it helped its developments. For the 
Providence which made the Gospel for the Romans made 
the Romans for the Gospel. 

The great legacy bequeathed to mankind by ancient 
Rome was law. Other nations, it is true, had codes 
of law, like the Institutes of Manu in India, or the 
jurisprudence of Solon and the enactments of Lycwr- 
gus. But Roman law from the beginning was  saneti- 
fied by the conviction that it was founded on justice, and 
not merely on expediency or prudence. In submitting to 


” 


Epistle to the Romans, xv. 18. 
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the laws, even when they were cruel and oppressive, the 
Roman was obeying, not force, but conscience. The view 
which Plato gave as an ideal in Crito was realized in 
Roman society from the first. Consider the cruel enict- 
ments which made the debtors the slaves of the ercilitiy, 
and the fact that when the plebeians were ground to th: 
earth by that, oppression, they did not attempt to resist 
the law, but in their despair fled from their homes, be- 
yond the jurisdiction of Rome, to establish a new city 
where these enactments could not reach them. Quy 
when the laws are thus enforced by the public conscicuce 
as something sacred, does society become possible; and 
this sense of the divinity which hedges a code of laws 
has been transmitted from ancient Rome into the eiviliza- 
tion of Europe. 

Cicero, in his admirable treatise on the laws, which wn- 
fortunately we have in an imperfect condition, devotes 
the whole of the first book to establishing eternal justice 
as the basis of all jurisprudence. No better text-book 
could have been found for the defence of what was called 
“the higher law,” in the great American antislavery 
strugele, than this work of Cicero. “Let us establish,” 
he says, “the principles of justice on that supreme hw 
Which has existed from all ages before any leeislutiye 
enactinents were written, or any political’ govermnents 
formed.” “ Among all questions, there is none more i- 
portant to understand than this, that man is born for jus- 
tice ; end that law and equity have not been established 
by opinion, but by nature.” “Tt is an absurd extrya- 
gance in some philosophers to assert that all thinys ore 
necessarily just which are established by the laws aud ii 
stitutions of nations.” “Justice does not cousist in sub- 
inission to written laws.” “Tf the will of the people, the 
decrees of the senate, the decisions of magistrates, were 
suflicient to establish rights, then it, might become rivht 
to rob, to commit adultery, to forge wills, if this was 
sanctioned by the votes or decrees of the majority.” “ ‘Tig 
suin of all is, that what is right should be soneht for jy 
own sake, becuse it is right, and not because it is enacted.” 

Law appears from the very beginnings of the Roman 
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state. The oldest traditions make Romulus, Numa, and 
Servius to be legislators. From that time, at ter the ex- 
pulsion of the Tarquins, Rome was governed by laws. 
Even the despotism of the C wsars did not interfere with 
the general eae ation of the laws in civil affairs ; for 
the one-man power, though it may corrupt and degrade a 
state, does not immediately and directly affect many per- 
sons im their private lives. Law continued to rule in 
common affairs, and this legacy of a society organized by 
law was the gift of ome to modern Europe. How great 
a blessing it has been may be seen by comparing the 
worst Christian government with the best of the despotic 
governments ot Asia, Mohamunedan society is ruled by a 
hierarchy of tyranny, each little tyrant being in turn the 
victim of the one above hin. 

The feudal system, introduced by the Teutonic races, 
attempted to organize Kurope on the basis of military 
despotism ; but Toman law was too strong for feadal 
law, and happily for mankind overcame it and at last 
expelled it. 

Christianity, in its ready hospitality for all the truth 
and good which it encounters, accepted Roman jurispru- 
dency and gavo to it a new lease of life* Christian 
emperors and Chistian lawyers codified the long line of 
decrees and enactments reaching back to the Twelve 
Tables, and established them as the laws of the Christian 
world. But the spirit of Roman law acted on Christian- 
ity ina more subtle manner. It reproduced the organic 
character of the Roman state in the Wester Latin 
Church, and it reproduced the soul of Roman law in the 
Western Latin theolovy. 

Tt has not always been sufficiently considered how 
much the Latin Church was a reproduction, on a higher 

* <The legislation of Justinian, as far as it was original, in his Code, 
Pandects, and Institutes, was still almost exclusively Roman. It mighit 
scem that Christianity could hardly penetrate into the solid and well- 
compacted body of Roman law ; or rather the immutable principles of 
justice had been so clearly discerned by the inflexible rectitude of the 
Roman mind, and so sagaciously applied by the wisdom of her great law- 
yers, that Christianity was content lo acquicsce in these statutes 8, V hivh 


she might despair, except in some respects, of rendering more equitable.’ 
— Milman, Latin Ohrietianity, Vol. Il. p. 11. 
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plane, of the old Roman Commonwealth. The resein- 
blance between the Roman Catholic ceremonies and thosy 
of Pagan Rome has been often noticed. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church has borrowed from Paganism saints’ days, 11)- 
cense, lustrations, consecrations of sacred places, votiye- 
offerings, relics ; winking, nodding, sweating, and bleediny 
images; holy water, vestments, etc. But ‘the Church of 
Nome itself, in its central idea of authority, is a reprodic- 
tion of the Roman state religion, which was a part of tha 
Roman state. The Eastern churches were sacerdotal and 
fee a the Church of Rome added to these elements 
that of an organized political authority. It was the res- 
urrection of Iome,— Roman ideas rising into a higher 
life. The Roman Cathohe Church, at first an aristocratic 
republic, like the Roman state, afterwards became, lke 
the Roman state, a diseuised despotism. The maya 
Church is therefore a levacy of anc te Rome.* 

And just as the Roman state was first a help and theo 
a hindrance to the progress of humanity, so it has been 
with the Roman Catholic Church. Ancient Rome gradu- 
ally bound together into a vast political unity the divided 
tribes and states of Europe, and so infused into them the 
elvilization which she had developed or received. And 
su the Papal Chimch uuited Europe again, and once mon 
permeated it with the elements of law, of order, of Chris- 
tian faith. All intelheent Protestants admit the good 
done in this way by the mediwval church. 

For example, Milman + says, speaking of Gregory the 
Great and his work, that it was necessary that there 
should be some central power like the Papacy to resist 
the dissolution of socic ty at the downfall of the Romau 
Kinpire. “The life and death of Christianity ” depen! rd 
he says, “on the rise of such a power.” “ It is imposs 
ble to conceive what had been the confusion, the lawless- 
ness, the chaotic state of the Middle Ages, without the 
medieval Papacy.” 


* See Ranke, History of the Popes, Chap. I., where he says that Ui 
Ramen Eapive gave its outward form to Christianity (meaning Lc 
Christianity), and that the constitution of the hierarchy was pachenle 
modelled on that of the Empire. 

+ History of Latin Christianity, Vol. II. p. 100, 
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The whole history of Rome had infused into the 
minds of Western nations a conviction of the importance 
of centralization in order to wnion. From Rome, as a 
centre, had proceeded governinent, law, civilization. Cliris- 
tianity therefore seemed to need a like centre, in order to 
retain its unity. Hence the supremacy early yielded to 
the Bishop of Rome. [His primacy was accepted, because 
it was useful. The Papal Church would never have ex- 
isted, if Rome and its organizing ideas had not existed 
before Christianity was born. 

In like manner the ideas developed in the Roman 
mind determined the course of Western theology, as dif- 
fering from that of the Kast. It is well known that 
Eastern theological speculation was occupied with the 
nature of God and the person of Christ, but that West- 
ern theology discussed sim and salvation. Mr. Maine, 
his work on “ Ancient Law,” considers this difference to 
have been oecasioned by habits of thought produced by 
Roman jurisprudence. 1 quote his language at some 
length :— : 

“What has to be determined is whether jurisprudence 
has ever served as the medium through which theologi- 
cal principles have been viewed ; whether, by supplying 
a peculiar language, a, peculiar wmode of reasoning, aud a 
peculiar solution of many of the problems of life, it lias 
ever opened new channels in which theological specula- 
tion could flow out and expand itself.” 

“On all questions,’ continues Mr. Maine, quoting Dean 
Milman, “which concerned the person of Christ and 
the nature of the Trinity, the Western world accepted 
passively the dogmatic system of the East.” “ Butas soon 
asthe Latin-speaking empire began to live an intellectual 
life of its own, its deference to the Kast was at once UX- 
changed for the agitation of a number of questions en- 
tirely foreiyn to Eastern speculation.” “The nature of 
sin and its transreission by inheritance, the debt owed by 
man and its vicarious satisfaction, and like theological 
problems, relating not to the divinity but to human na- 
ture, immediately began to be avitated.” “T affirm,” says 
Mr. Maine, “ without hesitation, that the difference be- 
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tween the two theological systems is accounted for by the 
fact that, im passing from the East to the West, theolovw ical 
speculation had passed from a climate of Greek meta- 
physics to a climate of Roman law. For some centuries 
before these controversies rose into overwhelming inpur- 
tance, all the intellectual activity of the Western Romans 
had been expended on jurisprudence exclusively. They 
had been occupied in applying a peculiar set of princi; les 
to all combinations in which the circumstances of lite are 
capable of being arranged. No foreign pursuit or tiste 
called off their attention from this engrossing occupation, 
and for carrying it on they possessed a vocabulary as 
accurate as It Was copious, a strict method of reasoning, 
a stock of general propositions on conduct more or less 
verified by experience, and a rigid moral philosophy. It 
was Impossible that they should uot select from the ques- 
tions indicated by the Christian records those which 
had some atlimity with the order of speculations to which 
they were accustomed, and that their manner of deal- 
ing with them should not borrow something from their 
forensic habits. Almost every one who has knowledye 
enoush of Roman law to appreciate the Roman junal 
system, the Roman theory of the obligations established 
by contract or delict, the Roman view of debts, ete, the 
Roman notion of the continuance of individual existence 
by universal succession, may be trusted to say whence 
arose the frame of mind to which the problems of West- 
erm theology proved so congenial, whence came the 
phraseology in which these problems were stated, aul 
whence the description of reasoning employed in their 
solution.” “As soon as they (the Western Church) ceased 
to sit at the fect of the Greeks and began to ponder cut a 
theolovy of their own, the theology proved to be yer- 
meated with forensic ideas and couched in a forcnsic 
phraseology. It is certain that this substratum of law in 
Western theology lies exceedingly deep.” * 

The theory of the atonement, developed by the seholas- 
tic writers, illustrates this view. In the Kast, for a thou- 
sand years, the atoning work of Christ had been viewed 


" Maine, Ancient Law, Chap. 1X. 
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mainly as redemption, as a ransom paid to obtain the 
freedom of mankind, enslaved by the Devil in consc- 
quence of their sins. It was not a legal theory, or one 
based on notions of jurisprudence, but it was founded on 
warlike notions. Mcn were captives taken in war, anid, 
like all captives in those times, destined to slavery. 
Their captor was Satan, and the ransom must be paid to 
him, as he held them prisoners by the law of battle. 
Now as Christ had committed no sin, the Devil had no 
just power over him; im putting Christ to death he liad lost 
his relits over lus other captives, and Christ could justly 
claim their freedom as a compensation for this injury. 
Christ, therefore, strictly and literally, according to thie 
ancient view, “ gave his life a ransom for many.” 

But the mind of Anselm, educated by notions derived 
from Roman jurisprudence, substituted for this orignal 
theory of the atonement one based upon legal ideas. 
All, in this theory, turns on the law of debt and penalty. 
Sin he defines as “not paying to God what we owe 
him.”’* But we owe God constant and entire obedi- 
ence, and every sin deserves either penalty or satisfiae- 
tion. We are unable to make it good, for at every mo- 
ment we owe Godall that we cando. Chnist, as CGod-man, 
ean satisfy God for our omissions ; lis death, as offered 
freely, when he did not deserve death on agcount of any 
sin of lis own, is sullicient satisfaction. Tt will easily le 
seen how entirely this argument has substituted a leval 
basis for the gloncment in place of the old warlike toun- 
dation. 

This, therefore, has been the legacy of ancient Rome 
to Christianity: firstly, the organization of the Latin 
Church ; secondly, the scholastic theology, founded on 
notions of jurisprudence introduced into man’s relations 
to God. In turn, Christianity has bestowed on Western 
Europe what the old Romans never knew, —a religion 
of love and iispivation. In place of the bard and cold 
Roman life, modern Europe las sentiment and heart 
united with thouvht and force. With Roman strength 1t 
hag joined a Cliistian tenderness, romance, and personal 


* + Non alind peveare quam Deo non reddere debitum.” 
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freedom. Humanity now is greater than the social organ 
ization; the state, according to our view, is made fir 
Inin, not man for the state. We are outgrowing the hand 
and dry theology which we have inherited from Roman 
law through the scholastic teachers; but we shall not 
outgrow our inheritance from Rome of unity in the 
Church, definite thought in our theology, and society ov- 
ganized by law. 
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THE TEUTONIG AND SCANDINAVIAN RELIGION. 


§1. The Land and the Race. § 2. Idea of the Scandinavian Religion, 

§ 3. The Eddas and their Contents. § 4. The Gods of Scandinavia. 
§ 5. Resemblance of the Scandinavian Mythology to that of Zoroaster, 
§ 6. Scandinavian Worship. § 7. Social Character, Maritime Discov- 
evies, and Political Institutions of the Scandinavians. § 8. Relation 
of this System to Christianity. 


$1. Lhe Land and the Race. 


TE great Teutonic or German division of the Indo- 
A European finily entered Europe subsequently to the 
Keltic tribes, and before the Slavie immigration. This 
people overspread and occupied a large part of Northern 
Central Europe, from which the attempts of the Romans 
to dispossess them proved futile. Of their early history 
we know very little. Bishop Percy contrasts their love of 
making records, as shown by the Runte inscriptions, with 
the Kellic law of secreey. The Druids forbade any com- 
miuucation of their mysteries by writing; but the Ger- 
man Scalds put all their behef into popular sonys, and 
reverenced literature as a gift of the gods. | Yet we have 
received very little information concerning these tribes 
before the days of Cassar and Tacitus. Czesar describes 
them as warlike, huge in stature; having reverence for 
women, who were their augurs and diviners ; worshipping 
the Sun, the Moon, and Fire; having no regular priests, 
aud paying little regard to sacrifices. Te says that they 
occupied their lives in hunting and war, devoting them- 
selves from childhood to severe labors. They reverenced 
chastity, and considered it as conducive to health and 
streneth. They were rather a pastoral than agricultural 
people; no one owning land, but each having it assigned 
to him temporarily. The object of this provision was said 
to be to prevent accumulation of wealth and the loss of 
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warlike habits. They fought with cavalry supported by 
infantry. In the time of Augustus all attempts at con- 
quering Germany were relinquished, and war was main- 
tained only in the hope of revenging the destruction of 
Varus and his three legions by the famous German chief 
Arminius, or Herrman.* 

Tacitus freely admits that the Germans were ag war- 
like as the Romans, and were only inferior in Weapons 
and discipline. He pays a generous tribute to Armin- 
lus, whom he declares to have been “ beyond all questi 
the liberator of Germany,” dying at thirty-seven, uncon- 
quered in wart Tacitus quotes from some ancient (icr- 
man ballads or hyinns (“the only historie monumenis,” 
says he, “that they possess ”) the names of Tuisto, a vol 
born from the earth, and Mannus, his son. Tacitus was 
much struck with the physical characteristics of the 
race, as being so uniform. There was a family likenoss, 
he says, among them all,—stern blue eyes, yellow hair, 
large bodies. ‘Their wealth was in their flocks and herds 
“Gold and silver are kept from them by the Ager, OF 
perhaps by the favor, of Heaven.” Their rulers wers 
elective, and their power was limited. Their judges were 
the priests. They saw something divine in woman, and 
her judgments were aceeptud as oracles. Such women ag 
Veleda aud Aurinia were reverenced ag prophets; © hat 
not adored or made into goddesses,” says Tacitus, with a 
side-glance at some events at home. Their gods, Tacitus 
chooses to call Merenry, Hercules, and Mars ; but he dis- 
tinctly says that the Germans had neither idols yor 
temples, but worshipped in sacred groves.{ Te also says 
that the Germans divined future events by pieces of 
sticks, by the duel, and by the movements of sacred 
horses. Their leaders might decide the less linportint 
matters, but the principal questions were settled at pulilic 
meetings. These assemblies were held at reeuliw inter- 
vals, were opened by the priest, were presided over hy 
the chief, and decided all public affairs. Tacitus remarks 

* Cusar, Bell. Gall., 1. 86, 39, 48, 50; VI. Dele 20. 

+ “ Preliis ambiguus, bello non victus.” — Aunalg, IL, 88. 

t Tacitus, Germania, §§ 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9. 
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that the spirit of hberty goes to such an extreme among 
the Germans as to destroy regularity and order. They 
will not be punctual at their meetings, lest it should seem 
as if they attended because commanded to come.* —Mar- 
riage was sacred, and, unlike other heathen nations, they 
were contented with one wife. They were affectionate 
aud constant to the marriage vow, which meant to the 
pure German woman one husband, one life, one body, and 
one soul. The ancient Germans, like their modern de- 
scendants, drank beer and Rhemsh wine, and were divided 
into numerous tribes, who afterward reappeared for the 
destruction of the Roman Empire, as the Goths, Vandals, 
Lombards, and Franks. 

The Scandinavians were a branch of the great German 
family. Their langue, the old Norse, was distinguished 
from the Alemannic, or Migh German tongue, and from 
the Saxonic, or Low German tongue. From the Norse 
have been derived the languages of Iceland, of the Fer- 
roe Isles, of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. From the 
Germanic branch have come German, Dutch, Anglo- 
Saxon, Miso-Gothic, and English. It was im Seandimavia 
that the Teutonic race developed its special civilization 
and religion, Cut off from the rest of the world by 
stormy seas, Che poople could there untold thei ideas, 
and become theniselves. It is therefore to Scandinavia 
that we must go to study the German religion, and to 
find the influence exercised on modern civilization and 
the present character of Europe. This influence has been 
freely acknowledged by great historians. 

Montesquieu says : + — 


“The ereat prerogative of Scandinavia is, that it afforded 
the great resource to the liberty of Murope, that is, to almost 
all of liberty there is among men. The Goth Jornandes calls 
the North of Europe the forge of mankind. I would rather 
call it the forge of those instruments which broke the fetters 
manufactured in the South.” 


Geijer, in his Swedish History, tells ug :— 
* “Tilud ex libertate vitium, quod non simul, nec ut jussi, con- 


veniunt.”’— Germania, § 11. 
+ Esprit des Loix. 
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“ The recollections which Scandinavia has to add to thosu 
of the Germanic race are yet the most antique in character 
and comparatively the most original. They offer the com- 
pletest remaining example of a social state existing previously 
to the reception of mfluences from Rome, and in duration 
stretching onward so as to come within the sphere of historical 
light.” 


We do not know how much of those old Northern ideas 
may be still mingled with our ways of thought. The 
names of their gods we retain in those of our week- 
days, — Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Priday, 
Their popular assemblies, or Things, were the origin oi 
our Parliament, our Congress, and our general assemblies, 
Tf from the South came the romantic admiration of woman, 
from the North came a better respect for her rights and 
the sense of her equality. Our trial by jury was imme- 
diately derived from Seandinavia ; and, according to 
Montesquieu, as we have seen, we owe to the North, as 
the greatest inheritance of all, that desire for freulon 
which is so chief an clement in Christian civilization. 

Scandinavia proper consists. of those regions now occu- 
pied by the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
The geographical peculiarity of this country is its pvox- 
nity everywhere to the sea, and the great extent of jts 
coast line. The great peninsula of Sweden and Norway, 
with the Northern Ocean on its west, the Baltic and Guill 
of Bothnia on its east, penetrated everywhere by cveeks, 
friths, and arms of the sea, surrounded with innumerable 
islands, studded with lakes, and cleft with rivers, is alsa 
unrivalled, except by Switzerland, in the sublime aid 
picturesque beauty of its mountains, The other peninsula, 
that of Denmark, surrounded and penetrated also every- 
where by the sea, differs in being almost level; Visiny 
nowhere, at its highest point, more than a thousand feet 
aboye the ocean. Containing an area of only twenty-two 
thousand square miles, it is so penetrated with bays 
and creeks ag to have four thousand miles of coast. 
Like the northern peninsula, it is also surrounded with 
a multitude of islands, which-are so crowded tovether, 
especially on its eastern coast, as to make an archipela; 
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It is impossible to look at the map of Europe, and not be 
struck with the resemblance in these particulars between 
its northern and southern geography. The Baltic Sea is 
the Mediterranean of Northern Europe. The peninsula 
of Denmark, with its multitudinous bays and islands, cor- 
responds to Greece, the Morea, and its archipelago. We 
have shown in our chapter on Greece that modern pveoeri- 
phy teaches that the extent of coast line, when compared 
with the superficial area of a country, is one of the essen- 
tial conditions of civilization. Who can fail to see the 
hand of Providence in the adaptation of races to the 
countries they are to inhabit ? The great tide of human 
life, flowing westward from Central Asia, was divided into 
currents by the Caspian and Black Seas, and by the lofty 
range of mountains which, under the name of the Cau- 
casus, Carpathian Mountains, and Alps, extends almost in 
an unbroken line from the western coast of the Caspian 
to the northern limits of Germany. The Teutonic races, 
Germans, Saxons, Franks, and Northmen, were thus de- 
termined to the north, and spread themselves along the 
coast and peninsulas of the Northern Mediterranean. The 
other branch of the great Indo-European variety was 
distributed through Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, Southern 
France, Italy, and Spain. Each of these wast European 
families, stimulated to mental and moral activity by is 
proximity to water, developed its own peculiar forms of 

national character, which were afterwards uniteck in mocd- 
ern European society. The North developed individual 
freedoin, the South social organization. The North gave 
force, the South culture. From Southern Europe came 
literature, philosophy, laws, arts; from the North, that 
respect for individual rights, that sense of personal dig- 
nity, that energy of the sinele soul, which is the essential 
equipoise of a high social culture. These two -elements, 
of freedom and civilization, always antagonist, have been 
in most ages hostile. The individual freedom of the 
North: has been equivalent to barbarisin, and from time to 
time las rolled down a destroying deluge over the South, 
almost sweeping away its civilization, and overwhelming 
in a common ruin arts, literature, and laws. On the 
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other hand, civilization at the South has passed into 
luxury, has produced effeminacy, till individual freedom 
has been lost wider grindine despotism. But in iod- 
ern ciyilization a third element has been added, which 
has brought these two powers of Northern freedom iui 
Southern culture into eyuipoise and harmony. This 
new element is Christianity, which develops, at the same 
time, the seuse of personal responsibility, by teaching the 
individual destiny and worth of every soul, and also the 
mutual dependence and interlacing brotherhood of «lj 
human society. This Christian element in modern civil- 
ization saves it lrom the double danger of a relaysu 
into barbarism on the one hand, and a too refined luxury 
on the other. The nations of Europe, to-day, which ave 
the most advanced in civilization, literature, and art, tre 
also the most deeply pervaded with the love of freedum ; 
and the most civilized nations on the globe, instead of 
being the most cficininate, are also the most powerful. 

The Scandinavian people, destined to play so important 
apart in the history of the world, were, as we have said, 
abraneh of the great Indo-European variety. We hava 
seen that modern ethnology teaches that all the rae 
Which inhabit Huvope, with some trifling execptions, lige 
lon to oue family, which originated in Central Asia. 
This has appeared and is proved by means of glossoloyy, 
or the science of Janeuage. The closest resemblance 
exists between the seven linenistic families of Hindostan, 
Persia, Greece, Rome, Germany, the Kelts, and the Slavi; 
and it isa most striking fact of human history, that from 
the earliest period of recorded time down to the present 
day a powerful people, speaking a language belonging to 
one or other of these races, should have in a ereat micas- 
ure swayed the destinies of the world. 

Before the birth of Christ the peninsula of Denmark 
was called by the Romans the Cimbrie Chersonesus, or 
Cimbrie pevinswla. This name eame from the Cimbri, a 
people who, one hundved and eleven years before Christ 
almost overthrew the Roman Republic, exciting more 
terror than any event since the days of Hannibal. More 
than three hundred thousand men, issuing from the pe- 
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ninsula of Denmark and the adjacent regions, poured like 
a torrent over Gaul aud Southern Germany. ‘They met 
and overthrew in succession four Roman armies; until, 
finally, they were conquered by the military skill and ge- 
nius of Marius. After this eruption was checked, the creat 
northern volcano slumbered tor centuries. Other tribes’ 
from Asia— Goths, Vandals, Huns —combined in the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire. At last theimhabitants 
of Scandinavia appearagain auder the name of Northmen, 

invading and conquering Nneland in the fifth century as 
Saxons, in the ninth century as Danes, and in the elev - 
enth as Normans agaim overruuning Eneland and France. 
But the pecuhlarity of the Scaudinavian invasions was 
their maritime character. Daring and skilful navigators, 
they encountered the tempests of the Northern Ocean and 
the heavy roll of the Atlantic in vessels so small and 
slight that they floated like egeshells on the surface of 

the waves, and ran up the rivers of France and Eneland, 
“les, of miles, without check from shallows or rocks. 

In these fragile barks they made also the iost extraor- 
dinary Bie discoveries. The sea-kines of Norway 
discovered Iceland, and settled it A. Dp. 860 and A. b. 874. 
They discovered and settled Greenland A. bp, 982° and 
A. pb. 986. On the western coast of Greenland they 
planted colonies, where churches were ult, and diocesan 

bishoprics established, which lasted between four and five 
hundred years. Vinally, mm a. b. 1000, they discovered, 

by sailing from Greenland, the coast of Labrador, Nova 
Scotia, aud Massachusetts Bay ; and, five hundred years 
before the discovery of Columbus, pathiered erapes and 
built houses on the southern side of Cape Cod. a 
facts, long conside red mythical, have been established, to 
the satisfaction of European scholars, by the publication 
of ahdlandis contemporaneous wana ils. This remarkable 
people have furnished nearly the whole pi ae af 

England by means of the successive conquests of Saxon, 

Danes, and Normans, driving the WKeltic races int the 
mountainous reeions of Wales and North Scotland, 
where their descendants still remain, Colonizing them- 
selves also everywhere in Northern Europe, and even in 
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Italy and Greece, they have left the familiar stamp of 
their ideas and habits in all our modern civilization. 


§ 2. Idea of the Scandinavian Rel igion. 


The central idea of the Scandinavian belief was the 
free struggle of soul against material obstacles, the freu- 
dom of the Divine will in its conflict with the opposiny 
forces of nature. The gods of the Scandinavians were 
always at war. It was a system of dualism, in which 
Sunshine, summer, and growth were waging perpetual 
battle with storm, snow, winter, ocean, and terrestrial lire. 
As the gods, so the people. War was their business, cour- 
age their duty, fortitude their virtue. The conflict of life 
with death, of freedom with fate, of choice with necessity, 
of vood with evil, made up their history and dlestiny. . 

This conflict in the natural world was especially ap- 
parent in the strugele, annually renewed, between siatm- 
mer and winter. Therefore the light and heat gods were 
their friends, those of darkness and cold their eneimios, 
For the same reason that the burning heat of suramer, 
Typhon, was the Satan of Keypt; so in the North the 
Joruns, ice-giants, were the Scandinavian devils, 

r o . . . 

Vhere are some virtues which are naturally associated 
together, such as the love of truth, the sense of Justice, 
courage, and personal independence. There is an oppo- 
site class of virtues in like manner naturally grouped to- 
gether, —sympathy, mutual helpfulness, and a tendeney 
to social organization. The serious antagonism in the 
moral world is that of truth and love. Most cases of 
conscience which present a real difficulty resolve them- 

* See, for the history and relizion of the Teutonic and Seandinaviiy 
race, Cesar; Tacitus; Grimm’s Deutsche Mytholowie ; Geschichte wod 
System der Altdeutschen Religion, von Wilhelin Miller; Norther My- 
thology, by Benjamin Thorpe ; The Sea-Kings of Norway, by 8. Laing; 
Manual of Scandinavian Mythology, by G. Pigott; Literature and Po: 
mance of Northern urope, by William and Mary Howitt; Die Mlda, 
von Karl Simrock ; Aryan Mythology, by George W. Cox ; Norse Tales, 
by Dasent, ete. But one of the best ay well as the most accessible swine 
maries in English of this inythology is Mallet’s Northern Antiyuities, in 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. ‘This edition is edited by Mr. Blackwell 
with great judgment and learning. 
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selves into a conflict of truth and love. It is hard to be 
true without hurting the feelings of others; it is hard to 
sympathize with others and not yield a little of our in- 
ward truth. The same antagonism is found in the relig- 
ions of the world. The religions in which truth, justice, 
freedom, are developed tend to isolation, coldness, und 
hardness. On the other hand, the religions of brothev- 
hood and Iiunan sympathy tend to weakness, luxury, and 
slavery. 

The religion of the German races, which was the nat- 
ural growth of their organization and moral character, 
belonged to the first class. It was a religion in which 
truth, justice, self-respect, courage, freedom, were the es- 
sential elements. The gods were human, as in the Hel- 
lenic system, with rnoral attributes. They were finite 
beings and limited in their powers. They carried on a 
warfare with hostile and destructive agents, in which at 
last they were to be vanquished and destroyed, though a 
restoration of the world and the gods would follow that 
destruction. 

Such was the idea in all the faith of the Teutonic race 
The chief virtue of man was courage, his unpardonable 
sin was cowardice. “To fight a eood fieht,” this was the 
way lo Valhalla. Odin sent his Choosers to every battle- 
field to select the brave dead to become his companiuns 
in the joys of heaven. 


8 5. The Eddas and their Contents. 


We have observed that Iceland was settled from Nor- 
way in the ninth century. A remarkable social life grew 
up there, which preserved the ideas, manners, and relig- 
ion of the Teutonic people in their purity for many hun- 
dred years, and whose Eddas and Sagas are the chief 
source of our knowledve of the race. In this ultimate 
and barren region of the earth, where seas of ice make 
thousands of square miles desolate and inpenetrable, 
where icy masses, elsewhere glaciers, are here mountains, 
where volcanoes with terrible eruptions destroy whole 
regions of inhabited country in a few days with lava, vol- 
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canic sand, and boiling water, was developed to its highest 
depree the purest form of Scandinavian life. 

The religion of the Scandinavians is contained In the 
Eddas, which are two, — the poetic, or elder Edda, can- 
sisting of thirty-seven poems, first collected and jub- 
lished at the end of the eleventh century; and the 
younger, or prose Edda, ascribed to the celebrated Sore 
Stiurleson, bom of a distinguished Icelandic faumly in ihe 
twelith century, who, alter leading a turbulent and iain. 
bitious life, and being twice chosen supreme mavisirate, 
was killed a. p. 1241. The principal part of the prose 
Kida is a complete synopsis of Scandinavian my tholowy 

The elder Edda, which is the fountain of the wythiol- 
ogy, consists of old songs and ballads, which had come 
down from an innnemorial past in the mouths of the 
people, but were first collected and committed to writ- 
ing by Sewmund, a Christian pniest of Iceland in the 
eleveuth century. Ife was a Bard, or Scald, as well ag 
a priest, and one of his own poems, “The Sun-Song,” is 
in his Edda. This word “Edda” means “ ereat-eraud- 
mother,” the aucient mother of Scandinavian knowledye. 
Or perhaps this name was given to the lecends, repeated 
hy grandmothers to their erandelildren hy the vast fire- 
sides af the old tirm-houses in Leeland, 

This rhythunical dda consists of thirty-seven poonis.* 
It is in two parts, —the first contuimme mythical poenis 
concerning the gods and the creation; the second, the 
legends of the heroes of Seandinavian history. This 
latter portion of the Edda has the original and aucient 
fragments from which the German Nibelungen-lied was 
afterward derived, These songs are to the German yoon 
What the ante-ITomeric ballad literature of Greece about 
Troy and Ulysses was to the Iliad and Odyssey as ve- 
duced to unity by Jfomer, 

The first pocin in the first part of the poetic Eddy is 
the Voluspa, or Wisdom of Vala. The Vala was & prophi- 

* See Die Fdda, ‘von Karl Simrock. Stuttgart, 1855. Literature and 
Roumanee of Northern Lurope, by William and Mary Howitt. London, 
1852, Gesehichte wid System’ der Altdeutschen Religion, yon Wil: 


helm Miiller, Gottingen, 1844, Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, edited 
by Blackwell, in Bolin's Antiquarian Library, 
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etess, possessing vast supernatural knowledge. Some 
antiquarians consider the Vala to be the same as the 
Nornor, or Fates. ‘They were dark beings, whose wisdom 
was fearful even to the gods, resembling in this the Greek 
Prometheus. The Voluspa describes the universe hetore 
the creation, in the morning of time, before the great 
Ymir lived, when there was neither sea nor shore nor 
heaven. It begins thus, Vala speaking : — 


‘© T command the devout attention of all noble souls, 
Of all the high and the low of the race of Heimdall ; 
T tell the doings of the All-Father, 
In the most anvient Sagas which come to my mind. 


“There was an age in which Yiir lived, 
When was no sea, nor shore, nor salt waves ; 
No earth below, nor heaven above, 

No yawning alyyss and uo grassy land, 


‘© Till the sons of Bors lifted.the dome of heaven, 
And ereated the vast Midgard (earth) below ; 
Then the sun of the south rose above the mountains, 
And green grasses made the ground verdant. 


“The sun of the ssuth, companion of the moon, 
Held the horses of heiven with his right hand ; 
The sun knew uot what its course should be, 
The moon kovw not what her power should be, 
Phe stars knew wot where their places were. - 


Then the connsellors went into the hall of judgment, 
And the all-holy gods held a council. 

They gave names to the night and wew moon ; 

They called to the morning and to midday, 

To the afternoon and evening, arranging the times.” 


The Voluspa goes on to describe how the gods assem- 
bled on the field of Tda, and proceeded to create metals 
and vegetables ; after that the race of dwarfs, who preside 
over the powers of nature aud the mineral world, Then 
Vala narrates how the three gods, Odin, Honir, and Lodur, 
“the mighty and imild Aser,” found Ask and Minbla, the 
Adam and Eve of the Northern legends, lying without soul, 
sense, motion, or color, Odin gave them their souls, Wonir 
their intellects, Lodur their blaod and colored flesh, Then 
comes the description of the ash-tree Yoevdrasil, of the three 
Norng, or sisters of destiny, who tell the Aser their doom, 
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and the end and renewal of the world; and how, at last, 
one being mightier than all shall arrive: 


** Then comes ihe mighty one to the council of the gods, 
He with strength from on high who guides all things, 
He decides the strife, he puts an end to struggle, 

He ordains eternal laws.” 


In the same way, in the Song of Hyndla, another of 
the poems of this Edda, is a prediction of one who shall 
come, mightier than all the gods, and put an end to the 
strife between Aser and the giants, The song begins :—~ 

* Wake, maid of maidens! Awake, my friend ! 
Hyndla, sister, dwelling in the glens ! 


Tt is night, it is cloudy ; let us ride together 
To the sacred place, to Valhalla.” 


Hyndla sings, alter describing the heroes and princes 
born of the gods : — 


One shall be born higher than all, 
Who yrows strong with the strength of the earth ; 
He is famed as the greatest of rulers, 
United with all nations as brethren. 


* © But one day there shall come another mightier than he ; 
But T dare not mame his name. 
Few ure able tu see beyond 
The great battle of Odin and the Wolf.” 


Among the poems of the elder Edda is a Book of Proy- 
erbs, like those of Solomon in their sagacious observa- 
tions on human life and manners, ‘It is called thy 
Havamal. At first we should hardly expect to find thess 
maxims of worldly wisdom among a people whose chict 
business was war. But war develops cunning as well as 
courage, and baitles are won by eraft no less than by 
daring. Consequently, among a warlike people, Sagacity 
is naturally cultivated. 

The Havamal contains (in its proverbial section) one 
hundred and ten stanzas, mostly quatrains. The follow: 
ing are speciunens : — 

1. ** Carefully consider the end 
Before you go to do anything, 


Nor all is uncertain, when the enemy 
Lies in wait in the house. 
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4. ‘ The guest who enters 
Needs water, a towel, and hospitality. 
A kind reception secures a return 
In word and in deed. 


7. “* The wise man, on coming in, 
Ts silent and observes, 
Hears with his ears, looks with his eyes, 
And carefully retlects on every event. 


11. “ No worse a companion can a man take on his journey 
Than drunkenness. 
Not.as good as many believe 
Is beer to the sons of men. 
The more one drinks, the less he knows, 
And less power las he over himself. 


26. ‘‘ A foolish inan, in company, had better be silent. 
Until he speaks no one observes his folly. 
But he who knows little does not know this, 
When he had better be silent. 


29. © Do not mock at the stranger 
Who comes trusting in your kindness ; 
For when he has warmed himself at your fire, 


He may easily prove a wise man. 


34. ‘* It is better to depart betimes, 
And not to £0 tov often to the same house. 
Love tires and turns to sadness 
When one sits tuo often at another man’s table. 


85. ** One’s own house, though small, is better, 
For there thou art the master. 
Tt makes a man’s heart bleed to ask 
For a midday meal at the house of another. 
86. ‘* One’s own house, though small, is better ; 


At home thou art the master. 
Two goats and a thatched root 
Ave better than begging. 


88. ‘It is hard to find a man so rich 
As to refuse a gift. 
It is hard to dind a man so eTLCTOUSs 
As to be always glad to lend, 


42. ‘Is there a man whom you distrust, 
And who yet can help you ¢ 
3e smooth in words and false in thought, 
And pay back his deceit with cunning. 


48. ‘‘ I hung my garments on two scarecrows, 
And, when dressed, they seemed 
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Ready for the battle. 
Unclothed they were jeered at by all, 


ox 
ro 


**Sinall asa grain of sand 
Is the small sense of a fool ; 
Very unequal is human wisdom. 
The world is made of two unequal halves. 


53. “* [tis well to be- wise ; it is not well 
To be too wise. 
fle has the happiest life 
Who knows well what he knows. 


b4. ** It is well to be wise ; not well 
To be too wise. 
The wise man’s heart is not glad 
When he knows too much, 

55. ** Two burning sticks placed together 
Will burn eutirely away. 
Man grows bright by the side of man } 
Alone, he remains stupid.” 


Such are the proverbs of the Havamal. This soit of 
proverbial wisdom may have come down from the duys 
when the ancestors of the Seandinavians left Gentil] 
Asin. It is like the fables aud maxims of the Hitopa- 
desa.* 

Another of these poems is called Odin’s Song of Runes 
Itunes were the Scandinavian alphabet, used tor lapidary 
inscriptions, a thousand of which have been discovered in 
Sweden, and three or four hundred in Denmark and Nuy- 
way, mostly on tombstones. This alphabet consists of 
sixteen letters, with the powers OF i, Us CH, Ont ie i 
N,1,A4,8,7T,B,L,M,Y. The letters RK, 1, T, and Byory 
nearly resemble the Roman letters of the same yalues 
A magical power was ascribed to these Runes, and they 
were carved ou sticks and then seraped off, and uscd vs 
charms. These rune-charms were of different Kinds, 
eighteen difiereut sorts are mentioned in this sou, 

A song of Bryuhilda speaks of different runes which 
she will teach Sigurd. “ Lunes of vielory must those 
know, to conquer thine enemies. They must be carved 
on the blade of thy sword. Drink-Runes must thoi 


Hitopadesa ; ov, Salutarry Connsels of Vishnu Sdrman. Translated 
from the Sanskrit by Francis Johuson. London and Hertford, 1348 
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know to make maidens love thee. Thou must carve them 
on thy drinking horn. Lwnes of freedom must thou 
know to deliver the captives. Sturm-Runes must thou 
know, to make thy vessel go sately over the waves. 
Carve them on the mast and the rudder. Herb-Runes 
thou must know to cure disease. Carve them on the 
bark of the tree. Speech-Runes must thou know to 
defeat thine enemy in council of words, in the Thing 
Mind-Lunes must thou know to have good and wise 
thoughts. These are the Book-Runes, and Help-Runes 

and Drink-Runes , and Power-Runes, precious for whoever 
can use them.” 

The second part of the poetic Edda contains the stories 
of the old heroes, especially of Sigurd, the Achilles of 
Northern romance. ‘There is also “the Sone of Volund, 
the Northern Smith, the German Vulcan, able to make 
swords of powerful tor: iper. These songs and ballads are 
all serious and vrave, and sometimes tender, having in 
them something of the solemn tone of the old Greek 
tragedy. 

The prose Edda, as we have said, was the work of 
Snorro Sturleson, born in [ceeland in 1178.* Tle proba- 
bly transcribed most of it from the manuscripts in his 
hands, or which were accessible to hin, and from the oral 
traditions which had been preserved in the memory of 
the Skalds, His other chief work was the Heimskrin- 
gla, or collection of Saga concerning the history of the 
Seandina ians. In his preface to this last book he says he 

“wrote it down from old stories told by intelligent peo- 
ple”; or from “ancicnt family registers containing the 
ieee of kings,” or from “old songs and ballads which 
our fathers had for their amusement.” 

The prose Edda begins with “'The deluding of Gylii,” 
an ancient king of Sweden, Ile was renowned for his 
wisdom and love of knowledeve, and determined to visit 
Asgard, the home of the AMsir, to learn something of the 
wisdom of the gods. They, however, foresee Ine his COM 
ing, prepared various illusions tu deceive him. Amoug 


* See Memoir of Suorro Sturleson, in Laiug’s Sea-Kings of Nor- 
way. 
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other things, he saw three thrones raised one above an- 
other. 


“He afterwards beheld three thrones raised one above an- 
other, with a man sitting on each of them. Upon his asking 
what the names of these lords might be, his guide answered ; 
‘He who sits on the lowest throne is a king; his maine is 
Har (the High or Lofty One) ; the second is Jafuhar (i. ¢. 
equal to the High); but he who sitteth on the highest throne 
is called Thridi (the Third)’ Har, perceiving the struger, 
asked him what his errand was, adding that he should be yel 
come to eat and drink without cost, as were all those who re 
mained in Hava Hall. Gangler said he desired first to ascer- 
tain whether there was any person present renowned for his 
wisdom. 

“Tf thou art not the most knowing,’ replied Har, ‘1 four 
thou wilt hardly return safe. But go, stand there below, and 
propose thy questions ; here sits one who will be able to an- 
swer them.’ 

“Gangler thus began his discourse : ‘Who is the first, or 
eldest of the gods ?’ 

“In our lanpuage,’ replied Har, ‘he is called Alfadir (All- 
Father, or the Pather of All) ; but in the old Asgard ho had 
twelve names,’ 

** Where is this God?’ said Gangler; ‘what is his power | 
aul what hath he done to display his glory 1’ 

“ “Tle liveth,’ replied Har, ‘from all ages, he governeth all 
realms, and swayeth all things great and small.’ 

““* He hath formed,’ added Jafnhar, ‘heaven and earth, and 
the air, and all things thereunto belonging.’ 

“And what is more, coutinued hridi, ‘he hath made 
man, and given him « soul which shall live and never perish, 
though the body shall have mouldered away, or have been 
burnt to ashes. And all that are righteous shall dwell with 
him in the place called Gunli, or Vingolf; but the wicked shall 
go to Hel, and thence to Nithhel, which is below, in the ninth 
world,’” 


Of the creation of the world the Eddas thus speak: 
In the day-spring of the aves there was neither seas nor 
shore nor relreshing breeze; there was neither earih 
below nor heaven above. The whole was only one vast 
abyss, without herb and without seas. The sun had no 
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palace, the stars no place, the moon no power. After this 
there was a bright shining world of flame to the South, 
and another, a cloudy and dark one, toward the North. 
Torrents of venom flowed from the last into the abyss, 
and froze, and filled it full of ice. But the air cozed up 
through it in icy vapors, which were melted into living 
drops by a warm breath from the South ; and from these 
came the giant Ymir, From him came a race of wicked 
giants. Afterward, from these same drops of fluid seeds, 
children of heat and cold, came the mundane cow, 
whose milk fed the giants. Then arose also, in a myste- 
rious manner, Bor, the father of three sons, Odin, Vili, 
and Ve, who, after several adventures, — having killed 
the giant Yinix, and made out of his body Heaven and 
Earth, — proceeded to form a man and woman named 
Ask and Embla. Chaos having thus disappeared, Odin 
became the All-Father, creator of gods and men, with 
Earth for his wife, and the powerful Thor for his oldest 
son. So much for the cosmogony of the Kdda. 

On this cosmogony, we may remark that it belongs to 
the class of development, or evolution, but combined 
with a creation. The Hindoo, Gnostic, and Platonic 
theories suppose the visible world to have emaneted 
from God, by a suevession of fallings, from the most ab- 
stract spirit to the most concrete matter. The Greeks 
and Romans, on the contrary, suppose all things to have 
come by a process of evolution, or development from an 
original formless and chaotic matter. “The resemblance 
between ‘the Greek account of the origin of gods and 
men and that of the Scandinavians is striking. both 
systems begin in materialism, and are radically opposed 
to the spiritualism of the other theory ; and in its account 
of the origin of’ all things from uebulous vapors and heat 
the Edda reminds us of the modern scientific theories on 
the same sabject, 

After giviny this account of the formation of the world, 
of the gods, and the first pair of mortals, the Ndda next 
speaks of night and day, of the sun and moon, of the 
rainbow bridve from carth to heaven, and of the great 
Ash-tree where the gods sit in council. Night was the 
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daughter of a giant, and, like all her race, of a dark corn- 
plexion, She married one-of the A®sir, or children of 
Odin, and their son was Day, a child light and beautiful, 
like iis father. The Sunand Moon were two children, thu 
Moon being the boy, and the Sun the enl ; which peculiar- 
ity of oender still holds in the German language. The 
Edda gives them chariot and horses with which to di VG 
daily round the heavens, and supposes their speed ty he 
occasioned by their fear of two givantic wolves, from Journ 
heim, or the world of di wkness, which pursue them. ‘Piso 
rainbow is named Bil lrost, woven of three hues, and by 
this, as a bridge, the gods ride up every day to heaven 
from the holy fountain helow the earth. Near this fouu- 
tuin dwell three maidens, below the ereat ae tree, who 


decile every man’s fute. These Fates, o - Norns, are 
nalied Urd, Ve rel melt, and Skuld, — three ae meauing 
“past,” “ prese nt,’ >and “future” From Urd comes our 


word “ weird,” and the weird sisters of Shakespeare. The 
red in the rainbow is Durning fire, which prevents the frost- 
giuuts of Jotunheim from going up to heaven, which 
they otherwise mieht do. This region of the gods is 
called Asgard, and cont: uns Valhi la, where they feast 
every day, with all heroes who have died in battle; dvink- 
ing mead, but not out of their enemies’ skulls, as lias 
heen so often said. This mistake modern scholars haye 
attributed to a mistranslation of a word in the original, 
Which means “curved horns,” the passage being, “Soon 
shall we drink ale out of the’ curved branches of the 
skull,” that is, of an animal. Their food is the flesh of 
a boar, which is renewed every day. 

It is not to be supposed that Odin and the other pus 
lived quietly on their Olympus without adve mtures, 
Many entertaining ones are narrated in the Edda, had we 
roout to tell them. One of these deseribes the death of 
Baldur the Good, whom all beings loved. Having Leen 
tormented with bad dreams, indicating that his life was 
in danger, he told them to the assembled gods, who ade 
al creatures and things, living or dead, take an oath to 
do him no harm. This oath was taken by fire and water, 
iron wud all other ictals, stones, carths, diseases, poisons, 
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beasts, birds, and creeping things. After this, they 
amused themselves at their mecting in setting Baldur up 
as aluark; some hurling’ darts or shooting arrows at hin, 
and some cutting at him with swords and axes; and as 
nothing hurt him, it was accounted a great honor done 
to Baldur. But wicked Loki, or Loke, was envious at 
this; and, assuming the form of a woman, he inquired of 
the goddess who had administered the oath, whether all 
things had taken it. She said everything-except one 
little shrub called mistletoe, which she thought too young 
and feeble to do any harm. Therefore Loki got the 
mistletoe, and, bringing it to one of the gods, persuaded 
him to throw it at Baldur, who, pierced to the heart, fell 
dead. The gricf was immense. An especial messenger 
was despatched to Queen Hela, in Hell, to inquire if, on 
any terms, Baldur might be ransomed, For nine days 
and nivhts he rode through dark chasms till he crossed 
the river of Death, and entering the kingdom of Hela, 
made known his request. Hela replied that it should now 
be discovered whether Baldur was so universally loved as 
was represented ; for that she would permit him to retumn 
to Aseard if all creatures and all things, without excep- 
tion, would weep for lian. The vods then despatched 
messenvers through the world to beg all things to weep 
for Baldur, which they immediately did. ‘Then you 
might have seen, not only crocodiles but the most fero- 
cious beasts dissolved in tears. Fishes wept in the water, 
and birds in the air. Stones and trees were covered with 
pellucid dew-drops, and, for all we know, this general 
grief may have been the occasion of some of the deluges 
reported hy geology. The messengers returned, thinking 
the work donc, when they found an old hag sitting in a 
cavern, and beveed her to weep Baldur out of Hell. But 
she declared that she could gain nothing by so doing, and 
that Baldur might stay where he was, like other people 
as good as he; planting herself apparently on the great 
ut somewhat selfish principle of mon-intervention, © 
Balduy remains in ‘the halls of Hela. But this ol 
woman did not go unpunished. She was shrewdly sus- 
pected to be Loki himsel! in disguise, and ou myuiry so it 
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turned out. Whereupon a hot pursuit of Loki took place, 
who, after changing himselt’ into muny fornis, was cauvht 
and chained under sharp-pointed rocks below the earth, 
The adventures of Thor are very numerous. The 
pleasantest, perhaps, is the account of his Journey to 
Jotunheim, to visit his enemies, the giants of Cold” wad 
Darkness. On his way, being obliged to pass the night 
in the forest, he came to a spacious hall, with an open 
door, reaching from one side to the other’ In this he 
went to sleep, but being aroused by an awful earthquake, 
Thor and his companions crept into a chamber which 
opened out of the ball, When day came they found, 
sleepiny near them, an enormous giant, so large, that, as it 
appeared, they had passed the night in the thumb of his 
glove. They travelléd with him all day ; and the next 
night Thor considered himself justified in killing this elt, 
who was one of their enemies. ‘Three times he launched 
his mallet with fearful force at the giant’s head, and three 
times the giant awoke to inquire whether it was a leaf 
or an acorn which had fallen on his face. After taking 
leave of their enormous and invulnerable companion, they 
arrived at the abodes of Jétunheim, and the city of Ut- 
gard, and entered the city of the king, Uteard Loki. 
This king inquired what ereat feat Thor and his com- 
panions could do. One professed to be ‘a great eater > on 
Which the king of giants called one of his servants named 
Logi, and placed between them a trough filled with meat, 
Thor's companion ate his share, but Loei ate meat and 
bone too, and the trough into the, bargain, aud was con- 
sidered to have conquered. ‘Thor's other ColMpanion Was 
a great runner, and was set to run with a young man 
named Hugi, who so outstripped him that he reached the 
goal before the other had gone half-way. Then Thor was 
asked what he could do himself. He said he would 
engage In a drinking-match, and was presented with a 
Jarge horn, and was requested to enipty it at a sinele 
draught, which he expected casily to do, but on looking 
in the liquor seemed searcely diminished. The second 
time he tried, and lowered it slightly. A third, and it was 
still only sunk half an inch. Whereupon he was laughed 
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at, and called for some new feat. “We have a trifling 
game here,” answered the king, “in which we exercise 
none but children. It is merely to lift my cat from 
the eround.” Thor put forth his whole might, but could 
only lilt up one foot, and was laughed at again. Anery 
at this, he called for some one to wrestle with him. “ My 
men,’ said King Utgard, “ would think it beneath them to 
wrestle with thee, but let some one call my old nurse Eld, 
and let Thor wrestle with her.” A toothless old woman 
entered the hall, and alter a violent struggle Thor began 
to lose his footing, end went home excessively mortified. 
But it turned out afterward that all this was illusion. The 
three blows of the mallet, instead of striking the giant’s 
head, had fallen on a mountain, which he had dexterously 
put between, and made three deep ravines in it, which 
remain to this day. The triumphant eater was Mire itself, 
disguised as aman. The successful rmmer was Thought. 
The horn out of which Thor tried to drink was connected 
with the ocean, which was lowered a few inches by his 
tremendous draughts. The cat was the great Midgard 
Serpent, Which goes round the world, and Thor had actu- 
ally pulled the earth a little way out of its place ; and the 
old woman was Old Ave itself.* 

According to this mythology, there is coming a time in 
which the world will be destroyed by fire and atterward 
renewed, This will be preceded by awful disasters ; dread- 
ful winters; wars, and desolations on earth; cruelty and 
deceit ; the sun and inoon will be devoured, the stars 
hurled trom the sky, and the earth violently shaken. The 
Wolf (fenrir), the awful Midgard Serpent, Loki, and ILela 
come to battle with the gods, The great Ash-tree will 
shake with fear. The Wolf (Fenrir) breaks loose, and 
opeus his enormous mouth. The lower jaw reaches to 
the earth, and the upper to heaven. The Midgard sSer- 
pent, by the side of the Wolf, vomits forth floods: of 


* Tt would appear from this legend that the gods are idealizations of 
human will set over agaiust the powers of nature. The battle of the 
ods and giants represents the strugeles of the soul against the incxora- 
Phe laws of nature, freedom against fate, the spirit with the flesh, mind 
with matter, human hope with change, disappointment, loss; ‘the 
emergency of the case with the despotisin of the rule.” 
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poison, Heaven is rent in twain, and Surtur and the 
sons of Muspell vide through the breach. These are the 
childven of Light and Five, who dwell in the South, and 
who seem to belong neither to the race of gods nor to that 
of giants, but to a third party, who only interfere at {he 
close of the conflict. While the battle goes on between 
the gods and the giants they keep their eflulgent bands 
apart on the ficld of battle. Meantime Heimdall — door- 
keeper of the gods — sounds his mighty trumpet, which 
is heard through the whole universe, to summon the eos 
to conflict. The gods, or Afsir, and all the heroes of Val- 
halla, arm themselves and go to the field. Odin lights 
with the Wolf; Thor with the Midgard Serpent, whoin he 
kills, but being suffocated with the floods of venom dies 
huuself, The Wolf swallows Odin, but at that instant 
Vidar sets his foot on its lower jaw, and laying hold of 
the upper jaw tears it apart. He accomplishes this le- 
cause he has on the famous shoe, the materials of which 
have been colleeting for aves, it being made of the shreds 
of shoe-leather which are cut off in making shoes, and 
which, on this account, the religious Scandinavians were 
carclul to throw away. Loki and Heimdall tight aud 
kill cach other, Alter this Surtur darts fire over the 
Whole earth, and the whole universe is consumed. But 
then comes the restitution of all thines. There will rise 
out of the sea a new licaven and a new earth. Two gais, 
Vidar and Vali, and two luman beings, a man and 
woman, survive the conflasration, and with their deseend- 
ants occupy the heavens and earth. The suns of Thor 
come with their father’s hammer and put an end to war 
Baldur, and Wodur, the blind vod, come up from Hell, and 
the daughter of the Sun, more beautiful than its mother, 
occupies its place in the skies. 


8 4. The Gods of Scandinavia. 


We can give no better account of the Norse pantheon 
than by extracting the passages trom the prose Edda, which 
describe the gods. We take the translation in Mallet’s 
Northern Antiquities : — 
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“OF ODIN. 


“éT must now ask thee,’ said Gangler, ‘who are the gods 
that men are bound to believe in ft’ 

«éPhere are twelve gods,’ replied Har, ‘to whom divine 
honors ought to be rendered.’ 

«*Nor are the goddesses,’ added Jafuhar, ‘less divine and 
mighty.’ 

«<The first and eldest of the Atsir, continued Thridi, ‘ is 
Odin. He governs all things, and although the other deities 
are powerful, they all serve and obey him as children do their 
father, Frigga is his wife. She foresees the destinies of mien, 
but never reveals what is to come. For thus it is said that 
Odin himself told Loki, “Senseless Loki, why wilt. thou pry 
into futurity? Frigga alone knoweth the destinies of all, though 
she tclleth them never.” 

“¢Qdin is named Alfadir (All-father), because he is the 
father of all the gods, and also Valfudir (Choosing Father), be- 
cause he chooses for his sons all those who fall in combat. 
For their abode he has prepared Valhalla and Vingolf, where 
they are called HNinherjar (Heroes or Champions). Odin is abso 
called Wangagud, Haptagad, and umavud, and, besides these, 
was nataed in many ways when he went to King Geirraudr.’..,. 


on THOR, 


“+ now ask thee, said Cangler, ‘what are the names of 
the other gods} What are their functions, and what have they 
brought to pass ¢’ 

«<The mightiest of them,’ replied Har, ‘is Thor. He is 
called Asa-Thor and Auku-Thor, and is the strongest of gods 
and raen. His realia is uamed Thrédvéng, and his mansion 
Bilskirir, in which are five hundred and forty halls. It is 
the largest house ever built. Thus it is called in the Grinuts- 
mal ; — 

© ive hundred halls 
Aud forty more, 
Methinketh, hath 
Bowed Bilskimnir. 
Of houses roofed 
There ’s none | know 
My son’s surpassing.” 


« «Thor has a car drawn by two goats called Tanngniést and 
Tannerisnir. [rom his driving about in this car he is culled 
Auku-Thor (Chariotcer-Thor). He likewise possesses threo 
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very precious things. The first is a mallet called Mjolnin, 
which both the Frost and Mountain Giants know to their cost 
when they see it hurled against them in the air; and no wou- 
der, for it has split many a skull of their fathers and kindycd, 
The second rare thing he possesses is called the belt of strength 
or prowess (Mcgingjardir), When he girds it about him his di- 
Vine might is doubly auemented ; the third, also very precious, 
being his iron gauntlets, which be is obliged to put on when- 
ever he would lay hold of the handle of his mallet. ‘Thery ig 
ho Oe SO wise as to be able to relate all Thor’s marvellous ex- 
ploits, yet I could tell thee so many myself that hours would 
be whiled away ere all that I know had been recounted. 


“ee 


OF BALDUR. 

“*T would rather,’ said Gangler, ‘ hear something about the 
other -Esir’ 

“Phe second son of Odin,’ replied Har, ‘is Baldur, and it 
may be truly said of him that he is the best, and that all man- 
kind are loud in his praise. So fair and dazzling is he iu 
form and features, that rays of light seem to issue from hii ; 
aud thou mayst have some idea of the beauty of his hair 
when | tell thee that the whitest of all plants is called Baldu’s 
brow. Baldar is the mildest, the wisest, and the most eloquent 
of «ll the -Esir, yet such is his nature that the judement he 
has pronounced can never be altered. He dwells in the lioay 
enly miauision called Breidablik, in which nothiny unclean cur 
enter. Ag It is said,— 

“Tis Breidablik called, 
Where Baldur the Pair 
Flath built him a bower, 


In that land where | know 
Vhe least loathliness lieth.” ’ 


“COR NJORD, 


“¢The third god,’ continued Har, ‘is Njord, who dwells in 
the heavenly region called Noatéin. He rules over the winds, 
ad checks the fury of the sea and of fire, and iy therefore in- 
voked by seafarers wud fishermen. He is so wealthy that he 
can 2iv6 possessions and treasures to those who eall on hin 
for them. Yet Njord is not of the lineage of the Afsir, for ho 
was born and bred in Vanaheim. But the Vanir gave him as 
hostaye to the Aisir, receiving from them in his stead Lloonin, 
By this means was peace re-established between tho sir and 
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Vanir. Njird took to wife Skadi, the danghter of the giant 
Thjassi. She preferred dwelling in the abode formerly belong- 
ing to her father, which 1s situated among rocky mountains, in 
the region called Thrymheim, but Njord loved to reside near 
the sea. They at last agreed that they should pass together 
nine nights in Thrymbhein, and then three in Noattn. One 
dav, when Njérd came back from the mountains to Noatan, he 
thus sang ; — 
“© Of mountains I ’m weary, 

Not long was I there, 

Not more than nine nights ; 

Bat the howl] of the wolf 

Meihought sounded ill 

To the song of the swan-bird,” 


“¢To which Skadi sang in reply : — 
«* Neer can I sleep 

In my couch on the strand, 

Vor the screams of the sca-fowl. 

The mew as he comes 

Eyery morn from the main 

Is sure to awake me.” 


“¢Skadi then returned to the rocky mountains, and abode 
in Thrymbeim. There, fastening on her snow-skates and taking 
her bow, she passes her time in the chase of savage beasts, 
and is called the Ondur goddess, or Ondurdis. ... 


“op THE GOD FREY, AND THE GODDESS PREYJA. 

“¢Nird had afterwards, at his residence at Noatin, two 
children, « son named Frey, and a daupyhter called lreyja, 
both ok ther beautcous and mivhty. Trey is one of the most 
celebrated of the gods. He presides over rain and sunshine, 
and all the fruits of the carth, and should be invoked in order 
to obtain good harvests, and also for peace. He, moreover, 
dispenses wealth among men. reyja is the most propitious 
of the goddesses ; her abode in heaven is culled Folkvang. ‘Vo 
whatever field of battle she rides, she asserts her right to one 
half of the slain, the other half belonging to Odini eres : 


ee Or TYR. 

“¢ hore is Tyr, who is the inost daring’ and intrepid of all 
the gods. "Tis he who dispenses villor in war, hence warriors 
do well to invoke him, [t has become proverbial to say of a 
man who surpasses all others in valor that he is Z'yr-strong, ot 
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valiant as Tyr. A man noted for his wisdom is also said to 4,0 
“wise as Tyr.” Let ine give thee a proof of his intrepidicy, 
When the Alsir were trying to persuade the wolf, Fenrir, to 
let himself be bound up with the chain, Gleipnir, he, fearing 
that they would never alterwards unloose him, only consented 
on the condition that while they were chaining him he should 
keep Tyr’s right hand between his jaws. Tyr did not hesitate 
to put his hand in the monster’s mouth, but when Fenrir por- 
ceived that the Afsir had no intention to unchain him, he bir 
the hand off at that point, which has ever since been calle 
the wolf’s joint (dlflidr). From that time Tyr has had but 
one hand. He is not regarded as a peacemaker among men.’ 


“OP THE OTHER GODS. 


“ «There is another god,’ continued Har, ‘named Bragi, who 
is celebrated for his wisdom, and imore especially for his clo: 
quence and correct forms of speech. He is not only enincatly 
skilled in poetry, bat the art itself is called from his name 
Brag, which epithet is also applied to denote a distinguished 
poct or poetess, His wife is named Iduna. She keeps in a 
box the apples which the gods, when they feel old age ap- 
prouching, have only to taste of to become young again. It is 
in this manner that they will be kept in renovated youth watil 
Ravnaok. ly 

** One of the gods is Heimdall, called also the White God. 
He is the son of nine virgins, who were sisters, and is a very 
sacred and powerlul deity. He also bears the appellation of 
the Gold-toothed, on account of his teeth being of pure gold, 
and also that of MHallinskithi. His horse is called Gulltopp, and 
he dwells in Himinbjirg at the end of Bifriést. He*is tho 
warder of the gods, and is therefore placed on the borders of 
heaven, to prevent the giants from forcing their way over the 
bridge. He requires less sleep than a bird, and sees by nivht, 
as well as by day, a hundred miles around him. So acute is 
his car that no sound escapes him, for he can even hear the 
grass growing on the earth, and the wool on a sheep’s back. 
He has a horn called the Gjallar-horn, which is heard through- 
out the universe. cane 

“* Among the Adsir,’ continued Har,‘ we also reckon Hidur, 
who is blind, but extremely strong. Both gods and men would 
be very glad if they never had occasion to pronounce his mane, 
for they will long have cause to remember the deed perpetrated 


by his hand, 
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‘Another god is Vidar, surnamed the Silent, who wears 
very thick shoes. He is almost as strong as Thor himself, 
and the gods place great reliance on him in all critical con- 
junctures. 

“¢ Vali, another god, is the son of Odin and Rinda; he is 
bold in war, and an excellent archer. 

« ¢ Another is called Ullur, who is the son of Sif, and step- 
son of Thor. He is so well skilled in the use of the bow, wud 
can go so fast on his snow-skates, that im these arts no one can 
contend with him. He is also very handsome in his person, 
and possesses every quality of a warrior, wherefore it 1s belit- 
ting to invoke him in single combats. 

“<éThe name of another god is Forseti, who is the son of 
Baldur and Nanna, the daughter of Nef. He possesses the 
heavenly mansion called Glitnir, and all disputants at law who 
bring their cases before hin go away perfectly reconciled... . 


“Or LOKI AND IIS PROGENY. 


“There is another deity,’ continned Har, ‘reckoned in the 
number of the Alsir, whom some call the calumniator of the 
gods, the contriver of all fraud and mischief, and the disgrace 
of gods and men. ae namie is Loki or Loptur, He is the son 
of the giant Parbauuti..... Loki is handsome and well mace, 
but of a very fickle ant and most evil disposition, [le sir 
passes all beines in those arts called Cunning and Pertidy. 
Many a time has he ¢ xposed the wods to very great perils, wud 
often extricated them again by his artifices. 

“*Toki? continued Har, ‘has likewise had these childveu 
by Angurbodi, a giantess of Jétunheim. The-first is the wolf 
Fenrir; the second Jirmungand, the Midgard serpent; the 
third Hela (Death). The gods were not long ignorant that 
these monsters continued to be bred up in Jétunheim, and, 
havine had recourse to divination, became aware of all the 
evils they would have to suffer from them ; thei being sprung 
from such a mother was a bad presage, and fyom such a sire, 
one still worse. All-father therefore deemed it advisable to 
send one of the gods to bring them to him. When they came 
he threw the serpent into that deep ocean by whic h the earth 
is engirdled. Tut the monster has grown to such an enor 
mous size that, holding his tail in his mouth, he enoirclos the 
whole earth. Hela he cast into Niflheim, and gave her power 
over nine worlds (regions), into which she distributes those 
who are sent to her, that is to say, all who die through sick- 
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ness or old age. Here she possesses a habitation protected by 
excecdingly high walls and Strongly barred gates. Her hall is 
called Mlvidnir ; Hunger is her table ; Starvation, her knife ; 
Delay, her man ; Slowness, her maid ; Precipice, her thresh- 
old ; Care, her bed; and Burning Anguish forms the hang- 
ings of her apartments. ‘The one half of her body is livid, 
the other half the color of human flesh. She may therefore 
eusily be reconized ; the more so, as she has a dreadfully 
stern and grim countenauce, 

“*The wolf Fenrir was bred up among the gods; but ‘Tyr 
alone had the darine to go and feed him, Nevertheless, when 
the gods perceived that he every duy increased prodiviously in 
size, aud that the oracles warned them that he would one diy 
become fatal to them, they determined to make a very strong 
iron feiter for him, which they called Lieding. Taking this 
fetter to the wolf, they bade him try his strength on it. Ten- 
rir, perceiving that the enterprise would not be very ciheult 
for him, let them do what they pleased, and then, by great 
muscular exertion, burst the chain, and set himself at liberty, 
The gods, having secn this, made another fetter, half as strong 
aguin as the former, which they called Dr6émi, and prevailed 
on the wolf to put it on, assuring him that, by breaking: this, 
he would give an undeniable proof of his vigor. 

e The wolf saw well chouch that it would not be so easy 
to brenk this fetter, but finding at the same time that his 
strength had increased sinee he broke Lieding, and thinking 
that he could never become famous Without running some risk, 
voluntarily submitted to be chained. When the gods told hin 
that they had finished their task, Fenrir shook himself violent- 
ly, stretched his limbs, rolled on the ground, and at last burst 
his chains, which flew in pieces all around him. He thus 
freed himself from Dréini, which gave rise to the proverl * ae 
leysa or ledsingi Su at drepa or dréma” (to get loose out of 
Lading, or to dash out of Drémi), when anything is to be ac- 
coruplished by strong: efforts. 

“* After this, the gods despaired of ever being able to lind 
the wolf; wherefore All-father sent Skirnir, the messenger of 
Frey, into the country of the Dark Elves (Svartalfahein) to 
engage certain dwarfs to make the fetter called Gleipnir. It 
was fashioned out of’ six things ; to wit, the noise made by tho 
footfall of a cat; the beards of women ; the roots of stoues ; 
the sinews of bears; the breath of fish ; and the spittle of 
birds. Though thou mayest not have heard of these things 
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before, thou mayest easily convince thyself that we have not 
been telling thee lies. Thou must have seen that women 
have no beards, that cats make no noise when they run, and 
that there are no roots under stones. Now | know what has 
been told thee to be equally true, although there may be some 
things thou art not able to furnish a proof of? 

“*T believe what thou hast told me to be true,’ replied 
Gangler, ‘for what thou hast adduced in corroboration of thy 
statement is conceivable. But how was the fetter smithied ?’ 

“<«Thig I can tell thee,’ replicd Har, ‘that the fetter wus as 
smooth and soft as a silken string, and yet, as thou wilt pres- 
ently hear, of very great strength. When it was brought to 
the gods they were profuse in ‘their thanks to the messenger 
for the trouble he had given himself; and taking the wolf 
with them to the island called Lyngyvi, in the Lake Amsvartnir, 
they showed him the cord, and expressed their wish that he 
would try to break it, assuring him at the same time that it 
was somewhat stronger than its thinness would warrant a per- 
son in sup posing it to be. They took it themselves, one after 
another, in their hands, and after attempting im vain to break 
it, said, ‘Thou alone, [enrir, art able to accomplish such a 
feat.” 

“<¢« Methinks,” replied the wolf, “that I shall acquire no fame 
in breaking such a slender cord; but if any artifice has been 
@uployed in making if, slouder though it seems, it shall never 
come on diy feet.” 

“<The gods assured him that he would easily break a limber 
silken cord, since he had already burst asunder iron fetters 
of the most solid construction. “ But. if thou shouldst not 
succeed in breaking it,” they added, “thou wilt show that 
thou art too weak to cause the gods any fet ear, and we will not 
hesitate to set thee af liberty without del: ay. 

“¢eT tear me much,” replied the wolf, “ that if ye once bind 
me so fust that | shall be unable to free myself by my own 
efforts, ye will be in no haste to unloose me. Loath am |, 
therefore, to have this cord wound round me; but in order 
that ye may not doubt my courage, L will consent, provided 
one of you put his hand ito my mouth as a pledge that ye 
intend me no deceit.” 

“©The gods wistfully looked at each other, and found that 
they had only the choice of two evils, until Tyr stepped for- 
ward and intrepidly put his right hand between the monster's 
jaws. Hercupon tho yous, having tied up the wolf, he forcibly 
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stretched himself, as he had formerly done, and used all his 
might to disengage himself, but the more efforts he made, thu 
tighter became the cord; until all the gods, except 'l'yr, who 
lost his hand, burst into laughter at the sight. 

“¢When the gods saw that the wolf was effectually bound, 
they took the chain called Geloja, which was fixed to the fetter, 
and drew. it through the middle of a large rock named (jill, 
which they sank very deep into the earth ; afterwards, to make 
it still more secure, they fastened the end of the cord to a 
snassive stone called hviti, which they sank still deeper, 
The wolf made in vain the most violent efforts to breaks loose, 
and, opening his tremendous juws, endeavored to bite then, 
The gods, secing this, thrust a sword into his mouth, which 
pierced his under jaw up to the hilt, so that the point touched 
the palate. He then began to howl horribly, and since that 
time the foam flows continually from his mouth in such 
abundance that it forms the river called Von. There will he 
remain until Magnarok.’” 


There are also goddesses in the Valhalla, of whoin the 
Edda mentions Frigga, Saga, and many others, 


§ 5. Resemblance of the Scandinavian M 
Lorouster, 

These are the main points of the Scandinavian my thol- 
ovy, the resemblance of which to that of Zoroaster has 
been often remarked.“ Kach is a dualism, having its 
good and evil gods, its worlds of light and darkiess, in 
Opposition to each other. ach has behind this dualisin 
a dim presence, a vague monotheism, a supreme God, 
infinite and eternal. In each the evil powers ave for 
the present conquered and bound in some gubterrancan 
prisons, but are hereafter to break out, to battle with 
the gods and overcome them, but to be destroyed them- 
selves at the same time. Lach system speaks of a great 
conflagration, in which all things will be destroyed ; to he 
followed by the ereation of a new earth, more beautiful 
than the other, to be the abode of peace and joy The 
dity of man in each system is war, though this war in 
the Avesta is viewed ratheras moral confhet, while in the 

| 


Edda it is taken more grossly for physical struggle. The 
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tone of the theology of Zoroaster is throughout higher 
and more moral than that of the Scandinavians. — Its 
doctrine of creation is not a mere development by a dark, 
unintelligent process, nor, on the other hand, is it a Hin- 
doo or Gnostic system of emanation, It is neither pure 
materialism on the one hand nor pantheism on the other ; 
but a true doctrine of creation, for an intelligent and 
moral purpose, by the conscious and free act of the Cre- 
ator. But in many of the details, again, we find a sin- 
gular correspondence between these two systems. Odin 
corresponds to Ormazd, Loki to Ahriman, the A‘sir to the 
Amschaspands, the giants of J6tunheim to the Dac- 
yas. So too the ox (Adudab) is the equivalent of the 
giant Ym, and the creation of the man and woman, 
Meshia and Meshiane, is correlated to Ask and Embla. 
Baldur resembles the Redeemer Sosiosh. The bridge, 
Bifrost, which goes up to heaven, is the bridge Chinevat, 
which goes from the top of Albordj to heaven. The dog 
Sirius (Sura), the watchman who keeps guard over the 
abyss, seems also to correspond to Surtur, the watchman 
of the lmminous world at the South. The earth, in the 
Avesta, is called Hethra, aud by the ancient Germans aid 
Scandinavians, Hertha, —the name given by Tacitus to 
this goddess, signifying the earth, in all the Teutonic hiu- 
guaves. In like manner, the German name for heaven, 
Himmel, is derived from the Sanskrit word “ Himmiala,” 
the name of the Hinmalah Mountains in Central Asia, 
believed by the ancient inhabitants of Asia to be the resi- 
dence of their gods.* 


§ 6. Scandinavian Worship. 


The religious ceremonies of the Scandinavians were 
simple. ‘Their worship, like that of the followers of 
Zoroaster, was at first held in the open air ; but im later 
times they erected temples, some of which were quite 

* Physical cireumscunces produced alterations in the mythologies, 
whose origin was the sume, Thus, Loki, the god of fire, belongs to the 
Asir, because fire is hostile to frost, but represents the treacherous and 
evil subterranean fires, which in Iceland destroyed with lava, sand, and 


builing water more than was injured by cold. 
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splendid. There were three great festivals in the year, 
The first was at the winter solstice, and on the longest 
mht of the year, which was called the Mother Night, 
as that which produced the rest. This great feast was 
called Yul, whence comes the English Yule, the old vate 
for Christmas, which festival took its place wheu the 
Scandinavians became Christians, Their festival was in 
honor of the sun, and was held with sacrifices, feastiny, 
and great mirth. The second festival was in spring, in 
honor of the earth, to supplicate fruitful crops, The 
third was also in the spring, in honor of Odin. The sacti- 
fices were of fruits, afterward animals, and occasionally, 
in later times, human beings. The people believed in 
divine interposition, and also in a fixed destiny, but es- 
pecially in themselves, in their own force and courave, 
Some of them laughed at the gods, some challenved them 
to fight with them, and professed. to believe in nothing 
but their own mieht and main. One warrior cal)3 
for Odin, as a foeman alone worthy of his steel, and it 
was considered lawful to fieht the gods. The quicken- 
tee, or mountain-ash, was believed to possess ereat vir- 
tucs, on account of the aid it afforded to Thor on one 
oCrasion, 

Beside the priests, the Northern nations had their 
sovthisayers. ‘They also believed that by the power of 
ruucs the dead could be made to speak. These runes 
were called galder, and another kind of magic, mostly 
practised by women, was called seid. It was thoueht 
that these wise women possessed the power of roisiug 
and allaying storms, and of hardening the body go that 
the sword could not cut it. Some charms could vive 
preternatural strength, others the power of crossing the 
sea without a ship, of creating and destroying love, of as- 
suming different forms, of becoming invisible, of giving 
the evil eye. Garments could be chanmed to protect or 
to destroy the wearer. A horsv’s head, set on a stake, 
with certain imprecations, produced fearful mischief to a 
fow.* 


Very few remains of temples have been found in the 


* Northern Mythology, by Benjamin Thorpe. 
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North. But (as Laing remarks in his “ Sea-Kings of 
Norway ’) the most permanent remains of the religion of 
Odin are found in the usages and languages of the de- 
scendants of those who w orshipped him, These desceinid- 
ants all retam, in the names of Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, the recollections of the chief gods of this 
mythology. Mara (the nightmare) still torments the 
sleep of the Enghsh-speakine people ; and the Evil One, 
Nokke (so says Laing), is the ancestor of Old Nick. 

Every ninth year solemn sacrifices were held in the 
great temple at Upsal in Sweden. The king and all citi- 
zens of importance must appear in person and bring of- 
fermes. Crowds came together on these occasions, and 
no one was excluded, except: for some base or cow ardly 
action Nine human beings were sacrificed, usually cap- 
tives or slaves, but in times of great calamity even a 
king was made a victim. Karl I: ikon, of Norway, ot- 
fered lis son in sacrifice to obtain a victory over some 
pirates. The bodics were buried in groves, which thence 
were regarded as very sacred. One, called Odin’s grove, 
near the temple of Upsal, was sacred in every twig and 
leat. 


§ 7. Sovial Character, Maritime Discoveries, and Politicul 
fustitutions of the Scandinavians. 


Of the manners, customs, and habits of the Seandi- 
navians, we cannot speak at length. Society among them 
was divided into two classes, —the landholder or bonds- 
men, and the thralls or slaves. The duty of the last was 
to perform domestic service and till the ground, and they 
consisted of prisoners taken im war and their children. 
The business of the landholder or bondsman was war, 
and his chief virtne courage. His maxim was, to con- 
quer a single opponent, to attack two, not to yield 
three, and only to give way to four. To die in battle was 
their high ambition ; then they beheved that they should 
pass to the halls of Odin. Wing Ragnar died singing the 
pleasure of receiving death in battle, saying, “The hours 
of my life have passed away ; I shall die laughing.” Saxo, 
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describing a duel, said that one of the champions {¢H, 
laughed, and died. Lather than die in their bed, sone, 
when sick, leaped from a rock into the sea, Others, when 
dying, would be carried into a field of battle. Others 
induced.their friends to kill them. The Teelandic Sagas 
ave filled with stories of sinyle combats, or holm-ganys. 
When not fighting they were fond of feasting ; aud the 
man who could drink the most beer was counted the est. 
The custom of drinking toasts came fromthe North. As 
the English give the Queen, and we the President, as the 
first health on public uccasions, so they beein with a 
cup, first to Odin, and afterward to other deities, aud 
then to the memory of the dead, in what was called 
grave-beer. Their institutions were patriarchal ; the 
head of the fuinily was the chief of the tribe and also 
its priest. But all the freemen in a neighborhood tact in 
the Thing, where they decided disputes, laid down social 
rewiations, and determined on public measures. The 
Thing was, therefore, legislature, cout of Justice, and ex- 
ecutive council in one; and once a year, in some central 
place, there was held a similar mecting to settle the affairs 
of the whole country, called the Land-Thine or AlL-Thing, 
At tis the king was chosen for the whole COMMMUIILY, 
Who sometinies appointed subordinate officers called Yarls, 
or cards, to preside over large districts, Respect for 
Wolcn was aw marked trait among the Scandinavians, as 
Tacitus has noticed of their congeners, the Germans. They 
were admired for their modesty, sense, and force of chur- 
acter, rather than for the fascinations which the nations 
of the South prefer, When Thor described his atte 
with the sorceress, the answer was, “ Shame, Thor! to 
strike a woman!” The wife was expected to be indus- 
trious and domestic. She earvied the keys of the house : 
and the Sagas frequently mention wives who divorecl 
their husbands for some offenee, and took back their 
dowry. The Skalds, or Bards, had a high place and great 
distinction among this people. Their songs constitited 
the literature and history of the Scandinavians, and the 
people listened, not as to the inspiration of an individual 
mind, but to the pulsation of its own past life. Their 
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praises were desired, their satire feared, by the greatest 
heroes and kings. ‘Their style was figurative, sometunes 
bombastic, often obscure. 

Of the maritime expeditions of the Northmen we have 
already spoken. For many centuries they were the terror 
of Europe, North and South. The sea-kings of Norway 
appeared betore Constantinople im 866, and afterward a 
body-guard of the emperors of the Kast was composed of 
these pirates, who were ealled the Varangians. Even 
before the death of Charlemagne their depredations 
brought tears to his eyes; and after his death they pil- 
laged and burnt the principal cities of France, and even 
his own palace at Aix-la-Chapelle. They carried their 
arms into Spain, Italy, and Greece. In 844 a band of 
these sea-rovers sailed up the Guadalquiver and attacked 
Seville, then in possession of tle Moors, and took it, and 
afterward fought a battle with the troops of Abderah- 
man II. The followers of Mohammed and the worship- 
pers of Odin, the turbaned Moors and the fair-haired . 
Norwevians, here met, cach far from his original home, 
each having pursued a line of conquest, which thus came 
in contact at their furthest extremes. 

The Norvthmen in Italy sold their swords to different 
princes, and under Count Ratmalf built the city of Aversa 
in 1029.* In Sicily the Northern knights defeated the 
Saracens, and enabled the Greek Emperor to reconquer the 
island. Afterward they established themselves in South- 
ern Italy, and took possession of Apulia, A league formed 
against them by the Greek and German Emperors and the 
Pope ended in the utter defeat of the Papal and German 
army by three thonsand Normans, and they afterward re- 
ceived and held Apulia as a Papal fief. In 1060 Robert 
Guiseard beeame Duke of Apulia and Calabria, and at 
last of the whole kingdom of Naples. Sicily was con- 
quered by his brother, Count Roger, who, with a few 
Northimen, routed vast numbers of the Saracens and com- 
pleted the subjection of the island, after thirty years of 
war. Meantime lis brother Robert crossed the Adriatic 
and besieged and took Durazzo, after a fierce battle, im 


* Gibbon, Chap. LVI. 
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which the Scandinavian soldiers of the Greek Emperor 


fought with the Normans-descended from the same Sean- 
dinavian ancestors. 


§ 8. Melation of this System to Christianity. 


The first German nation converted to Christianity was 
that of the Goths, whose teacher was Ulphilas, born 318, 
consecrated a bishop in 348. Having made many con- 
verts to Christianity among his people, a persecution arose 
against them from the pagan Goths ; and in 305, Mm Conse- 
quence of this persecution, le sought and obtained leave to 
settle his converts in Masia. He preached with fervor, 
studied the Seripture in Greek and Latin, and made the 
first translation of the Bible into any German language, 
Fragments of lis Gothic version are preserved at Upsal 
This copy, called the “Codex Argenteus,” was captured by 
the Swedes at Prague during the Thirty Years’ War, This 
Inanuscript is of the sixth century, and, together with 
some palimpsests, is the only source of our knowledge of 
this ancient version.* 

Ulphilas was an Arian, and died confessing his faith in 
that formof Unitarianism. Neander sitys itis to the ered- 
it of the orthodox historians that they do not on that 
account abate anything of théir praise of Ulphilas for his 
great labors as a missionary, confessor, and doctor,  }is 
translation was, for a lone time, used all over Nurope hy 
the various tribes of German descent. 

Ulphilas, therefore, led the way in that work which re- 
sulted in one of the greatest events of modem history ; 
namely, the conversion of the German race to Christian- 
ity. It was by various families of this Teutonic stem —- 
Goths, Vandals, Saxons, Lombards, Bureundians, lrauks 
— that the Roman Empire was overthrown. If they had 
not been converted to Christianity before and iainy 
these conquests, what would have been the fate of Euro- 
pean civilization? The only bond uniting the modern 
and ancient world was the Christian faith, and this fill 


" Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Neander, Church History, Vol. IL 
Appendix, 
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was so adapted to the German character that it was 
everywhere accepted by them.* ‘The conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons by Augustin (a5, 597), of the Germans 
by Bonitace (A. D. 718 —755), of the Saxons (A. D. 803), 
and the universal downfall of German heathenism, was 
a condition sine qua non of that umion of Latin and 
Greek culture with the German vitality, which was at the 
root of modern European civilization. Previous to this 
the Visigoths were converted, as we have seen ; then the 
Ostrogoths; then the Vandals and Gepidw,— all in the 
fourth century. The Tanks became Christians in the 
fitth century, the Alemauni and Lombards in the sixth. 
All of these tribes were converted by Arian missionaries, 
except the Franks. But the records of these missions have 
perished, for the historians were Catholics, “who,” says 
Milman,* “perhaps destroyed, or disdained to preserve, 
the fame of Arian conquests to a common Christianity.” 
“Tt was a surprising spectacle,” says he, “to behold the 
Teutonic nations melting gradually into the general mass 
of Christian worshippers. In every other respect they 
were still distinct races. The conquering Ostrogoth o 
Visigoth, the Vandal, the Burgundian, the Frank, stood 
apart from the subjugated Kioman population, as an 
drined or territorial aristocracy. They maintain, in great 
part at least, their lows, their language, their habits, their 
character; in religion alone they are blended into one 
society, coustitute one church, worship at the same altar, 
and render allegiance to the same hierarchy. ‘This is the 
sinele bond of their common humanity.” 

The German races also established everywhere the 
feudal system, that curious institution, which has been 
the subject of so much discussion, and has perplexed the 
readers of history by its incongruities. These perplexi- 
ties, however, may perliaps be relieved if we see that the 
essential character ‘of this institution was this, that it 
was an army permanently quartered on a subject. people. 

* See. for the conversion of the German races, Gibbon ; Guizot, Ilis 
tory of Civilization ; Merivale, Conversion of the German Nations ; Mil- 
man, Latin Christianity ; Neanider, History of the Christian Church ; 
Hegel; Lecky, History of European Morals. 

+ Latin Cloistianity, Book 111 Chap. IL. 
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This definition contains the explanation ot the whole 
system, The Germans had overrun and conquered the 
Roman Empire. They intended to possess and retain it. 
But being much fewer in numbers than the conquered 
people, how could they do this ¢ Suppose that when the 
Confederate States had been conquered by the Uuion 
Anny it had been determined to hold them permanent- 
ly as a conquered territory, It could be done thus. 
First, the original inhabitants must be disarmed and put 
under stringent laws, like that of the curfew, ete. ‘hen 
to every private soldier in the Union Army a farm, say of 
fifty acres, would be assigned, on condition that whenever 
suminoned by the captain of lis company he would pre- 
sent himself armed to do military duty. In like manner 
the captam would receive, say a hundred acres, on eoudi- 
tion of appearing with his company when stammoned by 
his colonel Then thé colonel would receive five lun- 
dred acres, on condition of appearing with his regiinent 
when stuummonel by the general. The general (due, 
duke) jnust appear with his brigade when summoned 
by the commiander-in-chiel (¢mperator, emperor), and he 
would hold perhaps a thousand acres on this condition. 
All this land, thus held on condition of military seryice, 
would be held in fee, and would exemplity the actual 
foundation of we Whole feadal system, which was siuiply 
an arrangement by which a conquering army could hold 
down the conquered nation, 

Of course, such a system as this was one of tyranny 
and cruelty, and during several ceuturies it was tempored 
and softened only by the mediatorial intlaence .ot' the 
Christian Church. This was the only power strong enough 

shield the oppressed and to hold back the arm of the 
tyrant. Feudalisin served, no doubt, some useful pur- 
poses. It was a method of riveting tovether, with iron 
nails, the ee cas and conquered, until they could 
come info a union of a better kind. 

It was about the year L000 that the people of the 
North were converted to Christianity. This process of 
conversion Wis it lone time going on, and there were sey- 
eral relapses into paynnisin ; so that no precise time can 
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be fixed for the conversion of a single nation, much less 
for that of the different branches of the Scandinavian 
stock separately situated in Sweden and Denmark, Ice- 
land and Greenland, co colonized in Eneland and Nor- 
mandy. A mission was established in Denmark, A. pb. 822, 
and the king was baptized; but the overthrow of this 
Christian king restricted the labors of the missionary. 
An attempt was made in Sweden in 829, and the mission- 
ary, Anschar, remained there a year and a half; but the 
mission there established was soon overthrown, Uniting 
wisdom with his ardor, Anschar established at Hamburg 5 
schools where he educated Danish and Swedish boys to 
preach Christianity in their own language to their coun- 
trymen. But the Normans laid waste this C ity, and the 
Christian schools and churches were destroyed. About 
850 a new attempt was made in Sweden, and there the 
subject was laid by the king before his council or parlia- 
meut, consisting of two assemblies, and they decided to 
allow Christianity to be preached and praetised, apparent- 
ly on the ground that this new god, Christ, might help 
them in their dangers at sea, when the other gods could 
not. Aud thus, weeordine to the independent character of 
this people, Christiauty was neither allowed to be im- 
posed upon them by their king against their will, nor 
exchided from the use of those who chose to adopt ib. 
It took its chance with the old systems, and many of the 
Danes and Normans believed in worshipping both Odin 
and Christ at the same time. King Harold in Denmark 

during the last half of the tenth century, favored the spread 
of ¢ ‘hristianity, and was himself haptized with lis wile 
and son, believing at first that the Christian God was 
more powerful than the heathen gods, but finally coming 
to the conclusion that these last were only evil spirits. On 
the other hand, some of the Danes believed that Christ 
was a cod, and to be worshipped ; but that he was a less 
powerful god than Odin or Thor. The son of King Harold, 
in 990, retrrned to paganisin and dvove out the Christian 
priests; but his sou, Canute the Great, who began to 
rein in JO14, was converted to Christianity in Kneland, 
and became its zealous fiend. But these tierce warriors 
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made rather poor Christians. Adam of Bremen says; 
“They so abominate tears and lamentations, and all other 
signs of penitence which we think so salubrious, that they 
will neither weep for their own sins nor at the death of 
their best friends.” ‘Thus, in these Northern PELs, 
Christianity grew through one or two centuries, not like 
the imustard-seed, but like the leaven, infusing itsel! 
anore and more into their national life. According to the 
testimony of an eye-witness, Adam of Bremen, the Swedes 
were very susceptible to religious impressions. “ Thvy 
receive the preachers of the truth with great kindness,” 
says he, “if they are modest, wise, and able; and our 
bishops are even allowed to preach in their great public 
assemblies.” In Norway, Prince Hacon, in the middle of 
the tenth century, attempted to establish Chrisiiauty, 
which he had learned in England. . He proposed to the 
preat national assembly that the whole nation should 
renounce idolatry, worship God and Christ, keep Sundays 
as festivals, and Fridays as fasts. Great opposition was 
made, and there was danger of universal insurrection, go 
that the king had to yield, and even himself drink a 
toast to Odin and eat horse-flesh, which was a heathen 
practice, Subsequent kings of Norway introduced Chris- 
tianity again; but the people, though willing to be bap: 
tized, frequently continued Pagans, and only by degrees 
renounced, with their old worship, their habits of piracy, 
Lhe Icelanders embraced Christianity at their All-Thing 
im the year 1000, but with the condition that they might 
also continue thei old worship, and be permitted the eat- 
ing of lorse-tlesh and exposition of infants. When the 
AL-Thing broke up, the assembled multitudes went to the 
hot-baths to be baptized, preferring tor this rite hot water 
to cold. The Scandinavians seem at this period to lave 
lost their faith in their old religion, and to have been in a 
transition state. One warrior says that he relies more 
on his own strength and arms than upon Thor. Another 
says, “I would have thee know that I believe neither in 
idols nor spirits, but ouly in my own force and courave.” A 
warrior told King Olaf in Norway, “1 am neither Christian 
nor Pagan. My companions and T have no other religion 
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than confidence in our own strength and good success.” 
Evidently Christianity for a long time sat very lightly on 
these nations. They were willing to be baptized and 
accept some of the outward ceremonies and festivals of 
the Catholic Church, which were considerately made to 
resemble their old ones. 

Nevertheless Christianity met many of the wants of 
this noble race of men; and, on the other hand, then in- 
stincts as a race were as well adapted to promote an equal 
development of every side of Christian life. The South- 
ern races of Europe received Christianity as a religion of 
order ; the Northern races, as a religion of freedom. In 
the South of Europe the Catholic Church, by its Ingenious 
organization and its complex arrangements, introduced into 
life discipline and culture. In the North of Europe Prot- 
estant Christianity, by its appeals to the individual soul, 
awakens conscience and stimulates to individual and na- 
tional progress. The nations of Southern Europe accepted 
Christianity mainly as a religion of sentiment and feeling ; 
the nations of Northern Europe, as a religion of truth and 
principle. God adapted Chrisuianity to the needs of these 
Northern races; but he also adapted these races, with 
their original instinets and thei priuitive religion, to the 
needs of Cliristianily. Without them, we do not see how 
there could be such a thing in Europe to-day as Protes- 
tantism. It was no accident which made the founder of 
the Reformation a Saxon monk, and the cradle of the Ref- 
ormation Germany. It was no accident which brought 
the great Gustavus Adolphus from the northern peninsula, 
at the head of his Swedish Protestants, to turn the tide 
of war in favor of Protestantism and to die on the field of 
Lutzen, fighting for freedom of spirit. It is no accident 
which makes the Scandinavian races to-day, in Sweden 
and Norway, in Denmark and North Germany and Hol- 
land, in ngland and the United States, alinost the only 
Protestant nations of the world. The old instincts still 
run in the blood, and cause these races to ask of their 
religion, not. so much the luxury of emotion or the satis- 
faction of repose, in having all opinions settled for them 
and all actions prescribed, as, much rather, light, free- 
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dom, and progress. To them to-day, as to their ances- 
tors, 
“Ts life a simple art 
OF duties to be done, 
A game where cach man takes his part, 
A race where all must run ; 
A battle whose great scheme and scope 
They little care to know; 
Content, as men at arms, to cope 
Hach with his fronting foe.” 
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§1. Palestine, and the Semitic Races. § 2, Abraham; or, Judaism aa 
the family Worship of a Supreme Being. § 8. Moses; or, Judaisin as 
the national Worship of a just and holy King. § 4. David ; or, Juida- 
ism as the personal Worship of a Father and Friend. § 5, Solomon ; 
or, the Keligious Relapse. § 6. The Prophets ; or, Judaism as the Ilope 
of a spiritual and universal Kingdom of God. § 7. Judaism as a Prep- 
aration fur Christianity. 


§ 1. Palestine, and the Semitic Races. 


ALESTINE is a word equivalent to Philistia, or the 
land of the Philistines. A similar name for the 
coast region of Syria has been found on a monument in 
Nineyeh,* and at Karnak in Kgypt.t Josephus and 
Philo use the term “ Palestine,” as applying to the Philis- 
tines ; and the accurate learning of Milton appears in his 
using it inthe same sense. $ “The land of Canaan,” “ Tlie 
laud of Israel,” and “Judea” were the names afterward 
given to the territory of the children of Israel. It is a 
small country, like others as famous , for it is only about 
one hundred and forty English miles in leneth, and torty 
in width. It resembles Greece and Switzerland, not only 
in its small dimensions, but. by being composed of valleys, 
separated by chains of qmountains and by ranges of tills. 
Tt was isolated by the great sea of sand on the east, and 
the Mediterranean on the west. Sharply defined on the 
east, west, and south, it stretches indefinitely imto Syria 
on the north. It is’a hilly, high-lying reeion, having all 
the characters of Greece except proxunity to the sea, and 
all those of Switzerland except the height of the moun- 
tains. Its valleys were well watered and fertile. They 
* Palaztu, on the Western Sea. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. 1., jy. 487. 
+ The word has beeu deciphered ** Pulusater.” Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, Palestine 
+ Thid. 
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mostly ran north and south; none opened a way across 
Judiva to the Mediterranean. This geographical fact as- 
sisted in the isolation of tlie country. ‘Two vreat routes 
of travel passed by its borders without entering its hills, 
On the west the plains of Philistia were the lughway of 
the Assyrian and Eeyptian armies. On the north the 
valley of the Orontes, separated by the chain of Lebanon 
from Palestine, allowed the people of Asia a free pas- 
sage to the sea, So, though surrounded by five great na- 
tions, all idolatrous, — the Babylonians, Medes, Assyrians, 
Phoenicians, and Eeyptians, — the people of Judiea were 
enabled to develop their own character and institutions 
Without much interference from Without. Inaecessible 
from the sea, and surrounded, like the Swiss, by the 
natural fortificutions of their hills, like the Swiss they 
were also protected by their poverty from spoilers. But 
being at the point of contact of three continents, they 
had (like the Mahommedans alterwards) great facilities 
‘for communicating their religious ideas to other mations, 
Palestine is so small a country that from many points 
the whole of it may be overlooked.* Toward the cast, 
frou: all points, may be seen the high plateau of Moab 
aud the mountains of Gilead. Snow-capped Hermon is 
always visible on the north. In the heart of the land 
Vises the beautitul mountain Tabor, clothed with veueta- 
tion to its sununit. It is almost a perfect cone, and coim- 
mands the most interesting view in all directions, From 
its top, to which you ascend from Nazareth by a path 
which Jesus may have trod, you sce to the northeast the 
lofty cham of Meron (Jebel es Sheikh —the Captain) 
rising into the blue sky to the height of ten thousand 
feet, covered with ctcrnal snow. West. of this appears 
the chain of Lebanon. At the foot of Tabor the plain 
of Itsdraelon extends northerly, dotted with hills, and 
animated with the camps of the Arabs The Lake ot 
Galilee gleams, « silver line, on the east, with Bashan 
aud the mountains of Gilead in the distance, and farther 
* Palestine, and the Sinaitie Peninsula, By Carl Ritter. Translated 


by William L. Gage, New York. 1866. 
f hitter’s Palestiae, Vol. 11. p. 315. 
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to the southeast the great plateau of Moab rises like a 
mountain wall beyond the Jordan. The valley of the 
Jordan itself, suk far below the level of the Mediterra- 
nean, is out of sight in its deep valley ; nor is anything 
seen of the Dead Sea. To the northwest rises rocky 
Carmel, overhanging the Bay of Accha (or Acre), on the 
Mediterranean. 

The whole country stands high. Hebron, at the south, 
is three thousand feet above the level of the sea; Jeru- 
salem is twenty-six hundred; the Mount of Olives, twen- 
ty-seven hundred ; and Ebal and Gerizim in Samaria, the 
same. The valley in which Nazareth stands is eight hun- 
dred and twenty feet above the sea; that at the foot of 
Tabor, four hundred and thirty-nine; while the suminit 
of Tabor itself is seventeen hundred and fifty. From 
Judien the land plunges downward very rapidly toward 
the east into the valley of Jordan. The surface of Lake 
Galilee is already five hundred and thirty-five feet below 
that of the Mediterranean, and that of the Dead Sea is 
five hundred feet lower down.* Palestine is therefore a 
mountain fastness, and most of the waves of war swept 
by, leaving it untoached aud unassailed. From Jerusalem 
to Jc richo the distance ts only thirteeu miles, but the Jat- 
ter place is a thousand fect lower than the former, so that 
it Was very proper to spe uk of a man’s “ yolng dow n {vom 
Jerusalem to Jericho.” 

The Jews belonved to what has been called the Semitic 
yace. This family, the only historic rival of the Japhetic 
(or Aryan) race, is cthnologically composed of the As- 
syrians and Babylonians, the Phoonicians, the Hebrews 
and other Syrian tribes, the Arabs and the Carthagini- 
ans. It isa race which has been great on land anid at 
sea. Luthe valley of the Euphrates rand that of the Teris 
its sons carried all the arts of sucial life to the highest 
perfection, and became mighty conquerors and wirlike 
soldiers. On the Mediterranean their ships, containing 
Pheciician navigators, explored the coasts, made set er 
ments at Carthage aud Cadiz, and sailing out of the Strait 


* Jyneh makes it thivtcun Jiumdred feet below the surface of the Medi 
terranean. See hitter 
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of Gibraltar went as far north as Great Britain, and cir- 
cumnavigated Africa two thousand years before Vasco da 
Gina. This race has given to man the alphabet, the 
Bible, the Koran, commerce, and in Hannibal the ereat- 
est inilitary genius of all time. 

That the ditfevent nations inhabiting the region around 
the Euphrates and Tigris, Syria and Ayabia, belonged to 
one great race, is proved by the unimpeachable testimouy 
of language. The Bible genealogies trace them to Shem, 
the son of Noah. Ewald,* who believes that this reelon 
was inhabited by an aboriginal people long before the 
days of Abraham,—a people who were driven out Ly the 
Canaanites, — nevertheless says that they no doubt were 
a Sermide people. The languages of all these nations is 
closely related, being alinost dialects of a single tongue, 
the differences between them being hardly greater than 
between the subdivisions of the German group of Jau- 
guagesf That which has contributed to preserve the 
close homogeneity among these tongues is, that they have 
little power of growth or development. As M. Renan 
says, “they have less lived than lasted.” + 

The Pheenicians used a language almost identical with 
the Hebrew. A sarcophagus of Ezimunazar, king of 
Sidon, dating from the fifth century before Christ, way 
discovered a few yeurs since, and js now in the Musewn 
of the Louvre. [It contains some thirty sentences of the 
length of an average verse in the Bible, and is in pure 
Hebrew.§ In a play of Plautus f a Carthaginian is 
made to speak a long passage in his native language, the 
Punic tongue; this is also very readable Hebrew. The 
black basalt stele, lately discovered in the land of Moab, 
coutains an inscription of Mesha, king of Moab, ad- 
dressed to his god, Chemosh, deseribine his victory over 
the Israclites. This is also in a Hebrew dialect. Irom 


History of Israel, translated by Russell Martineau, Vol. J. p, 231. 

T New American Cyclopedia, art. Seniitic Race. 

t Quoted by Le Normant, Manual of Ancient History of the Rast, Vol. 
LIS ip tun ll 

§ Remarks ou the Pheenieian luscription of Sidon, by Professor 
Willian W. Turner, Journal of the American Oricutal Society, Vol, 
Wilk, IN. Le 

“| Poenulus, Act Y. Sc. 1 
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auch facts it appears that the lebrews, Pheenicians, and 
Canaanites were all congeners with each other, and with 
the Babylonians and Assyrians. 

But now the striking fact appears that the Hebrew 
religion differed widely trom that of these other nations 
of the same family. The Assyrians, Babylonians, Phoaeni- 
cians, and Carthaginians all possessed a nearly identical 
religion. They all believed in a supreme god, called by the 
different names of Iu, Bel, Set, Hadad, Moloch, Chemosh, 
Jaoh, 1, Adon, Asshur. All believed in subordinate 
and secondary beings, ermanations from this supreme be- 
ing, his manifestations to the world, rulers of the planets. 
Like other pantheistic religions, the custom prevailed 
among the Semitic nations of promoting first one and 
then another deity to be the supreme object of worship. 
Among the Assyrians, as among the Egyptians, the gods 
were often arranged in triads, as that of Anu, Bel, and Ao. 
Anu, or Oannes, wore the head of a fish ; Bel wore the 
horns of a bull; Ao was represented by a serpent. These 
religions represented the vods as the spirit within nature, 
and behind natural objects and forces, — powers within 
the world, rather than above the world, ‘Their worship 
combined eruclty and licentiousness, and was perhaps as 
debasing a superstition as the world has witnessed, The 
Greeks, who were uot puritans themselves in their relig- 
ion, were shocked at the impure orgies of this worship, 
and horrified at the sacrifice of children among the Ca- 
naanites and Carthaginians. 

How then did the Hebrews, under Moses and the later 
prophets, originate a system so widely different? Their 
God was above nature, not init. He stood alone, unac- 
companied by secondary deities ; he made no part of a 
triad ; he was not associated with a female representative. 
Ilis worship required purity, nob pollution ; its aim was 
holiness, and its spirit humane, not eruel. Monotheistic 
in its spirit from the first, it became an absolute mono- 
theism in its development. Whence this wide departure 
in the Hebrews from the religious tendencies and beltet 
of the surrounding nations, who spoke the same language 
and belonged to the sume stovk ¢ 

g& 
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M. Itenan considers this a question of race.* He Says ; 
“The Indo-European race, distracted by the variety of 
the universe, never by itself arrived at monotheism. ‘The 
Semitic race, on the other hand, guided by its firm and 
sure sight, instantly unmasked Divinity, and without ve- 
flection or reasoning attained the purest form of religion 
that hmmanity has known.” But the Assyrians, Babylo- 
nians, Arabians before Mohammed, Phoenicians, and Car- 
thaginians, and perhaps the Keyptians, belonged tu the 
Semitic race. Yet none of these nations attained to any 
monotheism purer than that of the Veda or the Avesta. 
The Arabs, near relations of the ‘Hebrews, were divided 
between a worship like that of Babylon and Sabweism, or 
star-worship. No doubt in all these Semitic familics the 
idea of one supreme god lay behind that of the secondary 
deities ; but this was also the case in the Aryan races. 
And in both this primitive monotheism receded instead 
of becoming more distinct, with the single exception of 
the Hebrews. M. Renan’s view is not, therefore, sup- 
ported by the facts. We must look further to find the 
true cause, and therefore are obliged to examine somewhat 
in detail the main points of Hebrew history. It would 
be easy, but would uot accord with our plan, to accept the 
conmion Christian explanation, and say, “ Monotheism 
was a direct revelation to Moses.” For we are now not 
able to assume such a revelation, and are obheed to con- 
sider the subject from the outside, from the stand-point of 
pure history. 


§ 2. Abraham; or, Judaism as the family Worship of a 
Supreme Bectiyg. 


We have heen so accustomed to regard the Jewish rcliy- 
ion as a part of our own, and go to look at it from within, 
that it is hard to take the historic position, and to lool: at 
it from without. But to compare it with other religions, 
aud to see what it really is and is not, this is necessary. 
It becomes more difficult to assume the attitude of an 


* See his Essay on the People of Isracl, in Studies of Religious His- 
tory and Criticism, translated by O. B. Frothingham. 
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impartial observer, because of the doctrine of verbal in- 
spiration, so universally taught in the Protestant Church. 

From childhood we have looked on the Old Testament as 
inspired throughout, and all on the same level of abso- 
lute infallibility. There is no high, no low, no degrees of 
certitude or probabiljty, where every word is assumed to 
be the very word of God. But those who still hold to the 
plenary inspivation of the Old Testament must consent, 
for our present purpose, to suspend their faith in this dov- 
trine, and provisionally to look at the Old Testament 
with the same impartial though friendly scrutiny with 
which we have regarded the sacred books of other nations. 
Not a little will be gained for the Jewish Scriptures by 
this pusition. If they lose the authority which attaches 
to the Word of God, they will gain the interest which 
belongs to the utterance of man. 

While M. Renan finds the souree of Hebrew mono- 
theism in a like tendency im the whole Semitic race, —a 
gl sition which we have seen to be contradicted by the 
facts, — Max Miler regards the true origin of this. ten- 
deney to be m Abr tham himse If, the fier nd of God, and 
Father of the Faithful. He ¢ alls attention to the fact 
that both Moses and Christ, and subsequently Mohamed, 
preached nonew God, but the God of Abraham, “ ‘Phus,” 
says he, “ the faith im the one living God, wlich seemed 
to require the adinission of a monotheistic instinct eratted 
in every member of the Semitic family, is traced back to 
one man.” He adds his belief that this faith of Abraham 
in one supreme God came to him by a special revelation. 

And if, by a special revelation, is meant a grand pro- 
found insight, an inspired vision of trath, so de ‘ep and so 
living as to make it a reality like that of the outward 
world, then we sce no better explanation of the mono- 
theism of the Hebrews than this conviction transmitted 
from Abraham through father and son, from generation to 
generation. 

Tor the most curious fact about this Jewish people 
that every one of them * is a child of Abraham, All looked 
back with the same ancestral pride to their great progcni- 


* Except the proselytes, who are adopted children. 
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tor, the friend of God. This has never been the case 
with any other nation, for the Arabs are not a nation. 
One can hardly imagine a greater spur to patriotism 
than this union of pride of descent with pride in one’s 
nation and its institutions. The proudest and poorest 
Jew shared it together. There was one distiuction, and 
that the most honorable, which belonged equally to all, 

We have seen that, in all the Semitic natious, beluud the 
mumerous divine beings representing the powers of nature, 
there was dimly visible one Supreme Being, of whoim all 
these were emanations. The tendency to lose sieht of this 
First Great Cause, so common in the race, was reversed in 
Abraham. fis soul rose to the contempl: ition of the Per- 
fect Being, above all, and the source of all. With pas- 
sionate love he adored this Most High God, Maker of 
heaven and earth. Such was his devotion to this Almighty 
Be ing, that 1aen, wondering, said, “ Abraham is the friend 
of the Most High God!” He desired to find a home 
where he could bring up his children in this pure faith, 
undisturbed and unpe rverted by the gross and low worship 
around him. Tn some “deep dream or solemn vision” it 
was borne in on his mind that he must go and find such 
i home. 

We are not to suppose, however, that the mind of Alwa- 
haut rose to a clear conception of the unity of God, as 
excluding all other divine beings. The idea of local, 
tribal, f family vous was too deeply: rooted to be at once re- 
linquished. Abn tham, as described in Genesis, is a ercat 
it i) chief, a type of patriarchal life, in which all author 

ity is paternal, ‘The religion of sue ha period is filial, and 
God is viewed as the ie ector and friend of the family or 
tribe. Only the family God of Abraham was the highest 
of all gods, the Almighty (Ge mu, xvil. 1), who was also the 


) 


God of Isaac (Gen. xxviii. 3) and of Jacob (Gen. xxxv, 
Ld, 

Stanley * expresses his satisfaction that the time has 
pasb in which the most fastidious believer can object to 
hearing Abraham called a Bedouin sheik. The type hays 
remained unchanged through all the centuries, anid the 


History of the Jewish Church, Lect, 1. 
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picture in the Bible of Abraham in his tent, of his hos- 
pitality, his self-respect, his courage, and also of his less 
noble traits, oecastonal Gunning and falsehood, and cru- 
elty toward Hagar and Ishmi el, — these qualities, eood 
and bad, are still those of the desert. Only in Abr: = 
ham something higher and exceptional was jomed with 
them. 

In the Book of Genesis Abraham enters quite abrupt- 
ly upon the scene. Hs genealogy is given in Genesis 
(chap. xi.), he being the ninth in descent from Shein, 
each generation occupying a little more than thirty years. 
The birth of Abrahaim is usually placed somewhere about 
two thousand years before Christ. His father’s name was 
Terah, whom the Jewish and Mohammedan traditions de- 
scribe as an idolater and maker of idols. He had two 
brothers, Nahor and [laran ; the latter beme the father of 
Lot, and the other, Nahor, being the grandfather of Ne- 
becea, wile of Isaac. Abraham’s father, Terah, lived in 
Ur of the Chaldecs (called in Scripture Casdim), The 
Chaldecs, who subsequently inhabited the region about 
the Persian Gulf, seemed at first to have liv ed. amone the 
mountains of Armenia, at the source of the Tivris acl 
this was the region where Abraham was born, a region 
now occupied hy the people called Curds, who are perhaps 
descendants of the old Chaldees, the imbhabitants of Ur. 
The Curds are Mohammedanus and robbers, and quite 
independent, never paying taxes to the Porte. The 
Chaldees are frequently mentioned in Scripture and 
ancient writers. Xenophon speaks of the Carduchi as 
inhabitants of the mountains of Armenia, and as making 
incursions thence to plunder the country, just as the 
Curds do now. He says, they were found there by the 
younger Cyrus, and by the ten thousand Grecks. The 
Crecks, in their retreat, were oblived to fight their way 
through them, and found them very skilful archers, So 
did the Romans under Crassus and Mark Antony, And 
so are they described by the Prophet Habakkuk (chap. 
Oe) 

‘Vor lo, I raise-up the Chaldeans, 
A bitter and hasty uation, 
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Which marches far and wide in the earth, 

To possess the dwellings that wre not theirs, 
They are terrible and dreadful, 

Their decrees aud their judgments proceed only from themselves. 
Swifter than leopards are their horses, 

And fiercer than the evening wolves, 

Their horsemen prance proudly around ; 

And their horsemen shall come from afar and fly, 
Like the eagle when he pounces on his prey. 
They all sh: all come for violence, 

In troops, — their glance is ever forward ! 

They gather captives like the sand !” 


As they were in the time of Habakkuk, so are they 
to-day. Shut up on every side in the Persian Empire, 
their ancestors, the Carduchi, refused obedience to the 
ereat king and his satraps, just as the Curds refuse to 
obey the grand scignior and his pashas. They can raise 
a hundred and forty thousand armed men. They are 
capable of any uudertaking. Mohammed himself’ said, 
“They would yet revolutionize the world.” 

The ancient Chaldees seem to have been fire-worship- 
pers, like the Persians. They were renowned for the study 
of the heavens and the worship of the stars, and some 
remains of Persian dualism still linger among their de- 
scendants, who are accused of Devil-worship by their 
neiehhbors. 

That Abraham was a real person, and that his stoi 
is historically reliable, can hardly be doubted by Hoes 
who have the historic sense. Such pictures, painted in 
detail with a Pre-Raphaclite minuteness, are not of the 
nature of leeends. Stories which are disereditable to- his 
character, and which place him in a humiliating position 
towards Pharaoh and Abimelech, would not have appeared 
in a fictitious narrative. The mythical accounts of Abyra- 
ham, as found among the Mohamimedans and in the Tal- 
mud,* show, by their contrast, the difference between fable 
and history. 

The events in the life of Abraham are so well known 
that it is not neecssary even to allude to them. We will 
only refer to one, as showing that others among the tribes 

Palestine, besides Abraham, had a faith in God sinular 


* Sea, for these marvellous stories, Weil, Legends of the Mussulians. 
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to his. This is the account of his meeting with Melchis- 
edek. This mysterious person has been so treated by 
typologists that all human meaning has gone out of him, 
and he has become, to most minds, a very vapory charac- 
ter.* But this is doing him ereat injustice. 

One mistake often made about him is, to assume that 
“Melchisedek, King of Salem,” gives us the name and 
residence of the man, whereas both are his official titles. 
His name we do not know; his office and title had 
swallowed it up. “ King of Justice and King of Peace,” 
—this is his designation. lis office, as we believe, was 
to be umpire among the chiefs of neighboring tribes. By 
deciding the questions which arose among them, accord- 
ing to equity, he received his title of “ King of Justice.” 
By thus preventing the bloody arbitrament of war, lie 
gained the other name, “ King of Peace.” All ques- 
tions, therefore, as to where “Salem” was, fall to the 
ground. Salem means “peace”; it does not mean the 
place of his abode. 

But in order to settle such intertribal disputes, two 
thinvs were necessary: first, that the surrounding Bed- 
ouin chiefs should avree to take him as their arbiter ; 
and, secondly, that some sacredness should attach to lis 
character, and vive authority to his decisious. Like others 
in those days, he was both king and priest; but he was 
priest “ of the Most High God,” — not of the local gods 
of the separate tribes, but of the highest God, above 
all the rest. That he was the acknowledged arbiter of 
surrounding tribes appears from the fact that Abraham 
paid to him tithes out of the spoils. It is not likely that 
Abraham did this if there were no precedent for it; for 
he revarded the spoils as belonging, not to himself, but to 
the confederates in whose canse he fought. No doubt it 
was tle custom, as in the case of Delphi, to pay tithes to 
this supreme arbiter ; and in doing so Abraham was siin- 
ply following the custom. The Jewish traveller, Wolf, 
states that in Mesopotamia a similar custom prevails at 
the present time. One sheik is selected from the rest, on 


* See my sermon on ” Melehisedek and his Moral,” in **The Ilour 
that Cometh,” second editivn. 
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account of his superior probity and piety, and becomes 
their “ King of Peace and lichteousness.” A similar cns- 
tom, | am told, preva uls aniong some American tribes. In- 
deed, where society is 0 reanized by elans, subject to local 
chiefs, some such arrangement secms necessary to prevent 
perpetual feuds. 

This “ King of Justice and Peace” gave refreshments to 
Abraham and his followers after the battle, blessing him 
in the name of the Most Hich God. As he came trom 
no one knows where, and has no official status or descent, 
the fact that Abrahain recognized him as a true priest is 
used in the Book of Psalms and the Epistle to the He- 
brews to prove there is a true priesthood beside that of 
the house of Levi. A. priest after the order of Melchise- 
dek is one who becomes so by having in him the true 
faith, though he has “no father nor mother, beginning of 
days nor end of life,” that is, no genealogical position - 
in an hereditary priesthood. 

The God of Abraham was “The Most High.” He was 
the faintly God of Abraham’s tribe and of Abrahain’s de- 
scendants. Those who should worship other gods would 
be disloyal to their tribe, false to their ancestors, and must 
be regarded as outlaws. Thus the faith in a Suprene 
Being was first established in the minds of the deseond- 
ants olf Abraham by funily pride, reverence for ancestors, 
and patriotic feeling, The faith of Abraham, that his God 
would sive to his descendants the land of Palestine, and 
wulliply them till they should be as numerous as the 
stars or the sand, was that which made lim the Father of 
the Iaithful. 

The faith of Abraham, as we gather it from Genesis, 
was in God as a Supreme Being. Though almighty, 
God was willing to be Abrahaim’s ‘personal protector anid 
friend. J1e talks with Abraham face to face. He comes 
to him, and agrees to vive to him and to Ins posterity 
the land of Canaan, and in this promise Abraham has en- 
tire faith. His monotheism was indeed of an imperfect 
kind, It did uot exclude a belief in other gods, though 
they were regarded as inferior to his own. THis family 
God, though almighty, was not omnipresent. He caine 
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down to learn whether the rumors concerning the sinful- 
ness of Sodom were correct or not. He was not quite 
sure of Abraham’s faith, and so he tested it by commeand- 
ing him to sacrifice Isaac, in whom alone the promise to 
Abraham’s descendants could be fulfilled. But though 
the monotheisin of Abraham was of so imperfect a kind, 
it had in it the root of the better kind which was to 
come. It was imperfect, but not false. It was entire 
faith in the supreme power of Jehovah to do what he 
would, and in his disposition to be a friend to the patri- 
arch and his posterity. It was, therefore, trust in the 
divine power, wisdom, and goodness. The difference }wo- 
tween the religion of Abraham and that of the polythe- 
istic nations was, that while they descended from the 
idea of a Supreme Being into that of subordinate ones, he 
went hack to that of the Supreme, and clung to this with 
his whole soul. 


§ 3. Moses ; or, Judaism as the national Worship of a just 
and holy Wing. 


In speaking of Moses and of his law, it may be thoueht 
necessary to bevin by showing that such a aan as Muses 
really uxisted; for anodern criticism has ereatly cin- 
ployed itself in questioning the existence of great amen. 
As the telescope resolves stars into double, triple, aud 
quadruple stars, aud finally into star-dust, so the critics, 
turning their optical tubes toward that mighty orb which 
men call Homer, have declared that they have resolved 
him into a great number of little Homers. The same 
process has been attempted in regard to Shakespeare. 
Some have tried to show that there never was any Shake- 
speare, but only many Shakespeare writers. © In like 
manuer, the critics have sought to dissolve Moses with 
their powerful analysis, and, instead of Moses, to lve Us 
a number of fragmentary writings from different times 
and lands, skilfwly joined together; in fact, imstead of 
Moses, to give us a mosaic. Criticism substitutes Iuuan 
tendencies in the place of great men, does not love to 
believe in genius, and often appears to think that a nuim- 

18 
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her of mediocrities added together can aecomplish more 
than oue man ot genius. 

Certainly this is a mistake. The easiest and most mat- 
ural solution of wonderful results is the supposition of 
genius, mspiration, heroism, as their cause. Great men 
explain history. Napoleon explains the history of Ku- 
rope during a quarter of a century. Suppose a critic, a 
thousand years hence, should resolve Napoleon into hilt 
a dozen Napoleous ; would they explain the history of 
Europe as well? Given a ian like Napoleon, and we 
can understand the French campaigns in Italy and Ger- 
many, the overthrow of Austria, the annihilation of 
Prussii, the splendid host of field-marshals, the Bona- 
parte circle of kings, the Codex, the Simplon Road, and the 
many Changes of states and governments on the map of’ 
Europe. One man of genius explains it all. But tuke 
away the man of eenius, and substitute a group of small 
men in his place, and the thing is much more obscure and 
unintellivible. So, viven Moses, the man of genius and 
Inspiration, and we. can understand the Exodus, under- 
staud the Jewish Jaws, understand the Pentateuch. and 
understand the stranve phenomenon of Judaism. But, 
Instead of Moses, given a mosaie, however skilfully jut 
together, and the thing is. more difficult. Therelore, 
Moses is to be preferred to the Mosc, as the more rea- 
sonable and probable of the two, just as Homer is prefer- 
able to the Homerids, and Shakespeare to the Shake- 
speare Club.* 

* Strabo, who probably wrote in the reign of Tiberius, thus deseribus 
Moses ;— 

‘Moses, an Egyptian priest, who possessed a considerable tract of 
Lower Egypt, unable any louver to bear with what existed there, de- 
parted thence to Syria, und with him went out many who honored the 
Divine Being. For Moses taughe that the Neyptians were not right in 
likening the nature of God to beasts and cattle, nor yet the Africans or 
even the Greeks, in fashioning their gods inthe form of men. THe i ld 
that this only was God, —that which encompasses wl of us, earth and sea, 
that whieh we call heaven, the order of the world, and the nature of 
things. Of this, who that had any sense would venture to invent an 
image like to anything whielt exists iunony ourselves? Far better to 
abandon all statuary aud sculpture, all setting apart of sacred precincts 
and shirines, and to pay reverence Without ay image whatever, The 
course prescribed was that those who have the gilt of divination tor 
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We find in Moses the three elements of genius, inspira- 
tion, and knowledge. Perhaps it is not dilficult to distin- 
gush them. We see the natural genius and tempera- 
ment of Moses Ireaking out again and again throughout 
his career, as the rocky strata underlying the soil crop 
out in the midst of gardens, orchards, and fields of corn. 
The basis of his nature was the hardest kind of rock, 
with a Bure subterranean fire of passion beneath it. 
An awful soul, 8 tern aud terrible as Michael Angelo con- 
ceived him, the 0 line genius carving the sublime law- 
giver in congenial im: ble. The statue is as stern as law 
itself, It sits in one of the Roman churches, between 
two columns, the right hand erasping the tables of the 
law, the symbolic horns of power protruding from the 
brow, and the austere look of tke judge bent upon those 
on the left hand. A ficry nature, an iron will, a rooted 
sense of justice, were strangely overflowed and softened 
by a tenderness toward his race, which was not so much 
the feeling of a brother for brethren as of a parent for 
children. 

Kdueated in the house of Pharaoh, and adopted by 
his daughter as her child, taken by the powerful and 
learned priesthood of eypt into their ranks, and sharing 
for iniuny years their lionors and privileges, Ins heart 
yearned toward his brethren in the land of Goshen, and 
he went out to see them in their sufferings and slavery. 
His impetuous nature broke out in sudden indignation 
at the sight of some act of cruelty, and he smote the 
oversecr who was torturing the Jewish slave. That act 
made lim an exile, and sent him to live in Arabia Petrea, 
asashepherd. Uf he had thought only of his own pros- 
pects and position, he would not have gone near the Is- 
raelites at all, but lived quietly as an Keyptian priest in 
the palace of Pharaoh. But, as the writer to the Hebrews 
says, he “refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter; choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God than to eujoy the pleasures of sin for a 
themselves or others should compose themselves to sleep within the 


Temple, and those who liv e ti mee ately and justly nysy expect to receive 
some goud gilt from God,’ 
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season.” * Another instance of his generous and tender 
feelings toward his nation is seen in his behavior when 
the people made the golden calf. Virst, his anger broke 
out against them, and all the sternness of the lawgiver 
appeared in his command to the people to cut down their 
idolatrous brethren ; then the bitter tide of anger with- 
drew, and that of tenderness took its place, and he re- 
turned into the mountain to the Lord and said, “O, this 
people have sinned a great sin, and have made them gods 
of gold. Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin — ; and if 
not, blot me, [ pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast 
written.” Moses did not make much account of human 
life. He struck dead the Keyptian who was ill-treating a 
Jew; he slew the Jews who turned to idolatry; he slew 
the Midianites who tempted them; but then he was ready 
to vive up his own lite too for the sake of his people and 
for the sake of the cause. This spirit of Moses pervades 
his law, this same inconsistency went from lis character 
into his legislation ; his relautless severity and his tender 
sympathy both appear in it. He knows no mercy toward 
the transgressor, but toward the unfortunate he is full of 
conipassion. THis Jw says, “ Kye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, Iwening for lumning, stripe for stripe.” 
But it also says, “ Ye shall neither vex a stranger, nor op- 
press him, for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. Ye 
shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child.” “ Lf thou 
lend money to any of my people that is poor by thee, {hou 
shalt not. be to him ag an usurer.” “If thou at all take thy 
neighbor’s raiment to pledge, thou shalt deliver it unto 
him by that the sun goeth down, for that is his covering” 
“Tf thou mect thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, 
thou shalt surely bring it back to him again.” 

Such severities joined with such humanities we fhid in 
the character of Moses, and such we find to have passed 
froin his character into his laws. But perhaps the deepest 
spring of character, and its most essential trait, wits his 
sense of justice as embodied in law. The great iden of 
a just law, freely chosen, under its various aspects of Di- 

* «Psteeming the veproach of the Christ” (that is, of the anointed, 
or, the anointed people) ‘greater riches than the treasures of Nyy pt.” 
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vine coramand, ceremonial regulations, political order, and 
moral duty, distinguished his policy and legislation from 
that of other founders of states. His laws rested on no 
basis of mere temporal expediency, but on the two pivots 
of an absolute Divine will and a deliberate national choice. 
It had the double sanction of religion and justice ; it was 
at once a revelation and a contract. There was a third 
idea which it was the object of his whole system, and 
especially of his ceremonial system, to teach and to culti- 
vate, —that of holiness. God is a holy God, his law is a 
holy law, the place of his worship is a holy place, and the 
Jewish nation as his worshippers are a holy people. This 
belief appears in the first revelation which he received at 
the burning bush in the land of Midian. It explains 
many things in the Levitical law, which without this 
would seem trivial and unmeaning. The ceremonial 
purifications, clean and unclean ineats, the arrangements 
éf the tabernacle, with its holy place, and its Moly of 
Holies, the Sabbath, the dresses of the priests, the oint- 
ment with which the altar was anointed, are all intended 
to develop in the minds of the people the idea of holiness.* 
And there never was a people ou whose souls this notion 
was so fully impressed as it was Upon the Jews. Exain- 
ined, it means the eternal distinetion between right and 
wrong, between wood and evil, and the essential hostility 
which exists between them. Applied to God, it shows 
him to have a nature essentially moral, and a_true moral 
character. Ie loves good and hates evil. He does not 
regard them with exactly the same feeling. He cannot 
treat the good man and the bad man in exactly the same 
way. More than monotheism, this perhaps is the charac- 
teristic of the theology of Moses. 

The character of Moses had very marked deficiencies, 
it had its weakness as well as its strength.  TTe was 
impetuous, impationt, wanting in self-possession and self- 
control. There is a verse in the Book of Numbers (he- 
lieved by Eichhorn and Rosemmuller to be an interpolation ) 
which calls him the meckest of ien. Such a view of his 


* Sco this well explained in The Philosophy of the Plan of Salve. 
tion, by James B. Walker. 
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character is not contirmed by such actions as his killing 
the acl (iain lis breaking the stone tables, and the like. 
Te declares of himself that he had no power as a speaker, 
being deficient probably im the organ of language. Tis 
military skill seems small, since he appointed Joshua. for 
the military commander, when the people were attacked 
by the Amalekites. Nor did he have, what seems more 
important in a legislator, the practical tact of organizing 
the administration of affairs. His father-in- law, Jet hyo, 
showed him how to delegate the details of government to 
subordinates, aud to reserve for himself the general super- 
intendence. Up to that time he had tried to do everything 
by himself. That great art, in administration, of selecting 
proper tools to work with, Moses did not seen: to haye. 

Having thus brietly sketched some of the qualities of 
his natural genius and character, let us see what were the 
essential elements of lis levislation ; and first, of his the- 
ology, or teachings ecoucerning God. 

Monotheism, as we all know, lay at the foundation of 
the law of Moses. But there are different kinds of mono- 
theism. In one sense we have seen almost all ancient re- 
livious to have becu monotheisms. All taught the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Boing. But usually this Supreme Beiny 
Was not the object of worship, but had receded into the 
backeround, while subordinate gods were those really vev- 
erenced. Moses taught that the Supreme Beng who made 
heaven and earth, the Most High God, was also the only 
object of se {1 does not appear that Moses denied 
the existence of the eods who were adored by the other 
vations ; but he maintained that they were all inferior 
and subordinate, and far beneath Jehovah, and also that 
Jehovah: alone was to be worshipped by t the Jews. “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me” (Exod. xx. 3; Deut. 
v. 7). “Ye shall not go after other gods” (Deut. vi. 14). 
‘Ye shall make no mention of the name of other eods” 
(Exod. xxiii. 13). “ For the Lord your God is God of gods 
aud Lovdof lords” (Deut. x. 17). The first great peculiarity 
of the theology of Moses was therefore this, that it taught 
than the Infinite and Supreme Being, who in most relig- 
ions was the hidden God, was to the Jews the revealed 
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and ever-present God, the object. of worship, obedience, 
trust, and love. His name was Jalveh, the “1 am,” the 
Being of beings.* 

In a certain sense Moses taught the strict unity of God. 
“ Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord” (Deut. 
vi. 4), is a statement which Jesus calls the chief of the 
commandments (Mark xii. 29, 30). For when God is 
conceived of as the Supreme Being he becomes at once 
separated by an infinite distance from all other deities, 
and they cease to he gods in the genge in which he is 
God. Now as Moses gave to Jehovah infinite attributes, 
and tauglit that le was the maker and Lord of heaven 
and earth, eternal (Deut. xxxiii. 27), & living God, it 
followed that there was no God with him (Deut. xxxii. 
39), Which the prophets afterwards wrought out into a 
simple monotheism. “Tam God, and there is no other 
(od beside me” (Isuiah xliv. 8). Therefore, though Moses 
did not assert in terms a simple monotheism, he taught 
what contained the essential germ of that idea. 

This one God, supreme aud infinite, was also so spir- 
itual that mo idol, no statue, was to be made as his syll- 
bol. He was a God of truth and stern justice, visiting 
the sins of parents on the children to the third and fowrth 
generation of those who hated him, but showing mercy 

* * Behold, when I shill come to the children of Israel, and shall say 
unto them, The God of your fathers hath seut me unto you, and they shall 
say, Wliat is his name? What shall I say unto them? And God said 
unto Moses, | aM THEI AM..... Thus shalt thou say unto the children 
of Isracl, IT av hath sent me unto you !’ 

“Tt has bee observed that the great epochs of the history of the 
Chosen People are marked by the several names, by which in each the 
Divine Nature is indicated. In the patriarchal age we have already seen 
that the oldest Hebrew form by which the most general idea of Divinity 
is expressed is ‘11-Mlohim,’ ‘The Strong One,’ ‘The Strong Ones,’ 
‘The Strong.” *€ Beth-$1,” ©Peni-U1,’ remained even to the latest times 
memorials of this primitive mode of wldress and worship. But now a 
new name, and with ita new truth, was introduced. L am Jehovah ' I 
appeared unto Abraham, Tsane, and Jacob, by the name of Il-Shaddai 
(God Alinighty) ; but by my mame Jehovah was | not known unto them. 
The only certain use of it before the time of Moses is in the name of 
‘Jochebed,’ borne by his own imother, It was the declaration of the 
simplicity, the unity, the sull-existence of the Divine Nature, the exact 
opposite to all the multiplied forms of idolatry, human, animal, ard 
celestial, that prevailed, as fur as we know, everywhere else” — Stanley's 
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to thousands of those who loved and obeyed him. He 
was a God who was merciful, long-suffering, gracious, 
repenting him of the evil, and seeking still to pardon 
and to bless lus people. No doubt there is anthropomor- 
phism in Moses. But if man is made in God’s imaye, 
then God is in man’s image too, and we must, 1f we think 
of him as a living and real God, think of him as possess- 
ing emotions like our human emotions of love, pity, sorrow, 
anver, only purificd irom their grossuess and narrowness. 

Taman’ actions and human passions are no doubp 
ascribed by Moses to God. A good deal of criticism has 
been expended upon the Jewish Scriptures by those who 
think that philosophy consists in making God as different 
and distant from inan as possible, and so prefer to speak 
of him as Deity, Providence, and Nature. But it is only 
because man is made in the image of God that he can 
revere God at all. Jacobi says that, “God, i in creatine, (heo- 
morphizes man; man, therefore, necessarily anthropomor- 
phizes God.” And Swedenborg teaches that God is a 
man, since man was made in the image of God. When- 
ever we think of God as present and living, when we 
ascribe to him pleasure and displeasure, liking and dis- 
liking, thinking, feeling, and willing, we make him like a 
man. And nef to do this miity be speculative theism, but 
is practical atheisin, Moses forbade the Jews to make 
any image or likeness of God, yet the Pentateuch speaks 
of his jealousy, wrath, repentance; he-hardens Pha- 
raoh’s heart, changes his mind about Balaam, and comes 
down from heaven in order to see if the people of Sodom 
were as wicked as they were represented to be. These 
views are limitations to the perfections of the Deity, and 
so far the views of Moses were limited. But this is also 
the strong language of poetry, which expresses in a sirik- 
ing and practical way the personality, holiness, and con- 
stant providence of God. 

But Moses was not merely a man of genius, he was 
also a man of knowledge and learning. During ijorty 
years he lived in Keypt, where all the learning of the 
world was collected; and, being brought up by the daw vh- 
ter of Pharaoh as her son, was in the closest relations 
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with the priesthood. The Egyptian priests were those to 
whoin Pythagoras, ILerodotus, and Plato went for instrue- 
tion. Their sacred books, as we have seen, taught the 
doctrine of the wuty and spirituality of God, of the im- 
mortality of the soul, and its judgment in the future 
world, beside teaching the arts and sciences. Moses 
probably knew all that these books could teach, and there 
is no doubt that he made use of this knowledge aficr- 
warl in writing his law. Like the Egyptian priests he 
beheved in one God; but, unlike them, he taught that 
doctrine openly. Like them he established a priesthood, 
sacritices, festivals, and a temple service; but, unlike 
them, he allowed no images or idols, no visible represen- 
tations of the Unseen Being, and instead of mystery and 
a hidden deity gave them revelation and a present, open 
Deity. Concerning the future life, about which the Eeyp- 
tians had so much to say, Moses taught nothing. His 
rewards and punishments were inflicted in this world. 
Retribution, imdividual and national, took place here. 
As this could not have been from ignorance or accident, it 
must have had a purpose, it must have been intentional. 
The silence of the Pentateuch respecting immortality 
is one of the most remarkable features im the Jewish 
relivion, It has been often objected to. It has been 
asserted that a religion without the doctrine of immor- 
tality and future retribution is no religion. But in 
our time philosophy takes a different view, declaring 
that there is nothing necessarily religious in the behef 
of immortality, and that to do right from fear of future 
punishment or hope of future reward is selfish, and 
therefore irreligious and immoral, Moreover it asserts 
that belief in immortality is a matter of instinct, and 
something to be assumed, not to be proved; and that 
we believe in unmortality just in proportion as the soul 
is full of life. Therefore, though Moses did not teach the 
doctrine of immortality, he yet made it necessary that 
the Jews should believe in it by the awakening influence 
of his luv, which roused the soul into the fullest activity. 

Bat beside geiius, beside knowledge, did not’ Moses 
also possess that which he claimed, a special inspiration ? 
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And if so, what was his inspiration and what is its evi- 
dence? The evidence of his inspiration is in that which 
he said and did. His inspiration, like that of Abraham, 
consisted in his inward vision of God, in his sight of the 
divine unity and holiness, in his feeling of the personal 
presenve and power of the Supreme Being, in his percep- 
tion of his will and of is law. He was inwardly placed by 
the Divine Providence where he could see these truths, and 
become the medium of communicating them to a nation. 
His inspiration was deeper than that of the greatest of 
subsequent prophets. It was perhaps not so large, nor so 
full, nor so hieh, but it was more entire; and therefore 
the power that went forth from the word and life of Moses 
was not surpassed alterward. “There arose not a prophet 
since in Israel like uuto Moses, whom the Lord knew tace 
to face.” No prophet alterward till the time of Jesus did 
such a work as he did. Purity, simplicity, and strength 
characterized lis whole couduct. His theology, his litur- 
Ly, its moral code, and his civil code were admirable im 
their de sign and their execution. 

We are, indeed, not able to say how much of the i- 
tateuch came from Moses. Many parts of it were proba- 
bly the work of other writers and of subsequent tines, 
But we caimot doubt that the essential ideas of the law 
proceeded trom him. 

We have regarded Moses and his laws on the side of 
religion and also on that of morals; it remains to con- 
sider them on that of politics. W hat was the form of 
govermnent established by Moses? Was it despotism or 
freedom ? Was it monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, or 
republicanisin ? Were the Jews a free people or an en- 
slaved people 4 

Certainly the Jews were not enslaved. They had one 
great protection from despotism, — a constitution. The 
Mosaie law was their constitution. Tt was a written con- 

stitution, and could therefore be appealed to. — It ie a 
published constitution, and was therefore known by all 
the people. ft was a sacred constitution, given on the 
authority of God, and therefore could not be modified, ex- 
cept by the same authority. This constitution therclore 
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was a protection against despotism. A constitution like 
this excludes all arbitrary and despotic authority. We 
‘an therefore safely say that the law of Moses saved the 
nation from despotism. ‘Thus he gave them an important 
element of political freedom. No matter how oppressive 
laws are, a government of fixed law involves in the long 
run much more real freedom than the government, how- 
ever kind, which is arbitrary, and therefore uncertain and 
changeable. 

But were these laws oppressive? Let us look at them 
in a few obvious points of view. 

What did they exact in regard to taxation? We know 
that in Kastern governments the people have been ground 
to the carth by taxation, and that agriculture has been 
destroyed, the fruitful field become a wilderness, and 
populous countries depopulated, by this one forma of op- 
pression. It is because there has been no fixed rate of 
taxation. Each governor is allowed to take as much as 
he can from his subordinates, and each of the subordi- 
nates as much as he can get from his inferiors, and so on, 

till the people are finally reached, out of whom it m nist 
ae come. But under the Mosaic constitution the taxes 
were fixed and certain. They consisted in a poll-tax, 
in the first-fruits, and the. tithes. The poll-tax was a 
half-shekel paid every year at the Temple, by every adult 
Jew. ‘The first-fruits were rather an expression of er:iti- 
tude than a tax. he tithes were a tenth part of the 
annual produce of the soil, and went for the support of 
the. Levites and the general expenses of the govern- 
meld. 

Another important point relates to trials and punish- 
ments. What security has one of a fair trial, in case he 
is accused of crime, or what assurance of justice in a civil 
cause? Now we know that in Eastern countries every- 
thing depends on rank vy. This Moses forbade in his law. 
“Thou shalt take no gift, for the gift blindeth the eyes; 
thou shalt not wrest the judgement of the poor, but in 
righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbor.” 

Again, the accuser aud accused were to appear togethey 
before the judge. The witnesses were sworn, and wer 
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420 TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 
examined separately, The people had cheap justice and 
near at hand. “Judges and ofticers shalt thou make thee 
in all thy gates, throughout thy tribes; and they shall 
Judge the people with just judgment.” 

There were courts of appeal from these local judges. 

here seems to have been no legislative body, since the 
laws of Moses were not only a ‘constitution but also a 
code. No doubt a common law grew up_ under the de- 
cisions of the local courts and courts of appeal. But 
provision was made by Moses for any necessary amend- 
ment of his laws by the reference which he made to any 
prophet like himself who might afterward arise, whom the 
people were to obey.* 

There was no provision in the Jewish constitution for 
a supreme executive. But the law foretold that the tine 
wotld come in which they would desire a king, and ié de- 
fined his authority. He should be a constitutional king 
(Deut. xvii, 14 — 20.) 

We have already said that one great object and purpose 
of the ceremonial law of Moses was to develop in the minds 
of the people the idea of holiness. This is expressed 
(Ley. xix. 2), “Speak unto all the congvregation of the 
Childven of Tsracl, and say unto them, Ye shall he holy ; for 
I the Lord your God am holy,” 

Another object of the ceremonial law was to surround 
the whole nation with an lnpenetrable hedge of peculiar- 
ities, aud so to keep them separate trom surrounding wa- 
tious. The ceremonial law was like a shell which pro- 
tected the kernel within till it was ripe. The ritual was 
the thorny husk, the theology and inorality were the ea. 
ered ineluded fruit. Tn this point of view the striumeest 
peculiarities of the ritual find an easy explanation, The 
more strange they are, the better they serve their puUrposs, 
These peculiarities produced hitter prejudice between the 
Juws and the surrounding nations, Despised by theiy 
nuzhbors, they despised them wgun in tum; and: this 

A nin became & prophet only hy his powers of insight and foresidt ; 
wuilil that was certified to the people, he was no prophet to them, Whou 
it was, it was hecanse he comedaced them by his manifestation of the 


fiith ; consequently any revision of the law by a prophet was a constitu. 
tional wmendment by the people themselves, 
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mutual contempt has »voduced the result desired. The 
Jews, in the very heart of the world, surrounded by great 
natious far more powerful than themselves, conquered aud 
overrun by Assyrians, Medes, Persians, Syriaus, Keyp- 
tians, Greeks, Nomans, have been more entirely separated 
from other nations than the Chinese or the people of 
Japan. Dispersed as they are, they are still a distinct 
people, a nation within other nations. Like drops of oil 
floating on the water but never mingling with it, so the 
Jews are found everywhere, floating drops of national life 
in the midst of other 1: tionalities. In Leviticus (xviii. 3) 
we find the command, “ After the doings of the land of 
Egypt, whereim ye dwelt, shall ye not do; and after the 
domes at the land of Canaan, whither I bring you, shall ye 
not do ; neither shall ye w alk in their ordinances.” Th ey 
have not obe zyed this command in its letter, but continue 
to obey its spirit in its unwritten continuation : *SADEE 
the doings of the Enelish and French and Americans 
shall ye not do, nor walk in their ordinances, but shall 
stall continue a peculiar people.” 


§ 4. David ; or, Juduisin as the personal Worship of « 
hither ciel Friend. 


Many disasters betell the Jews after their settlement im 
Palestine, which we should allude to were we writing the 
heads of their history rather than giving an account of 
their religion. Aimone these were their long conflict with 
the Philistines, and their subjection by that people during 
twenty years. The Philistines, it has bee recently dis- 
covered, were nol a Semitic nation, and were, not in the 
land in the time of Moses. They are not mentioned as 
a powerful people in the Pentateuch or the Book of 
iia fs but suddenly appear as invaders in the time of 
the Judees, completely defeating and subduing the Ca- 
naauites along the shore. In fact, the Philistines were prob- 
ably an Indo-European or Aryan people, and their name 
is now believed to be the same as that of the Pelaset. 
They were probably a holy of Pelasei from the island of 
Crete, who, by successive invasious, overran Palestine, and 
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gave their name to it.* They were finally reduced by 
David; and as his reign is the culminating period of 
Judaism, we will devote some space to his character and 
Influence. 

The life of David makes an epoch in Jewish history 
and human history. Nations, like plants, have their 
period of flowers and. of fruit, They have their spring- 
time, their swnmer, autumn, and winter. The ave of 
David among the Jews was like the age of Pericles among 
the Greeks, of Augustus anong the Romans, of Louis 
XIV. in France, of Charles V. in Spain. Such periods 
separate themselves from those which went before and 
from those which follow. The period of David seems a 
thousand years removed from that of the Judges, and yet 
it follows it almost Iminediately. Asa few weeks in 
spring turn the brown earth to a glad green, load the 
trees with foliage, and fill the air with the perfiime of 
blossoms and the song of Lirds, so a few years in the life 
of a nation will change barbarism into elvilization, and 
pour the light of literature and knowledge over a sleep- 
ig land.- Arts flourish, external cheimles are conquered, 
Inward discontents are pacilicd, wealth pours in, luxury 
Iucreases, cenius accomplishes its triumphs. Sumer, 
with its flowers and fruits, has arrived. 

When a nation is ripe for such a change, the adveut of 
a man of gemius will accomplish it. Around him the par- 
ticles crystallize and take form and beauty. Such a man 
was David, —a brave soldier, a vreat captain, a saeacious 
adventurer, au artist, musician, and poet, a man ol pro- 
found religions experience ; he was, more than all these, 
a statesman. By his evreat organizing ability he made a 
powerful nation out of that Which, when he came to the 
throne, consisted of a few discordant and half-congnered 
tribes. In the time of Saul the Israelites were invaded 
by all the surrounding nations ; by the Syrians on the 
north, the Ammonites and Moabites on the east, the 


* Titzig, Urveschichte and Mythologie der Philister. Tacitns probn- 
bly referred to the Cretan ovivin of the Philistines, when he says that the 
Jews were originally natives of the island of Crete, See his aceount of 
Moses and his institutions, Historia, V. 1-6. 
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Amalekites and Edomites on the south, and the Philis- 
tines on the west. In the time of Dayid all these nations 
were completely subdued, their cities garrisoned, and the 
power of the Israelites submitted to from the Euphrates 
to the Mediterranean. 

Most great men are contented to be distinguished in 
one thing, and to lead a single life; but David led three 
lives, cach distinct from the other, —the life-of a solder 
and statesman, the life of a poet and artist, the lite of 
deep religious experience. We will look at his character 
in each of these three directions. 

We have already said that David found the Israelites 
divided and half conquered, and left them united and 
conquerors. By means of his personal qualities he had 
made himself popular among the tribes. He was known 
as a brave and cautious guerilla chief. His native gen- 
erosity and open-hearteduess won him the love of the 
people. His religious tendencies gained for him the 
friendship of the priests, and the great influence of 
Samuel was always exerted in his favor. Tle was thus 
enabled to unite the people, and gain their confidence till 
he could make use of thei in larger enterprises. The 
Jews were not naturally a amilitary nation, and were never 
meant to be such. Yet when their strength was united 
they were capable, by their determination and tenacity of 
purpose, of extraordinary military exploits. Everything 
depended on their morale. Demoralized and weakened 
by doubts and scruples, or when conscious that they were 
disobeying the laws of Moses, they were easily def vated by 
any invader. The first duty of their general was to bring 
them back fvom their idolatries and backslidings to the 
service of God. Under Joshua it only needed two great 
battles to conquer the whole land of Palestine. So, re- 
united under David, a few campaigns made them victo- 
rious over the surrounding nations. 

The early part of David’s hfe was a perpetual cisci- 
pline in prudence. Ile was continually beset with dan- 
gers. He had to fly from the presence and ferocious 
jealousy of Seul again and again, and even to take refuge 
with the Philistines, who had reason enough to be hia 
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enemics. THe fled from Saul to Samuel, and took shelter 
under his protection, Pursued to this retreat by the 
king, he had no resource but to throw himself on the 
mercy of the Philistines, and he went to Gath. When 
he saw himself in danger there, he pretended to be in- 
sane; Insanity being throughout the East a protection 
froin injury. Ilis next step was to go to the cave Adul- 
Jam, and to collect around him a body of partisans, with 
whom to protect himself, Saul watched his opportunity, 
and when David had left the fastnesses of the mountain, 
and came into the city Keiluh to defend it from the 
Philistines, Saul went down with a detachment of troops 
to besiege him, so that he had to fly again to the moun- 
tins. Betrayed by the Ziphites, as le had been before 
betrayed by the men of Keilah, he went to another wil- 
dermess and escaped. The king continued to pursue him 
whenever he could get any tidings of his position, and 
agin David was obliged to take refuge among the Philis- 
tines. But throughout this whole period he meyer per- 
niuitted himself any hostile measures against Saul, his im- 
placable enemy. Tn this he showed great wisdom, Jor the 
result of such a course would have been a civil war, in 
Which part of the mation would have taken sides with 
one wud part with the other, and David never could have 
asccnded the throne withthe consent of the whole people. 
But the consequence of lis forbearance was, that when 
by the death of Saul the throne became vacant, David 
succeeded to it with scarcely any opposition. His subse- 
quent course showed always the same prudence. Te 
disarmed his enemies by kindness and clemency, Ie 
understood the policy of making a bridge of gold fora 
flying enemy. When Abner, the most influential man of 
his opponents, offered to submit to him, David received 
him with kindness and made him a friend. And when 
Almer was treacherously killed by Joab, David publicly 
mourned for him, following the bier, and weeping at the 
grave, The historian says concerning this: “And all the 
people took notice of it and it pleased them: as whiat- 
soever the king did pleased all the people. For all ihe 
people understood that day that it was not of the king to 
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slay Abner the son of Ner.” His policy was to conciliate 

and unite. When Sanl’s son was slain by his own ser- 
vants, wlto thought to please David by that act, he imnic- 

diately put them to death. Nqually eautious and judi- 

cious was his course in trausterring the Ark and ie 

worship {o Jerusalem. He did this. only gradually, and 

he saw that the people were prep ared for it. 

We next will look at David in his character as man of 
genius, musician, artist, poet. It is not often that an eimi- 
nent statesman and soldier is, at the same time, a distin- 
guished poet and writer. Sometimes they can write his- 
tory or annals, like Cesar and Frederick the Great; but the 
imaginative and poctic element is rarely found connected 
with the determined will and practical imtellect of a great 
commander. Alexander the Great had a taste for ‘good 
poetry, for he ci irried Homer with him through his cam- 
paivns ; but the taste of Napoleon went no higher than a 
likiny for Ossian. 

jut David was a poet, in whom the ane lyrical, 
personal element rose to the lighest point. The daring 
soldier, when he took his harp, became another man, He 
eousoled Jimsclf and sought comfort in trial, and sang 
his thankfulness im his hours : joy. ‘Phe Book of 
Psalus, so far as it is the work of David, is the ea 
of his life. As ILorace says of Lucilius and his book 
Odes, that the whole of the old man’s life hangs sus- 
pended therein in votive pictures; and as Goethe says 
that his Lyrics are a book of confessions, im which joy 
and sorrow turn to song; so the Book of Psalms can only 
be understood when we consider it as David’s poetical 
autoliography. In this he anticipates the Koran, which 
was the private journal of Mohammed. 

“The harp of David,” says Herder, “was his comforter 
and friend. In his youth he sang to its music while 
tending his flocks as a shepherd ou the mountains of 
Judea. By its means he had access to Saul, and could 
sooth with it the dark mood of the king. In lis days of 
exile le confided to it his sorrows. When he triumphed 
over his enemies the harp beeane in lis royal lauds a 
thank-offering to the deity. Afterward he organized on 
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a magnificent scale music and poetry in the worship of 
God. Four thousand Levites, clistinguished by w peculiar 
dress, were arranged in classes and choirs under master. 
singers, of whom the three most distinguished, Asaph, 
Tleman, and Jeduthun, ave known to us by specinens of 
their art. In his Psidms his whole kingdom lives” 

We speak of the inspiration of genius, and distinguish 
il from the inspiration of the religious teacher, But in 
ancient times the prophet and poet were otten the sane, 
and one word (as, in Latin, “vates”) was used fox both. 
In the case of David the two inspirations were perfectly 
at one. Tis religion was poetry, and his poetry was re- 
ligion. The gemtus of his poetry is uot grandeur, bui 
beauty. Sometimes it expresses a single thought or sen- 
timent, as that (Psalm cxxxiii.) describing the beauty of 
brotherly union, or as that (Psalm XXHL) which paints 
trust in God like that of a sheep in his shepherd. Of 
the same sort is the fifteenth Psalm, “Lord, who shalj 
abide in thy tabernacle?” the twenty-ninth, a description 
of a thunderstorm ; the sixty-seventh, “O God, be merci- 
ful to us and bless us”; the cighty-fourth, “ How lovely 
ave thy tabernacles” ; and the last Psaln, calling on man- 
kind to praise God in all Wilys. 

[t is a striking fact that these Tebrew lyries, written 
Jong before the foundation of Rome, and before the time 
of Homer, should be used to-day in Christian worship and 
for private devotion all over the world. 

In speaking of the Vedas and the Avesta we said that 
in such hymms and liturgies the truest belief of a nation 
can be found. What men say to God in their prayers 
nay be assumed to express their practical convictions, 
The Jewish religion is not to be found so surely in its 
Leyitical code as in these national lyrics, which were the 
liturgy of the people.* 


"* Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old ¢ 
ae es ; 
The litanies of nations came, 
Like the voleano’s tongue of flame, 
Up tom the burning cove below, — 
The canticles of love and woe.” 
KmuErson, Z'he Problem. 
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What then do they say concerning God? They teach 
his universal dominion. They declare that none in the 
heaven can be compared to him (Psalm Ixxxix.); that he 
is to be feared above all gods (Psalm xevi.), They teach 
his eternity ; declaring that he is God from everlasting 
to everlasting; that a thousand years in his sight are as 
yesterday ; that he laid the foundations of the earth and 
made the heavens, and that when these perish he will en- 
dure ; that at some period they shall be changed like a 
garment, but that God will always be the same (Psalm 
x¢e., cil.). They teach in numerous places that God is the 
Creator of all things. They adore and bless his fatherly 
love and kindness, which heals all our diseases and re- 
deems our life, crowning us with loving-kindness, pitying 
us, and forgiving our sins (Psalm ciii.). They teach that 
he is in all nature (Psalm civ.), that he searches and 
knows all our thoughts, and that we can go nowhere from 
his presence (Psalm cxxxix.). They declare that he pro- 
tects all who trust in him (Psalm xei., exxi.), and that 
he purifies the heart and life (Psalin exix.), creating in 
us a clean heart, and not asking for sacrifice, but for a 
broken spirit (Psalm 11). 

These Psalins express the highest and best moments 
of Jewish life, and rise in certain points to the level of 
Christianity. ‘They do not contain the Christian spit of 
forgiveness, nor that of love to one’s enemy. They are 
still narrowed to the range of the Jewish land and nation, 
and do not embrace humanity. They are mountain sum- 
mits of faith, rising into the pure air and light of day 
from hidden depths, and appearing as islands in the ocean. 
They reach, here and there, the level of the vast continent, 
though not broad enough themselves to become the hoe 
of all races and nations. 

There is nothing in the Vedas, nothing in the Avesta, 
nothing in the sacred books of Egypt, or the philosophy 
of Greece and Rome, which so unites the erandeur of 
omnipotence with the tenderness of a father toward his 


child. 
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428 TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 
§ 5. Solomon ; ar, the Religious Relapse. 


We have seen how the religion of Abraham, as the 
faanily worship of the Supreme Being, was developed into 
that of Moses, as the national Worship of a just and holy 
King. We have seen it going onward from that, ascend- 
ing in the inspirations of David into trust in an lntinite 
God as a friend, and love to him as a futher. We now 
come to a period of relapse. Under Solomon and his 
successors, this religion became corrupted and degraded, 
Its faith was changed into doubt, its lofty courage into the 
fear of kings and tyrants, its worship of the Most Hich 
into adoration of the idols of its neighbors. The great 
increase of power and wealth in the hands of Solomon 
corrupted his own heart and that of his people.’ Luxury 
came in; and, as in Rome the old puritanic virtues were 
dissolved by the desire for wealth and pleasure, so it hap- 
pened among the Jews. Then came the retribution, in 
the long captivity in Babylon, and the beginnine of a 
new and better life under this hard discipline. And 
then comes the age of the Prophets, who gradually be- 
came the teachers of a higher and broader faith. So, 
when the Jews retumed to Jerusalem, they came pack 


purified, and prepared to become once more loyal subjects ” 


of Jehovah. 

Fhe principle of hereditary succession, but not of pri- 
mogeniture, had been established by: an agreement be- 
tween David and the people when he proposed erecting a 
Temple at Jerusalem. He had appointed his son Solomon 
as his successor before his own death. With the entrance 
of Solomon we have an entirely different personality from 
any whom we have thus far met. With him also iS in- 
augurated a new period and a different age. The-age of 
Moses was distinguished as that of law,—on the side 
of (rod absolute authority, commanding and forbiddiny: 
ou the side of man the only question was between 
obedience and disobedience. Moses was the Law-vivey, 
and his age was the age of lav. Tn the time of the 
Judges the question concerned national existence aud 
national independence. The ave of the Judges was the 
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heroic age of the Jewish nation. The Judges were men 
combining rehgious faith with patriotism ; the by were Telig-« 
ious heroes. Then came the time of David, in which the 
nation, haying become independent, became also power- 
ful and wealthy. After his time the religion, instead of 
being a law to be obeyed or an impulse to action, beeame 
ceremony and pageant. Going one step further, it passed 
into reflection and meditation. In the age of Solomon the 
luspiration of the : tional religion had “already ¢ gone. A 
ereat intellectual development had taken the place of 
insplation. So that the Jewish nation seems to have 
passed through a fourfold religious experience. Religion 
was first law, then action, next inspiration and sentiment, 
afterward ceremony, and lastly opinion and intellectu: il 
culture. 

It is the belief of Herder and other scholars that the 
age of Solomon vave birth to a copious literature, born of 
peace, tranquillity, and prosperity, which has all passed 
away except afew Psalins, the Book of Proverbs, Keclesias- 
tes, anil the Song of Solomon. 

Solomon is personally a much less interesting character 
than David; for policy is never so interesting as upulse, 
and the crimes of ee y seem worse than those of pRSSlon, 
The tirst act of Solomoti was of this sort. He put his 
brother A dodiial: to death for his attempt to seize the 
throne. Joab, who supported Adonijah against Solomon, 
was also put to death, for which we do not grieve, when 
we remember his assassination of Abner and Aimasa, 
shedding the blood of war in peace. But the cold, un- 
scrupulous character of Solomon is seen in his ordering 
Joab to be slain in the tabernacle while holding the horns 
of the altar, and causing Adonijah to be taken by force 
from the same place of refuge. No religious consideration 
or superstitious fcar could prevent Solomon from doing 
What he thought necessary for his own security. Ie lad 
given Adonijah a conditional pardon, limited to good he- 
havior on his part. But after his establishment on the 
throne Adomyjah requested the mother of Solomon, Bath- 
sheba, to ask her son to give him for a wife the beautiful 
Abishag, the last wife of David. Solomon understood 
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this to mean, what his mother did not understand, that 
his brother was still intriguing: to supplant him on the 
throne, and with cool policy he ordered him to imme- 
diate execution. Solomon could pardon a criminal, but 
not a dangerous rival. THe deposed the high-priest for 
the same reason, considering him to be also dangerous 
Shimei, who seems to have been wealthy and influential 
as well as a determined character, was ordered not to 
leave Jerusalem under penalty of death. We did so, and 
Solomon put him to death. David, before his death, had 
warned Solomon to keep an eye both on Joab and on 
Shimei, for David could forgive his own enemies, but not 
those of his cause ; he was not afraid on his own account, 
but was afraid for the safety of his son. 

By the death of Joab and Shimei, Solomon’s kingdom 
was established, and the glory and power of David was 
carried to a still higher point of magnificence. Supported 
by the prophets on the one hand and by the priests on the 
other, his authority was almost unlimited. We are told 
that “Judah and Israel were many, as the sand which is 
by the sea in multitude, eating and drinking and making 
merry. And Solomon reigned over all kingdoms from the 
river unto the land of the Philistines, and unto the border 
of Egypt; they brought presents, and served Solomon all 
the days of his life. And Solomon’s provision for one day 
was thirty ineasures of fine flour, and threeseore measures 
of meal, ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of the pastures, 
and an hundred sheep, beside harts, and roebucks, and fil- 
low deer, and fatted fowl.” The wars of David were ended, 
Solomon’s was a reien of peace. “And Judah and Tsrael 
dwelt safely, every man under his vine and wider his fig’ 
tiee, from Dan even to Beersheba, all the days of Solomon, 
And Solomon had forty thousand stalls of horses for his 
chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen”  « And God 
gave Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding iiuch, 
and largeness of heart, even: ag the sand that is on the 
sca-shore. And Soloimon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of 
allthe children of the east country, and all the wisdom 
of Keypt. Tor he was wiser than all men; than Echan 
the Ezralite, and Weman, and Chaleol, and Darda, the sons 
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of Mahol; and his tame was in all nations round about.” 
“And there came of all people to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon, from all kings of the earth, which had heard of 
his wisdom.” The great power and wealth of the Jewish 
court at this period are historically verified by the tradi- 
tions still extant among the Arabs of Solomon’s super- 
human splendor. 

The story (1 Kings iii. 5) of Solomon’s dream, in which 
he chose an understanding heart and wisdom, rather than 
riches and honor, reminds us of the choice of Hercules, 
It is not unlikely that he had such a dream, it is quite 
probable that he always preferred wisdom to anything 
else, and it is certain that lis wisdom came from God. 
This is the only connection we can trace between the 
dream and its fulfilment. 

Solomon inaugurated a new policy by entering into 
alliances and making treaties with his powerful neigh- 
bors. He formed an alliance with the king of Keypt, and 
married his daughter. He also made a treaty of com- 
merce and friendship with the king of Tyre on the north, 
and procured from him cedar with which to build the 
Temple and his own palace. Ife received an embassy also 
from the queen of Sheba, who resided in the south of 
Arabia. By means of the Tyrian ships he traded to the 
west as far as the coasts of Spain and Africa, and his own 
vessels made a costing voyage of three years’ duration to 
Tarshish, from which they brought ivory, gold, silver, apes, 
and peacocks. This voyage seems to have been through 
the Ked Sea to India.* He also traded in Asia, over- 
land, with caravans. And for their accommodation and 
defence he built Tacinor in the desert (afterward called 
Palmyra), as a great stopping-place. This. city in later 
days became famous as the capital of Zenobia, and the 
remains of the Temple of the Sun, standing by itself in 
the midst of the Great Desert, are amone the most in- 
teresting ruins in the world-f 


* See this point fully discussed in Ritter, Palestine (Am. ed.), Vol. [. 
pp. 81-151. 

+ See Weil, Biblical Legends, for the Mohammedan traditions eons 
cerning Solomon. 
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The great work of he ie was building the Temple 
at Jerusalem in the year B. c. 1005. This Temple sas 
de aatroyed, and rebuilt by Selatan B. ¢. 445. It was 
rebuilt by Herod B. c. 17. Little remains from the tine 
of Solomon, except.some stones im the walls of the sub- 
structions; and the mosque of Omar now stands on 
the old foundation. No building of antiquity so much 
resembles the ‘Temple of Solomon as the palace of Darius 
at Persepolis. In both buildings the porch opened into 
the large hall, both had -small chambers on the side, 
square masses on both sides of the porch, and the same 
forin of pills. The parts of Solomon’s Temple were, 
first,a porch thirty feet wide and fifteen feet deep ; second 
a large hall sixty by thirty; and then the holy of holies 
which was tity feet cube. The whole external dimen- 
sions of the building were only sixty feet by one hundred 
and twenty, or less than many un ordinary parish church. 
The explanation is that it was copied from the Tabernacle, 
which was a small building, and was necessarily somewhat 
related to it in size. ‘The walls were of stone, on exten- 
sive stone foundations. Inside it was lined with cedar, 
with floors of cypress, highly ornamented with carvings 
and gold. The brass work consisted of two orntumented 
pillars called Jachin and Boaz, a brazen tank supported 
by twelve brass oxen, and ten baths of brass, ornwnented 
with fivures of lous, oxen, and cherubun. 

The Book of Kings says of Solomon (1 Kings iv. 32) 
that “he spake three thousand proverbs, and his songs 
were 4 thousand and five. And he spake of trees, from the 
cedar-tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall: he spake also of beasts, and 

fowl and of .creeping things, aud of fishes.” Ile was, 
according to this account, a voluminous writer on natural 
history, as well as an eminent poet and moralist. Of all 
lis compositions there remains but one, the Book of Prov- 
erbs, Which was probably in great part composed hy 
him. Tt is trne that three books in the Old Testame nt 
bear his name,— Proverbs, Mcclesiastes, and the Song of 
Songs. But of these Keclesiastes was probably written 
afterward, and though the Song of Songs may have been 
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written by Solomon, it was probably the work of another, 
living at or near his time. 

But of the Book of Proverbs there cannot be mucli 
doubt. It contains some of the three thousand of which 
Solomon was the reputed author. It shows his style of 
mind yery clearly, — the cool understanding, the calewlat- 
ing prudence, the continual reference to results, knowledve 
of the world as distinguished from knowledge of Inanan 
nature, or of individual character. The Book of Proverbs 
contains ttle heroisin or poetry, few large ideas, not much 
enthusiasm or seutiment. It is emphatically a book of 
wisdom. 1t has good, hard, practical sense. It is the 
“ Poor ltichard’s Almanac ” of Hebrew literature. We can 
conceive of King Solomon and Benjamin Franklin con- 
sulting together, and comparing notes of their observa- 
tions on human life, with much mutual satisfaction. It 
is curious to mect with such a thoroughly Western intel- 
lect, a thousand years before Christ, on the throne of the 
heroic David. 

Among these proverbs there ave many of a kindly 
character, Some are semi-Chiristian in their wise beneyo- 
lence. Many show great slaewdness of observation, and 
have an epigramimatic wit. We will give exumples of 
each kind :— 


PROVERBS HAVING A SEMI-CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


“Tf thine enemy be hungry, give him bread ; 
If thirsty, give him water to drink, 
For thou wilt Ju ap coals of fire on his head, 
And Jehovah will reward thee.” 

“To deliver those that are dravevd to death, 

Those that totter to the slaughter, 

Spare thyself not 

If thou sayest, Behold, we knew it not, 

Doth not [Me that weiehs the heart observe it ? 

Yea, He that keeps thy soul knows it. 

And He will render to every man according to his works,”! 


“Put not thyself forth in the presence of the king, 
Nor station thyself in the place of great men, 
Var better it is that one should say to thee, 
Come up hither | 
Than that leshould put thee in a lower place, 
In the presence of the prince.” 
1g BB 
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‘The lip of truth shall he established forever, 
But the tongue of falsehood is but fora moment.” 


PROVERLS SiMOWING SHREWDNESS OF OBSERVATION. 
“* As one that takes a dog by the ears, 
Soishe that passing by becomes enraged on account of another's quarrel.” 


** Where there is no wood the fire goes out; 
So where there is no talebcarer contention ceases.” 


The rich rules over the poor, 
And the borrower is servant to the lender.” 


* The slothfwl man says, There is a lion without, 
T shall be slain in the streets.” 

A reproof penetrates deeper into a wise man 
Than a hundred stripes into a fool.” 


Hope deferred makes the heart sick,” 
“The way of transyressors is hard.” 


There is that scatters, and yet increases.” 


‘*Itis naught, it is naught, saith the buyer, 
But when he goeth his way then he boasteth.” 
PROVERBS WITTILY EXPRESSED, 


“Mis legs of a lune man are not equal, 
So is a proverb in the mouth of fools.” * 


Asa thor runs into the hand of a drunkard, 
So is a proverb in the mouth of a fool.”*+ 


“ As clouds and wind without rain, 


So is a man who boasts falsely of giving.” 


* A soft tongue breaks bones,” 


So is the sluggard to him that sends hii.” 
The destruction of the poor is their poverty.” 
“A merry heart is a good medicine.” 
But what are human wisdom and glory? Tt sees that 


Solomon was to illustrate its emptiness. See the king, 
in his old age, sinking into idolatry and empty luxury, 


* Por he perseives the idea, but uot its application to himself, 


4 
{ 
“ As yinegar to the teeth, and smoke to the eyes, 
| 
+ Neither of them perceives that he is the object of the injury. | 
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falling away from his God, and pointing the moral of his 
own proverbs. He himsel’ was the drunkard, into 
whose hand the thorn of the proverb penetrated, without 
his heeding it. This prudent and wise king, who under- 
stood so well all the snares of temptation and all the 
arts of virtue, fell like the puppet of any Asiatic court. 
What a contrast between the wise and great king as de- 
seribed in 1 Kings iy. 20-04 and the same king in his 
degenerate old ave } 


It was this last period in the life of Solomon which 
the writer of Ecclesiastes took as the scene and subject of 
his story. With marvellous penetration and consummate 
power he penetrates the mind of Solomon and paints the 
blackness of desolation, the misery of satiety, the dread- 
ful darkness of a soul which has given itself to this world 
as its only sphere. 

Never was such a picture painted of utter scepticism, 
of a mind wholly darkened, and without any remaining 
faith in God or truth. 


These three books mark the three periods of the life 
of Solomon. 

The Song of Songs shows us his abounding youth, 
full of poetry, fire, and charm. 

The Proverbs give his ripened manhood, wise and 
full of all earthly knowledge, — Aristotle, Bacon, Socrates, 
and Franklin, all im one. 

And Keclesiastes represents the darkened and gloomy 
scepticism of his old age, when he sank as low down as 
he had before gone up. But though so sad and dark, yet 
itis not without gleams of a higher and nobler joy to 
come. Better than anything in Proverbs are some of the 
noble sentiments breaking out in Ecclesiastes, especially 
at the end of the book. 

The Book of Kvclesiastes is a wonderful description of 
a doubt so deep, « despair so black, that nothiny in all 
literature can be compared to it. It describes, in the per- 
son of Solomon, utter scepticisiu born of walimited world- 
ly enjoyment, knowledye, and power. 
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The book begins by declaring that all is vanity, that 
there is nothing new under the sun, WO progress in any 
(rection, ut all things revolving in an endless circle, 
so that there is weither meaning nor use in the world* 
It declares that work: amounts to nothing, for one can- 
not do any really good thing; that knowledge is of no 
use, but only produces sorrow; that pleasure satiates.>+ 
Knowledge has ouly this advantage over ignorance, that 
if enables us to see things as they are, but it does not 
mike them better, and the end of all is despair. t Sen- 
sual pleasure is the only good.§ Fate and necessity rule 
all things. Good and evil both come at their appointed 
time. Men are cheated and do not see the nullity of 
things, because they have the world in their heart, and 
are absorbed in the present moment. | 

Men are only a hicher class of beasts. They die like 
beasts, and have no hereatter.{ 

In the fourth. chapter the writer goes more deeply 
into this pessimism. He says that to die is better than 
to live, and better still never to have been born. A fool 
is better than a wise man, because he does nothing and 
cares for nothing ** 

Success 1s bad, progress is an evil; for these tuke us 
away from others, and leave us lonely, because above 
them and hated by them.-+-+ 

Worship is idle. Do not offer the sacrifice of fools, but 
stop when you are poing to the Temple, and retumn. Do 
nov pray. lt is of no use. God does not hear you, 
Dreams do not come from God, but from what you were 
doing before you went to sleep. Eat and drink, that is 
the best.¢{ All men vo as they come. 

So the dreary statement proceeds. Men are horn for 
no end, and go no one can tell where. Live a thousand 
years, it all comes to the same thing. Whocan tell what 
13 good for a man in this shadowy, empty life ?§§ 

It is better to look on death than on life, wiser to be 


* Beles, 1, 2 — 11, 7 Dba. ai. 1897), 
Uy te De san SS Third avy lee 

t Ibid. ii. 12-20, et) Ubudeety. (= 12) 
§ [bids ii, 24. SS peliidiov, 1 fag: 
|) (bid. iii, 1-11. §§ Ibid. vi. 
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sad than to be cheerful. If you say, “There have been 
good tinres in the past,” do not be too sure of that. If 
you say, “ We can be good, at least, if we cannot be hap- 
py,’ there is such a thing as being too good, and cheat- 
ing yourself out of pleasure.* 

Women are worse than men. You may find one good 
man among a thousand, but not one good woman.+ 

It is best to be on the right side of the powers that be, 
for they can do what they please. Speedy and certain 
punishment alone can keep men from doing evil. The 
same thing happens to the good and to the wicked. All 
things come alike to all. This life is, in short, an inex- 
plicable puzzle. The perpetual refrain is, eat, drink, and 
be merry. t 

It is best to do what you can, and think nothing about 
it. Cast your bread on the waters, very likely you will 
get it again. Sow your seed either in the morning or at 
night ; it makes no difference. § 

Death is coming to all. All is vanity. I continue to 
preach, because I see the truth, and may as well say it, 
though there is no end to talking aud writing. You may 
sum up all wisdom in six words: “ Fear God and keep 


his commuancinents.”’ || 


The Book of Ecclesiastes teaches a great trath in an 
unexiumpled strain of pathetic eloquence. It teaches what 
a black scepticism descends on the wisest, most fortunate, 
most favored of mankind, when he looks only to this 
world and its joys. It could, however, only have been writ- 
ten by one who had gone through this dreadful experience, 
The intellect alone never sounded such depths as these. 
Moreover, it could hardly lave been written unless in a 
time when such scepticism prevailed, ior by one who, 
having lived it all, had not also lived through it all, and 
found the cure for this misery in pure unseltish obedience 
to truth and might. It seems, therefore, like a Book of 

* Hecles. yii. 2, 10, 15, 16. 

+ bid, yar, 26 — Os: 

t Ibid. viii. 2, 3, 4, 11, 14 (ix. 2, 8), 15, 17. 

§ Ibid. xi. 1, 2, 6. 

| Ibid. xii, 1-8, 9, 12, 13. 
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Confessions, or the Record of an Experience, and as such 
well deserves its place in the Bible and Jewish literature, 


The Book of Job is a still more wonderful production, 
but in a wholly different tone. It is full of manly faith 
in trath and vight. It has no jot of scepticism in it. It 
is a noble protest, against all hypocrisies and all shams. 
Job does not know why he is afilicted, but he will never 
contess that he is a sinner till he sees it. The Pharisaic 
friends tell him his sufferings are judgments for his sins, 
and advise him to admit it to be so. But Job refuses, and 
declares he will utter no “words of wind” to the AL 
mighty. The grandest thought is here expressed in the 
noblest language which the human tongue has ever ut- 
tered. 

§ 6. The Prophets ; or, Judaism as the Hope of a spirituul 
and universal Kingdon of Cod. 

Before we proceed to examine the prophetic writinys 
of the Old Testament, it is desirable to make some remarks 


upon prophecy in general, and on the character of the He-. 
| J 5 


brew prophets, 

Propheey in general is a modification of inspiration 
Inspiration is sight, or rather it is insight. Add our know!- 
edge comes to us through the intelectual power which 
may be called sight, which is of two kinds, —the sight 
of external things, or outsight; and the sight of internal 
things, which is insight, or intuition. The senses consti- 
tute the organization by which we see external things ; 
consciousness is the organization by which we perceive 
internal things. Now the organs of sense are the same 
In kind, but differ in degree in all men. All Inunan 
beings, as such, have the power of perceiving an external 
world, by ineans of the five senses. But though all have 
these five senses, all do not perceive the same external 
phenomena by means of them, For, in the first place, 
their senses differ in degrees of power. Some men’s eyes 
are telescopic, some microscopic, and some are blind, 
Some men cum but partially distinguish colors, others not 
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at all. Some have acute hearing, others are deaf. And 
secondly, what men perecive thwough the senses differs 
according to what is about them. A man living in China 
cannot see Mont Blane or the city of New York; a man 
on the other side of the moon can never see the earth. A 
man living in the year 1871 cannot see Alexander the 
Great or the Apostle Paul. And thirdly, two persons 
may be looking at the same thing, and with senses of the 
same degree of power, and yet one may be able to see 
what the other is not able to see. Three men, one a 
geologist, one a botanist, and one a painter, may look at 
the same landscape, and one will see the stratification, the 
second will see the flora, and the third the picturesque 
qualities of the scene. As regards outsight then, though 
men in general have the same senses to see with, what 
they see depends (1) on their quality of sense, (2) on 
their position in space and time, (3) and on their state of 
mental culture, 

That which is true of the perception of external phe- 
nomena is also true of the perception of internal things. 

Insight, or intuition, has the same limitations as out- 
sight. ‘These are (1) the quality of the faculty of intui- 
tion; (2) the inward circumstances or position of the 
soul; (3) the soul’s culture or development. Those who 
deny the existence of an intuitive faculty, teaching that 
all knowledge comes from without throuch the senses, some- 
times say that if there were such a faculty as intuition, 
men would all possess intuitively the same knowledge of 
moral and spiritual truth. They might as well say that, as 
all men have eyes, all must see the same external objects. 

All men have more or less of the intuitive faculty, but 
some have much more than others. Those who have the 
most are called, by way of eminence, inspired men. But 
anong these there is a difference as regards the objects 
‘which are presented by God, in the order of his provi- 
dence, to their intuitive faculty. Some he places inwardly 
among visions of beauty, and they are inspired poets 
and artists. Others be places inwardly amid visions 
of temporal and hinan lite, and they become inspired 
discoverers and inventors. And others he places amid 
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visions of religious truth, and they are inspired prophets, 
lawgivers, and evangeliM%. But these again differ in their 
own spiritual culture and growth, Moses and the Apostle 
Paul were both inspired men, but the Apostle Paul saw 
truths which Moses did not see, because the Apostle Paul 
had reached a higher degree of spiritual culture. Christ 
alone possessed the fulness of spiritual inspiration, be- 
cause he alone had attained the fulness of spiritual life. 

Now the inspired man may look inwardly either at the 
past, the present, or the future. If he look at the past he 
is an inspived historian ; if at the present, an inspired law- 
giver, or religious teacher; if at the future, an inspired 
prophet. The inspired faculty may be the same, and the 
difference ay be in the object inwardly present to its 
coutemplation. The seer may look from things past to 
things present, from things present to thines to come, and 
his inspiration be the saue. He fixes his mind en the 
past, and it grows clear before him, and he sees how events 
were and what they mean. He looks at the present, and 
sees how things ought to be. He looks at the future, and 
sees how thines shall be. 

The Prophets of the Old Testament were not, as is com- 
monly supposed, men who only uttered predictions of the 
future, They were men of action more than of contem- 
plation. Strange as it may seem to us, who are accus- 
tomed to consider their office as confined to religious 
prediction, their chief duty was that of active politicians. 
They mixed religion and polities, They interfered with 
public measures, rebuked the despotism of the kings and 
the political errors of the people. Moreover, they were 
the constitutional lawyers and publicists of the Hebrews, 
inspired to look backward and explain the meaning of the 
Mosaic law as well as to look forward to its spiritual 
development in the reien of the Messiah. Prediction, 
therefore, of future events, was a very small part of the 
work of the Prophets. Their main duty was to warn, 
rebuke, teach, exhort, and encourage. 

The Hebrew prophets were under the law. They were 
loyal to Moses and to his institutions. But it was to the 
spirit rather than to the letter, the idea rather than the 
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form. They differed from the priests in preferring the 
moral part of the law to the ceremonial. They were 
great veformers in bringing back the people from external 
formalism to vital obedicuce. They constantly made the 
ceremonial part of the law subservient to the moval part 
of the law. Thus Samucl said to Saul: “Hath the Lord 
as great delight im burnt offerings and sacrifices as in 
obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” And 
so afterward Isaiah declared in the name of the Lord, that 
the sacrifices of a wicked people were vain, and their in- 
cense an abomination. 

We read of the schools of the Prophets, where they 
studied the law of Moses, and were taught the duties of 
their oflice. In these schools music was made use of as a 
medium of inspiration. 

But the office of a prophet was not limited by culture, 
sex, aye, or condition. Women, like Miriam, Deborah, 
Hannah, Wuldah, and Noudiah ; inexperienced youths, like 
Jeremiah ; men of high standing in society, like Isaiah 
and Daniel; humble men, like the ploughman Elisha and 
the herdsman Amos; men married and unmarried, are 
munbercd among the Prophets. Living poorly, Weal 
sackcloth, feeding on yevctables, Nuprisoned or assiassi- 
nated by kings, stoned by the people; the most unpopular 
of men, sometimes so possessed by the spirit as to rave 
like madmen, obliged to denounce judgments and woes 
against kings and people, it is uo wonder that they often 
shrank from their terrible office. Jonah ran to hide in a 
ship of ‘Tarshish. They have called their message a buv- 
den, like Isaiah; they have ericd out like Jeremiah, “ ANI 
Lord God, I cannot speak, for [am a child” ; like Ezekiel, 
they have been obliged to make their faces harder thin 
flints in order to deliver their messave. 

Dean Stanley, in speaking of the Prophets of the Old 
Testament, says that their theology consisted in proclaim 
ing the unity of God against all polytheism, and the spit- 
ituality of God aginst all idolatry, in declaring the supe- 
riority of moral to ceremonial duties, and in announelag 
the supremacy of wooduess above the letter, CeLeMiony, OL 
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dogma. This makes the contrast between the Prophets 
and ‘all other s sacred persous who have existed in pavan 
and, he adds, even in Christian times. Dean Stanley says 
the Prophets were religious teachers, without the usual 
faults of religious tea chers, and he proposes them as an 
example to the Christian clergy. He says: “O, if the 
spirit of our profession, of our order, of our body, were 
the spirit, or anything like the spirit, of the ancient 
Prophets! If with us truth, charity, justice, faimess. to 
opponents, were a passion, a doctrine, a point of honor, to 
be upheld with the same energy as that with which we 
uphold our own position and our own opinions !” 

The spirit of the world asks first, Is it safe ? second- 
ly, Is it true? The spirit of the Prophets asks first, Is 
it true ¢ secondly, Is it safe? The spirit of the world 
asks first, Is it prudent? secondly, Is it right? The 
spirit of the Prophets asks first, Is it right ? secondly, Ts 
it pradent ¢ Taken as a whole, the prophetic order of the 
Jewish Church remaingalone. It stands like one of those 
vast monuments of ancient days, with ramparts broken, 
with inse riptions defaced, but stretching from hill to lull, 
conveying in its Jong line of arches the: pure rill of living 
water over deep valley and thirsty plain, far above all 
the puny modern ne Which have grown wp at its 
feet, and into the midst of which it strides with its mnass- 
ive substructions, its gigantic height, its majestic propor- 
tions, unrivalled Ly any erection of modern time. 

The predictions of the future by the Prophets of Judea 
were far higher in their character than those wlich come 
occasionally to mankind through dreams and presenti- 
ments. Yet no doubt they proveeded from the sane 
essentially hranan faculty. This also is asserted by the 
Dean of Westminster, who says that there is a power of 
divination granted in some inexplicable manner to ordi- 
nary men, and he refers to such instances as the prediction 
of the discovery of America by Seneea, that of the Retorma- 
tion by Dante, and the prediction of the twelve centuries 
of Jtonan dominion by the apparition of twelve vultures 
to Romulus, which was so understood four hundred years 
before its actual accomplishment. If such presentiments 
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are not always verified, neither were the predictions of 
the Prophets always fulfilled. Jonah amounced, in the 
most distinct and absolute terms, that in forty days Nin- 
eveh should be destroyed. But the people repented, and 
it was aot destroyed. Their predictions of the Messiah 
are remarkable, especially because in speaking of him and 
his time they went out of the law and the spirit of the 
law, and became partakers of the spirit of the Gospel. 
The Prophets of the Jews, whatever else we deny to their 
predictions, certainly foresaw Christianity. They de- 
scribe the coming of a time in which the law should be 
written in the heart, of a king who should reign in right- 
eousness, of a prince of peace, of one who should rule by: 
the power of truth, not by force, whose kingdom should 
be universal and everlasting, and mto which all nations 
of the earth should flow. What the Prophets foresaw 
was not times nor seasons, not dates nor names, not 
any munute particulars. But they saw a future age, 
they lived out of their own time in another time, which 
had not yet arrived. They left behind them Jewish cere- 
monialism, and entered into a moral and spiritual reliv- 
ion. They dropped Jewish narrowness and called all 
mankind brethren. In this they reach the highest form 
of foresight, which is not simply to predict a coming 
event, but to live in the spirit of a future time. 

Thus the Prophets developed the Jewish religion to its 
highest point. The simple, childlike faith of Abraham 
became, in their higher vision, the sight of a universal 
Father, and of an age in which all men and nations should 
be united into one great moral kingdom. Further than 
this, it was not possible to go in vision. The difference 
between the Prophets and Jesus was, that he accom- 
plished what they foresaw. ILis life, full of faith in God 
and man, became the new seed of a higher kingdom than 
that of David. We was the son of David, as inheriting 
the loving trust of David in a heavenly Father ; le was 
also the Lord of David, by fulfilling David's love to God 
with his own love to man; making piety and charity one, 
faith and freedom one, reason and religion one, this life 
and the life to come one. [fe died to accomplish this 
union and to make this atoning sacrifice. 
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Judaism as a Preparation for Christianity. 


After the return from the captivity the Jewish nation 
remained loyal to Jehovah. The dangers of polytheism 
and idolatry had passed. We no more hear of either of 
these tendencies, but, on the contrary, a rigid and alniost 
bigoted monotheism was tinmly established. Their suf- 
feriiys, the teaching of their Prophets, perhaps the in- 
fluenee of the Persian worship, had confirmed them in the 
belicf that Jehoyah was one and alone, and that the gods 
of the nations were idols. They had lost forever the 
sacred ark of the covenant and the mysterious ornaments 
of the ligh-priest. Their kings had disappeared, and a 
new form of theocracy took the place of a reyal eovern- 
ment. The high-priest, with the great council, became 
the supreme authority. The government was hierarchal. 

Ilclenic influences began to act on the Jewish mind, 
wud a peculiar dialect of Hebrew-Greek, called the Hel- 
lenistic, was formed. The Septuagint, or Greek version 
of the Old Testament, was made in Alexandria about 
Bo 260, In Eeypt, Greek philosophy beean to allect 
the Jewish mind, the final result of which was the sys- 
tem of Philo. Greek influences spread to such an ex- 
tent ab a erent he eke revolution took plave in Pales- 
tine (B. ©. 170), and the Temple at Jerusalem was turned 
Into a i mp te of Olympic Jupiter. Many of the priests 
and leading citizens acee pted this change, though the 
heart of the | people rejected it with horror. Under An- 
tivchus the Temple was profaned, the sacrifices ceased, 
the keeping of the Sabbath and use of the petal 
were forbidden by a royal edict. Then arose the Macca 
bees, and after a long and bit ter strugele re-estab ken 
the worship of Jehov: th, B. ©. LAL. 

After this sive mass of ae people, in their zeal for the 
law and their old institutions, fellinto the narrow bigotry 
of the Pharisees. The Sadducees were Jewish Epicu- 
reans, but thoueh wealthy were few, and had little in- 
thience, The Mssencs were Jewish monks, living i 
conumunities, aid as little influential as are the Shakers in 
Massachusetts to-day. They were wot ouly few, but their 
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whole system was contrary to the tone of Jewish thought, 
and was probably derived trom Orphie Pythagoreanism. - 
The Talmud, that mighty maze of Jewish thought, 
commencing atter the return from the captivity, contains 
the history of. the gradual progress and development of 
the national mind. The study of the Talmud is neces- 
sary to the full understanding of the rise of Christianity. 
Many of the parables and precepts of Jesus may have 
had their origin in these traditions and teachings. For’ 
the Talmud contains much that i is excellent, and the orie- 
inality of Jesus was not in saying what never had been 
thought before, but in vitalizing all old truth out of a cen- 
tral spiritual life. His originality was not novelty, but 
vitality. We have room here but for a single extract. 


“ «Six hundred and thirtecn injunctions,’ says the Talmud, 
‘was Moses instructed to give to the people. David reduced 
them all to cleven, in the fifteenth Psalm: Lord, who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle who shall dwell on thy holy hill 4 
He that walketh uprightly,’ &e. 

“<The Prophet Isaiah reduced them to six (xxxiii, 15); 
He that walketh righteously,’ de. 

“*'TPhe Prophet Micah reduced them to three (vi. 8): What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, aud to love 
merey, and to walk humbly with thy God 4 

‘Isaiah ouce more reduced them to two (lvi. 1): Keep 
ye judgment and do justice. 

“«* Amos (vy. 4) reduced them all to one: Seek ye me and 
ye shall live. 

“* But lest it might be supposed from this that God could be 
found in the fulfilment of his whole law only, Habakkuk said 
(ii. 4); The just shall live by his faith’ ” 


Thus we haye seen the Jewish religion gradually devel- 
oped out of the family worship of Abraham, through the 
national worship of the law to the personal and fihal 
trust of David, and the spiritual monotheism of Job and 
the Prophets. Through all these changes there ran the 
one golden thread of faith ina Supreme Being who was 
not hidden and apart from the world, but who came to 
man as to his child. 


* Dollinger, The Gentile and the Jew. 
+ See article on the Taimt 1d, Quarterly Review, 1867, 
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At first this belief was narrow and like that of a child.* 
We read that when Noah went into the ark, “the Lord 
shut him in”; that when Babel wag built, “the Lord 
came down to see the city and the tower which the chil- 
dren of men had built”; that when Noah offered burnt- 
sacrilices, “the Lord smelled a sweet savor” ; that he told 
Moses to make him a sanctuary, that he might dwell 
ainong the Israelites. We have seen, in our chapter on 
Greece, that Homer makes Jupiter send a pernicious 
dream to Agamemnon, to deceive him; in other words, 
makes Jupiter tell a lie to Agamemnon. But how is the 
account in 1 Kings xxii. 20 — 23, any better ?+ 

But how all this ignorance was enlightened, and this 
narrowness enlarged, let the mavnificent theism of the 
Psalms, of Job, and of Isaiah testify. Solomon declares 
“The heaven of heayens cannot contain him, how much 
less this house that I have builded.” Job and the Psalms 
and Isaiah describe the omniscience, omnipresence, and 
inscrutable perfections of the Deity in language to which 
twenty centuries have been able to add nothing. + 

Thus Judaism was 1nonotheism, first as a seed, then as 
a blade, and then as the ear which the sun of Chris- 
tianity was to ripen into the full com. The highest truth 
was present, implicitly, in Judaism, and became explicit 
in Christianity. ‘The law was the schoolmaster to bring 
men to Christ. It taught, however imperfectly, a suprerne 
and living God ; a Providence ruling all things; a’ Judge 
rewarding good and punishing evil; a holy Being, of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity. It announced a moral 


* An aiecdote was recently related of a little girl, five years old, who 
was seen walking along the road, looking up into the trees. Being asked 
what she was seeking, she replied: ‘Mamma told me God was ey ry- 
where, but I cannot see him in thut tree.” The faith of the patriarchs 
was like that of this child, —unot false, but unenlightened, 

+ “And the Lord said, Who shall persuade Ahab, that he may vo up 
and fall at Ramoth-Gilead 2? And one said on this manner, and another 
said on that manner. Aud there came forth a spirit, and stood before 
the Lord, and said, I will persuade him. And the Lord said unto lim, 
Wherewith ? And he said, | will go forth, and T will be a lying spirit in 
the mouth of all his prophets. And he said, Thou shalt persuade him, 
and preyail also : go forth and do so.” 

$ See Greg, The Creed of Cliristendom, Chap. V. Also, The Spit of 
the Bible, by Kdward lMigginson. 
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law to be obeyed, the substance of which was to love 
God with all the heart, and one’s neighbor as one’s self. 

Wherever the Apostles of Christ went they found that 
Judaism had prepared the way. Usually, in every place, 
they first preached to the Jews, and made converts of 
them. For Judaisin, though so narrow and so alien to 
the Greek and Latin thought, had nevertheless pervaded 
all parts of the Roman Empire. Despised and _ satirized 
by philosophers and poets, it had yet won its way by its 
strength of conviction. It offered to men, not a philoso- 
phy, but a religion ; not thought, but life. ‘Too intolerant 
of differences to convert the world to monotheisin, it yet 
made a preparation for its conversion, This was its 
power, and thus it went before the face of the Masier, 
to prepare his way. 
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a Per, i kere 
MOHAMMED AND ISLAM. 


§ 1. Recent Works on the Life of Mohammed. § 2. The Arahs and, 
Arabia. § 3. Barly Life of Mohammed, to the Hegira. § 4. Change 
in the Character of Mohammed after the Hegira. § 5. Religious Doc- 
trines and Practices among the Mohammedans. § 6. The Criticism of 
Mr. Palgrave on Mohannnedan Theology. § 7. Mohammedauism a 
Relapse ; the worst Form of Monotheism, and a retarding Element in 
Civilization. Norn. 


§ 1. Recent Works on the Life of Mohammed. 


Rh. SAMUEL JOHNSON once declared, “There are 

two objects of curiosity, the Christian world and 

the Mohammedan world; all the vest may be considered 
as barbarous.” Since Dr. Jolnson’s time we have leamed 
to be curious about other forms of human thought, and 
regard the farnous line of Terence’ as expressing more 
accurately the proper frame of mind for a Christian phi- 
losopher. Nevertheless, Mohammedanism still claims a 
special interest and excites a peculiar curiosity. It is the 
ouly religion which has threatened Christianity with a 
dangerous rivalry. It is the only other religion whose 
origin is in the broad daylight of history. Its author js 
the ouly one among the ereat men of the world who has 
at the same time founded a religion, formed a people, and 
established au empire. The marvellous spread of this 
religion is a mystery which never ceases to stimulate the 
mind to new inquiry. How was it that in the short 
space of a ceutury the Arab tribes, before always at war 
among themselves, should have been united into an irre- 
sistible power, and have conquered Syria, Persia, the whole 
of Northern Africa and Spain? And with this relivious 
outbreak, this great revival of monotheism in Asia, there 
came also as remarkable a renaissance of learning, which 


made the Avubs the teachers of philosophy and art to 
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Europe during a long period. Arab Spain was a focus of 
light while Christian Europe lay in medixval darkness. 
And still more interesting and perplexing is the character 
of Mohammed himself, What was he,—an impostor or 
a prophet ? Did Js work advance or retard human pro- 
gress ? What is Ins position in history ? Such are some 
of the questions on which we shall endeavor to throw 
light in the present chapter. 

Within a few years new materials for this study have 
been made accessible by the labors of Weil, Caussin de 
Perceval, Muir, Sprenger, Doéllinger, and Arnold. — Dr. 
Gustav Weil published his work * in 1843. It was drawn 
from Arabic manuscripts and the Koran. When Weil 
began his studies on Mohammed in 1837, he found no 
book except that of Gagnier, published in 1732, from 
which he could derive substantial aid. But Gagnier had 
ouly collected, without any attempt at criticism, the tra- 
ditions and statements concerning Mohanuned believed 
by orthodox Moslems. Satisfied that a literary want 
existed at this point, Dr. Weil devoted himself to such 
studies as should enable him to supply it; and the 
result was a work concerning which Milman says that 
“nothing has escaped” the diligenee of ils author, But 
four years after appeared the book of M. Caussin de Per- 
ceval,f a work of which M. Saint-Hilaire says that it 
marks a new era in these studies, on account of the abun- 
dance and novelty of its details, and the light thrown on 
the period which in Arabia preceded the coming of Mo- 
hammed. Dr. A. Sprenger, an eminent German scholar, 
early determined to devote himself to the study of Orien- 
tal literature in the Hast. He spent a long time in India, 
and was for twelve years principal of a Mohammedan 
school in Delhi, where he established, in 1845, an illus- 
trated penny magazine in the Iindoo language. After 
returning to Europe with a vast number of Oriental mian- 


* Mohuumed der Prophet, sein Leben und seine Lehre. Stuttgart, 
1843. 

t Ussai sur Phistoire des Avabes, avant VTslamisme, pendant Pepoque 
de Mahomet, et jusqwi la rduction de toutes les tribus sous la loi mus- 
sulmane. Paris, 3 vols. 8yo, 1847-48, 
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uscripts, he composed his Life of Mohammed,* the result 
of extensive studies. Among the preparations for this 


work: we will cite only one. Dr, Sprenger edited in Cal- 


cutta the first volume of the Ie&ba, which contains the 
names and biographies of eiyht thousand persons who were 
personally acquainted with Mohammed+ But, as it to 
embarrass us with riches, comes algo My. Muirf and pre- 
sents us with another life of the prophet, likewise drawn 
from original sources, and written with learning and can- 
dor. This work, in four volumes, goes over the whole 
ground of the history of Arabia before the coming of the 
prophet, and then, from Arabie sources, narrates the life 
of Mohamined himself, wp to the era of the Hegira, The 
result of these researches is that we know accurately 
what Mr. Hallam in his time despaired of knowing, — all 
the main points of the history of Mohammed. There is 
no legend, no myth, to trouble us. M. Saint-THilaive says 
that the French are far less acquainted with Charlemavie 
than the Moslems are with their prophet, who came two 
centuries earlier. 

A Mohammedan writer, Syed Ahmed Khan Bahador, 
has lately published, in English, a series of K’ssays on the 
life of Mohanuned Arabia, the Arabs, Mohammedan tra- 
ditions, and kindred topies, written from the stand-poit 
of a believer in Ishin. § Ife is dissatisfied with all tha 
recent works on Mohamed, including those of Dr, 
Sprenger and Mr. Muir. He believes that the Arabic 
sources from which these biographies are derived ara vot 
the inost authentic. The special objections, however, 
which this able Mohammedan urges against these Euro- 
pean biographies by Spreneer and Muir do not affect any 
of the important points in the history, but only details of 
small moment. Notwithstanding his eriticisins, therctore, 


* Das Leben wal die Lelie des Mohammed, ete. Von A, Sprenger, 
Berlin, 1861. 

Tt Sprenger, Vorvede, p. xii. 

¢ The Lafe of Mahomet and History of Islam. By William Muir, Msi, 
London, 1858, 

§ A Series of Mssuys on the Life of Mohammed, and Subjects subsili- 
ary thereto, By Syed Alimed Khan Bahador. London: Trubner & Co, 
1870. 
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we may safely assume that we are in a condition to un- 
derstand the actual life and character of Mohammed. AJ 
that the Syed says concerning the duty of an impartial 
and friendly judement of Islam and its author i 1s, of course, 
true. We shall endeavor in our treatment of Mohammed 
to follow this exhortation, 

Something, however, is always gained by hearing what 
the believers in a system have to say in its behalf, and 
these essays of the Mohammedan scholar may help us in 
this way. One of the most curious parts of the volume 
is that in which he treats of the prophecies concerning 
Mohamined in the Old and New Testament. Most of 
our readers will be surprised at learning that any such 
prophecies exist ; and yet some of them are quite as strik- 
ing as many of those commonly adduced by writers on 
prophecy as referring to Jesus Christ. For example 
(Deut. xvii. 15, 18), when Moses predicts that the Lérd 
will raise up a prophet for the Jews, /rom among their 
brethren ; by emphasizing this latter clause, and arguing 
that the Jews had no brethren except the Ishinaclites, 
from whom Mohammed was born, an argument is de- 
rived that the latter was referred to. This is strengthened 
by the declaration of Moses, that this prophet should be 
“dike unto me,” since Deuteronomy xxxiv. 10 declares 
that “there arose no prophet da Lsrael like unto Moses.” 

Habakkuk ii. 3 says: “The Holy One came {from 
Mount Paran.” But Mount Paran, argues our friend, is 
the mountain of Mecca. 

The Hebrew word translated “ desire” in Haggai ii. 7, 
“The desire of all nations shall come,” is said by. Bahador 

be the same word as the name Mohammed. Ie is 
therefore predicted by his naine in this passage. 

When Isaiah says (xxi. 7), according to the Septuagint 
translation, that he “saw two riders, one on an ass and 
one on a camel,” Bahador argues that the rider on the ass 
is Jesus, who so entered Jerusalem, and that the rider on 
the camel is Mohammed, 

When John the Baptist was asked if he were the 
Christ, or Elijah, or “that prophet,” Mohammedans say 
that “that prophet,” so anticipated, was their own. 
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§ 2. The Arabs and Arabia, 


The Arabs are a Semitic people, belonging to the same 
great ethnologie family with the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Pheeniciaus, Hebrews, Kthiopians, and Carthaginians. It 
is a race which has given. to civilized man his literature 
and his religion ; for the alphabet came from the Phani- 
clans, and the Bible trom the Jews: In Haniibal, it pro- 
duced perhaps the greatest military genius the world has 
seen ; and the Tyrian merchants, chcumnavigating Africa, 
discovering Great Britain, and trading with India, ten 
centuries before Christ, had no equals on the ocean until 
the time of the Portuguese discoveries, twenty-five cen- 
turics after. The Arabs alone, of the seven Semitic fargy- 
lies, remained undistinguished and unknown til] the days 
of Mohammed. Their claim of being descended from 
Abraham is confirined by the wnerring evidence of Jan- 
guage. The Arabic roots are, nine tenths of them, iden- 
tical with the Hebrew; and a sunilarity of grammatical 
forms shows a plain glossolovical relation. But while the 
Jews have a history from the days of Abraham, the Arabs 
had none till Mohammed, During twenty centuries these 
nomials wandered to and tro, engaved in mutual wars, 
verifying the prediction (Gen, xvi 12) concerning Ish- 
macl: “ He will be a wild man > his hand will be agaist 
every man, and every man’s hand against him.” Wher- 
ever such wandering races exist, whether in Arabia, Turk- 
istan, or Equatorial Africa, “darkness covers the earth, 
and gross darkness the people.” The earth has no geog- 
raphy, and the people uo history. During all this long 
period, from the time of Abraham to that of Mohanined, 
the Arabs were not a nation, but only a multitude of 
tribes, either stationary or wandering. But of these two 
the nomad or Bedouin is the true type of the race as it 
exists in Northern Arabia. The Arab of the South is in 
many respects different, —in language, in manners, anc in 
character, — coufirmine the old opinion of a double origin, 
But the Northern Arab in hiy tent has remained un- 
chanved since the days of the Bible. Proud of his pure 
blood, of his freedom, of his tribe, and of his ancient cug- 
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toms, he desires no change. He is, in Asia, what the 
North American Tudian is upon the western continent. 
As the Indian’s, his chiel virtues are courage in war, cun- 
ning, wild justice, hospitality, und fortitude. Ie is, how- 
ever, of a better race, — more reflective, more religious, 
and with a thirst for knowledge. The pure air and the 
sunple food of the Arabian plains keep him in perleet 
health ; and the necessity of constant watchfulness against 
his foes, trom whom he has no defence of rock, forest, or 
fortification, quickens his perceptive faculties. But the 
Arab has also a sense of spiritual things, which appears 
to haye a root in his organization. The Arabs say; 
“The clildren of Shem are prophets, the children of 
Japhet are kinys, and the children of Ham are slaves.” 
Having no temples, no priesthood, no religious forms, tlieir 
religion is less formal and more instinctive, ike that of 
children, The Koran says: “ very child is born into the 
religion of nature ; its parents make ita Jew,a Christian, 
or a Magian.” But when Mohammed came, the religion 
of the Arabs was a jumble of monotheism and polythe- 
ism, — Judaism, Chiistianity, idolatry, and fetichism. At 
one time there had been a powerful and intolerant Jew- 
ish kingdom in one region. In Yemen, at another period, 
the king of Abyssinia had established Chrisuiamity, duct 
neither Judaisin nor Chiaistianity had ever been able to 
conquer the peninsula; and at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury idolatry was the most prevailing form of worship. 

At this time Mohammed appeared, and in a few years 
united in one faith all the warring tribes of Arabia ; con- 
solidated them into a single nation, and then wielded 
their mighty and enthusiastic forces against Syria, Persia, 
and North Africa, triumphant wherever they moved. Ie, 
certainly, if ever man possessed it, had the rare gilt of 
natural empire. To him, more than to any other of 
whom history makes inention, was given 

«The monarch mind, the mystery of commanding, 
The birth-hour gilt, the art Napoleon, 


Of wielding, moulding, gathering, welding, banding, 
The hearts of thousands till they moved as one.” 
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§ 3. Larly Lye of Mohammed, to the Hegira. 


Bue it was not as a soldier or ambitious conqueror that 
Mohammed bevan his career. The first forty years of his 
life were passed in the quict pursuits of trade, or taking 
care of the property of Khadijah. Serious, thoughtful, 
devout, he made friends of all about him. His youth was 
unstained by vice, and his honorable character early ob- 
tained for him the title, given him by common consent, of 
Al Amin, “the faithful” At one time he tended sheep 
and goats on the i.ills near Mecea. At Medina, after he 
became distinguished he referred to this, saying, “ Pick me 
the blackest of those s2rries ; they are such as I used to 
gather when T fed the flecks at Mecea. Verily, no prophet 
has been raised up who Las not performed the work of a 
shepherd.” When twenty-five years of age, he entered 
luto the service of Kiadijih, a rich widow, as her agent, 
to take charge of her merchandise and to sell it at Damas- 
cus. When the caravan vetwned, and his adventure lad 
proved successful, Khadijah, then forty years old, became 
interested in the young man; she was wise, vituous, 
and attractive; they were marnad, and, till her death, 
Mohammed was a kind and lovirg husband. Khadijah 
sympathized with her husband in hs religious tendencies. 
and was his first convert Ilis haLit was to retire to a 
cave on Mount Hira to pray and to meditate. Sadness 
came over him in view of the evils in che world, One of 
the Suras of the Koran, supposed to belug to this period, 
is as follows: — 

Surw 103. 
“ By the declining day I swear ! 
Verily, man is in the way of ruin 5 
Excepting such as possess faith, 
And do the things which be right, 
And stir up one another to truth and steadfasumess.” 

About this time he began to have his visicns of angels, 
especially of Gabriel. Ile saw a light, and hyard a voice, 
and had sentences like the above put inte his mind. 
These communications were accompanied by strong con- 
vulsions (epilepsy, says Weil), in which he would full to 
the ground and foam ut the mouth, Sprenger considers it 
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to have been a form of hysteria, with a mental origin, 
perhaps accompanied with catalepsy. The prophet lim- 
self said: “Inspiration descends on me in two ways. 
Sometimes Gabriel cometh and communicateth the reve- 
lation, as one man to another. This is easy. But some- 
times it is as the ringing of a bell, which rends me in 
pieces, and grievously aillicts me.” One day, when Abu 
Bakr and Omar sat in the Mosque at Medina, Mohammed 
eame suddenly upon them, lifting up his beard and look- 
ing at it; and Abn Bakr said, “Ah thou, for whom I 
would sacrifice father and mother ; white hairs are hasten- 
ing upon thee!” “Yes,” said the prophet, “Hid” (Sura 
11) “and its sisters have hastened my white hairs.” 
“And who,” asked Abu Bakr, “are its sisters?” “The 
Inevitable” (Sura 56) “and the Striking” (Sura 101), re- 
pled Mohammed. ‘These three are called the “ terrific 
Suras.” 

But these last Suras came later than the period now 
referred to, At this time his visions and revelations pos- 
sessed /iim; he did not possess nor control them. Tn later 
years the spirit of the prophet was more subject to the 
prophet. But the Koran is an unintelligible book unless 
We can connect it with the biography of its writer. All 
the incidents of his life took shape iu some revelation, A 
separate revelation was given to encourage or to rebuke 
him; and in his later years the too subservient Inspiration 
came to appease the jealousy of his wives when a new one 
was added to their number. But, however it luay have 
been afterward, in the bevinning his visions were as much 
a surprise to him as to others. A careful distribution of 
the Suras, according to the events which befell him, would 
make the Koran the best biography of the prophet. As 
we said of David and his Psalins, so it may be said of 
Mohamined, that his lite haugs suspended in these hymns, 
as in votive pictures, cach the record of some grave eXx- 
perience.* 


*" Quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva pateat velut descripta tabella 
Vita senis,” 
tloracn. 
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Now, it is impossible to read the detailed accounts of 
this part of the life of Mohammed, and have any doubt 
of lis profound sincerity. His earliest converts were his 
bosom-lrieuds aud the people of his household, who were 
intimately acquainted with his private life. Nov does a 
Iman easily begin an ambitious course of deception at the 
age of forty ; having lived till that time as a quict, peace- 
ful, and unobtrusive citizen,* what was he to gain by this 
career? Long years passed before he could make more 
than a handful of converts. During these weary years 
he was the object of contumely and hatred to the ruling 
tribe in Mecca. His’ life was hardly sate from them, 
Nothing could be more hopeless than his position during 
the first twelve years of his public preaching. Only a 
strong conviction of the reality of his mission could have 
supported him thiough this long period of failure, loneli- 
ness, und contempt. During all these years the wildest 
imagination could uot have pictured the success which 
was to come. Here is a Sura in which he finds comfort 
in God and his promises .— 


Sura 93. 


ei 


By the rising sunshine ! 

By the nivht when it darkeneth ! 

Thy Lord hath noc removed from thee, neither hath he been displeased. 
Aud verily the future shall be better than the (Sih riiae Siady c 
What! did he uot find thee an orphan, and give thee a home ? 

And found thee astray, and directed thee ?” 


In this Sura, Mohammed refers to the fact of the death 
of lis mother, Amina, in his seventh year, his father hay- 
ing died a few mouths before. He visited her tomb many 
years after, and lifted up his voice and wept. In reply to 
the questions of his companions, he said: “This is the 
grave of my mother; the Lord hath permitted me to visit 
it, and I asked leave to pray for her, and it was not erant- 
ed. So I called my mother to remembrance, and the 
tender memory of her overcame me, and I wept.” The 
child had been taken by his erandfather, Abd al Mut- 
talib, then eighty years old, who treated him with the 
greatest indulgence. At his death, shortly after, Molain- 


* The same remark will apply to Cromwell. 
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med was adopted by his uncle, Abu Tahb, the chief of the 
tribe. Abu Tabb brought lim wp like his own son, mak- 
ing hin sleep by his bed, eat by lis side, and go with him 
wherever he went. And when Mohammed, assuming his 
inspired position, declared himself a prophet, his uncle, 
then aged and universally respected, protected him from 
his encimies, though Abu himself never accepted lis teacl- 
ing. Mohammed therefore had good reason to bless the 
Providence which had provided such protectors for his 
orphaned infancy. 

Among the earliest converts of Mohammed, after Kha- 
dijah, were his two adopted children, Ali and Zeid. Ali 
was the son of lis guardian, Abu Talib, who had become 
poor, and found it hard to support his family. Moham- 
med, “ prompted by lus usual kindness and consideration,” 
says Mr. Muir, went to his rich uncle Abbas, and pro- 
posed that cach of them should adopt one of Abu Talib’s 
children, which was done. Ilis other adopted son, Zeid, 
belonged to a Syrian tribe, and lad been taken captive 
by marauders, sold into slavery, and given to Khadijah, 
who presented lim to her husband. After a while the 
father of Zeid heard where he was, and coming to Mecca 
offered a lavee sum as ransom for his son,  Molamined 
had becorme very fond of Zeid, but he called lim, and 
gave linn his choice to go or stay. Zeid said, “1 will not 
leave thee; thou art in the place to me of father and 
mother.’ Then Mohammed took him to the Kaaba, and 
touching the Black Stone said, “Bear witness, all here | 
Zeid is my son. I shall be his hei, and he mine.” So 
the father returned home contented, and Zeid was hence- 
forth known as “ Zeid ibn Mohammed,” — Zeid, the son 
of Mohammed. 

It is reported that when Ali was about thirteen years 
old Mohamyned was one day praying with him in one of 
the retired glens near Mecca, whither they had gone to 
avoid the ridicule of their opponents. Abu Talib, passing 
by, said, “ My nephew } what is this new faith I sce thee 
following?” “O my uncle,” replied Mohamined, “it 1s 
the relivion of Cod, his angels aud prophets, the religion 
of Abraham. The Lord hath sent me as his apostle; and 
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thou, uncle, art most worthy to be invited to believe.” 
Abu Tahb rephed, “IT am not able, my nephew, to sepa- 
rate from the customs of my forefathers, but [ swear that 
while I live no one shall trouble thee”’” Then he said to 
Ali, “ My son, he will not invite thee to anything which 
is not good; wherefore thou art free to cleave to him.” 

Another early and important convert was Abu Bakr, 
father of Mohamuned’s favorite wife, Ayesha, and after- 
ward ihe prophet’s successor. Ayesha said she “could not 
remember the time when both her parents were not true 
believers.” Of Abu Bakr, the prophet said, “T never in- 
vited any to the faith who did not show hesitation, except 
Abu Bakr. When I proposed Islam to him he at once 
accepted it.” He was thoughtful, calm, tender, and firm, 
He 1s still known as “ Al Sadich,” the true one. Another 
of his titles is “the Second of the Two,”— from having 
been the only companion of Mohammed in his flight from 
Mecca. Hassan, the poct of Medina, thus says of him :— 
** And the second of the two in the glorious cave, while the foes weve 

searching around, and they two were in the mountain, — 

And the prophet of the Lord, they well knew, loved him more than all 

the world ; he held no one equal unto him.” * 

Abu Bakr was at this time a suecessful merchant, and 
possessed some forty thousand dirhems. But he spent 
most of it in purchasing and vivine freedom to Mosler 
slaves, who were persecuted by their masters for their re- 
ligion. He was an influential man among the Koreish. 
This powerful tribe, the rulers of Mecea, who from the first 
veated Mohammed with contempt, gradually became vio- 
lent persecutors of lim and his followers. Their main wrath 
fell on the unprotected slaves, whom they exposed to the 
scorching sun, and who, in their intolerable thirst, would 
sometimes recant, and acknowledge the idols. Some of 
them vemiained firm, and afterward showed with trinmph 
their sears. Mohammed, Abu Bakr, Ali, and all who were 
connected with powerful faunilies, were for a lone time 

* ©“ Mohamuned once asked Hassan if he had made any poetry about 
Abu Bakr, and the povt repeated these lines ; whereupon Mohamed 
laughed so heartily as to show his back teeth, and said, ‘Thou hast 
spoken truly, O Hassan ! It is just as thou hast said.’’’? — Muir, Vol. {L 
p. 256. 
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safe. For the principal protection in such a disorganized 
society was the principle that each tribe must “defend 
every one of its members, at all hazards. Of course, Mo- 
hammed was very desirous to gain over members of the 
great families, but he telt bound to take equal pains with 
the poor and helple ss,as appears from the following ance- 
dote : “ The ne was engaged in deep converse with 
the chief Walid, for he gre atly desived his conversion. 
Then a blind man passed that we vy, and asked to hear the 
Koran. But Mohammed was displeased with the mter- 
ruption, and turned from him roughly.” * But he was 
afterward grieved to think he had slighted one whom 
God had perhaps chosen, and had paid court to a repro- 
bate. So his remorse took the form of a divine message 
and embodied itsel! as rollows :— 
“The prophet frowned and turned aside 
Because the blind man came to him. 
Who shall tell thee if he may not be purified ? 
Or whether thy admonition might not profit him t 
The rich man 
Thou weceivest graciously, 
Although he be uot inwardly pure. 
But him who cometh e armnestly inquiring, 


And trembling with anxicty, 
Him thou dost neglect.” + 


Mohammed dil not encourage his followers to martyr- 
dom. Ou the contrary, he allowed them to dissemble to 
save themselves. He found one of his disciples sobbing 
bitterly because he had been compelled by ill-treatment to 
abuse his master aud worship the idols. “ But how dost 
thou find thy heart ?” said the prophet. “ Steadfast in the 
faith,” said he. “Then,” answered Mohammed, “if they re- 
peat their crueliy, thou mayest repeat thy words.” He also 
had himself an hour of vacillation. Tired of the severe and 
seemingly hopeless strugele with the Koreish, and seeing 
no way of overcoming their bitter hostility, he bethouglit 
himself of the method of compromise, more than seven 
centuries before America was discovered. He had been 
preaching Islam five years, and had only forty or fifty 
converts. ‘Those among them who had no protectors he 


* Muir, Vol. II. p. 128. + Koran, Sura 80. 
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had advised to fly to the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia. 
“Yonder,” said he, pointing to the “west, “hes a land 
wherein, no one is wroneed, Go there and remain wnitil 
the Lord shall open a way tor you.” Some fifteen or 
twenty had gone, and met with a kind reception. This 
was the first “ Hegira,” and showed the streneth of ue 
in these exiles, who gave up their country rather thar 

Islam, But they heard, before long, that the Koreish fad 

been converted by Mohamed, and they returmed to 

Mecca. The facts were these. 

One day, when the chief citizens were sitting near the 
Kaaha, Mohammed came, and hegan to recite in their 
hearing one of the Suras of the Koran. In this Sura 
three of the goddesses eS IP ped by the Koreish were 
mentioned. When he ame to their names he added two 
lines in which le Peace that their intercession might 
avail with ‘God. The Koreish were so delighted at this 
acknowledgment of their deities, that when he added 
another line calling on them to worship Allah, they all 
prostrated themselves on the ground and adored God. 
Then they rose, and expressed their satisfaction, and 
avreed to be Iris followers, and receive Islam, with this 
slieht » ithteration, that their goddesses and favorite idols 
were to be respectod.  Mohinimed went home and began 
to be unhappy in lis mind The compromise, it seeins, 
lasted long enough for the Abyssinian exiles to hear of it 
and to come home. But at last the prophet recovered 
himself, and took back lis concession. ‘The verse of the 
Sura was cancelled, and another inserted, declaring that 
these goddesses were only naines, invented hy the idol- 
aters. Ever after, the imtercession ‘of idols was conde mined 
with scorn. But Mohammed records his lapse thus in the 
seventeenth Sura of the Koran :— 

“And truly, they were near tempting thee from what we taught thee, that 
thou shoullst invent a dillerent revelation ; and then they would 
have inclined unto thee, 

Aud if we had not strengthened thee, verily thou hadst inclined te 


them a little. 
Then thou shouldst not have found against us any helper.” 


After this, naturally, the persecution became hotter 
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than ever. A second hody of exiles went to Abyssinia, 
Had not the venerable Abu Talib protected Mohammed, 
his life might have been lost. As it was, the persecutors 
threatened the old man with deadly emnity unless he 
gave up Mohammed. But Abu Talib, though avreeing 
with them in their religion, and worshipping their gods, 
refused to surrender his nephew to them. Once, when 
Mohammed had disappeared, and his uncle suspected 
that the Koreish had seized him, he armed a party of 
Hashimite youths with dirks, and went to the Kaaba, to 
the Koreish. But on the way he heard that Mohammed 
was found. Then, in the presence of the Koreish, he told 
his young men to draw their dirks, and said, “ By the 
Lord! had ye killed him, not one of you had remained 
alive.” This boldness cowed their violence for a time. 
But as the unpopularity of Mohammed increased, he and 
all his party were obliged to take refuge with the Haisli- 
ites in a secluded quarter of the city belonging to Abu 
Talib, The conversion of Omar about this time only in- 
creased their rage. They formed an alliance against the 
Hashimites, agreeing that they would neither buy ner sell, 
marry, vor have any dealings with them. This oath was 
committed to writing, sealed, and hung up in the Kaaba 
Vor two or thive years the Hashimites remained shut up 
in their fortress, and often deprived of the necessaries 
of life. Their friends would sometimes secretly supply 
them with provisions ; but the cries of the hunery chil- 
dren would often be heard by those outside. They were 
blockaded in their intrenchments. But many of the chief 
people in Mecca began to be moved by pity, and at last it 
was sugvested to Abu ‘Talib that the bond hung up in the 
Kaaba had been eaten by the ants, so as to be no longer 
valid. * This being found to be the case, it was decided 
that the league was at an end, and the Hashimites re- 
turned to their homes. But other misfortunes were in 
store for Mohammed. The good Abu Talib soon died, and, 
not long after, Khadijah. His protector gone, what could 
Mohainmed do? He left the city, and went with only 
Zeid for a companion on a mission to Tayif, sixty or sev- 
enty miles east of Mecca, in hopes of converting the in- 
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habitants. Who can think of the prophet, in this lonely 
journey; without sympathy ? He was going to preach 
the doctrine of One God to idolaters. But he made no 
Lmpression on them, and, as he lett the town, was followed 
by a mob, hooting, and pelting him with stones. At last 
they lett him, and in the shadow of some trees he betook 
himself to prayer. Tis words have been preserved, it is 
believed by the Mosleins, and are as follows : “O Lord! I 
make my complaint unto thee of the feebleness of my 
strength, and the weakness of my plans. I am insig- 
nificant in the sight of men. O thou most merciful! 
Lord of the weak! Thou art my Lord! Do not abandon 
me. Leave me nota prey to these strangers, nor to my 
foes. If thou art not oflended, Iam safe. I seek refuge 
in the light of thy countenance, by which all darkness is 
dispersed, and peace comes. There is no power, no help, 
but in thee.” In that hour of prayer, the faith of Moham- 
med was the same-as that of Luther praying for protection 
against the Pope. It was a part of the universal religion 
of human nature. Certainly this man was no impostor, 
A man, going alone to summon an idolatrous city to re- 
pentance, must at least have believed in his own doctrine. 

But the hour of success was at hand. No amount of 
error, no bitterness of prejudice, no vested interest in false- 
hood, can resist the determined conviction of a single soul. 
Only believe a truth strongly enough to hold it through 
good report and ill report, and at last the ereat world of 
half-believers comes round to you. And usually the suc- 
cess comes suddenly at last, alter weary years of disap- 
pointment. The great tree, which seems so solid and firm, 
has been secretly decaying within, and is hollow at heart; 
at last it falls in a moment, filling the forest with the 
echoes of its ruin. The dam, which seems strong enough 
to resist a torrent, has been slowly underinined by a thou- 
saud minute rills of water; at last it is suddenly swept 
away, and opens a yawning breach for the tuinbling cata- 
ract, And almost as suddenly came the triumph of Mo- 
hamimed, 

At Medina and in its neighborhood there had long been 
numerous and powerful tribes of Jewish proselytes. In 
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their conflicts with the idolaters, they had often predicted 
the speedy coming of a prophet like Moses. The Jewish 
influence was great at Medina, and that of the idolaters 
was divided hy bitter quarrels. Now it must be remem- 
bered that at this time Mohammed taught a kind of 
modified Judaism. Tle came to revive the religion of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. He continually referred to 
the Old Testament and the Talmud for authority. He was 
a prophet and inspired, but not to teach anything new. 
He was to restore the universal religion which God had 
taught to man in the beginning, — the religion of all true 
patriarchs and prophets. Its essential doctrine was the 
unity of God, and his supremacy and providence. Its one 
duty was Islain, or submission to the Divine will. Its wor- 
ship was prayer and almsgiving. At this time he did not 
make belief in himself the main point; it was to profess 
the unity of God, and to subinit wholly to God. So that 
the semi-Judaized pilgrims from Medina to Mecca were 
quite prepared to accept his teachings, Mohammed, at 
the time of the pilerimage, met with many of them, and 
they proinised to become his disciples. The pledge they 
took was as follows: “We will not worship any but the 
one God; we will not steal, nor commit adultery, nor kill 
our children (female): we will uot slander at all, nor dis- 
obey the prophet in anything that is right.” This was 
afterward called the “ Pledge of Women,” because it did 
not require them to fight for Islam. This faith’ spread 
rapidly among the idolaters at Medina, — much more go 
than the Jewish system. The Jews required too much of 
their proselytes ; they insisted on their becomine Jews. 
They demanded a change of all their previous customs, 
But Mohammed only asked for submission 

About this time Mohammed had his famous dream or 
vision, im Which he was carried by Gabriel on a winged 
steed to Jerusalem, to meet all the prophets of God and 
be welcomed by them to their number, and then to the 
seventh heaven into the presence of God. It was so vivid 
that he deemed it a reality, and maintained that he had 
been to Jerusalem aud to heaven. This, and the Koran 
itself, were the only miracles he ever claimed. 
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The Medina Moslems having entered into a second 
pledge, to receive Mohammed and his friends, and to pro- 
tect them, the prophet gave orders to his followers to leave 
Mecca secretly in small parties, and repair to Medina. As 
the stout sea-captain remains the last on a sinking vessel, 
Mohammed stayed quietly at Mecea till all the others had 
gone. Only Abu Bakr’s family and his own remained. 
The rest of the believers, to the number of about two hun- 
dred, had disappeared. 

The Koreish, amazed at these events, knew not what to 
do. Why had the Moslems gone ? and why had Moham- 
med remained? low dared he to stay, unprotected, in 
their midst? They might kill him ;— but then his tribe 
would take a bloody venecance on his murderers. At 
last they proposed to seize him, and that a number of 
men, one from each tribe and family, should at the same 
moment drive their dirks into him. Or perhaps it night 
be better to send an assassin to waylay him on his way to 
Medina. While they were discussing these alternatives, 
news was brought to them that Mohammed also had dis- 
appeared, and Aba Bakr with him. They immediately 
went to their honses. In that of Mohammed they found 
the young Ali, who, being asked where his father Was, Te- 
pled, “1 do not know. Lam not his keeper. Did you 
not order him to yo from the city? I suppose he is gone.” 
Geiting no more information at the house of Abu Baly, 
they sent out parties of armed men, mounted on swift 
horses and camels, to search the whole route to Medina, 
and bring the fugitives back. After a few days the pur- 
suers returned, saying that there were no signs of any 
persons having gone in that direction. If they had gone 
that way they would certainly have overtaken thein.' 

Meantime where were the fugitives? Tnstead of going 
north to Medina, they had hidden in a eave on a ioun- 
tain, about five or six iniles to the south of Mecea. Here 
they remained concealed three days and nights, in iimni- 
nent danger from their pursuers, Who ounce, it is said, came 
to the month of the cave, but, seeing spiders’ webs spun 
across the opening, concluded no one could have gous in 
recently. ‘There was a crevice in the roof through which 
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the morning light entered, and Abu Bakr said, “If one 
of them were to look down, he would see us.” “Think 
not so, Abu Bakr,” said the prophet. “We are two, but 
God is in the midst, a third.” 

The next day, satisfied that the heat of the pursuit had 
abated, they took the camels which had privately been 
brought to them from the city by the son of Abu Bala, 
and set off for Medina, leaving Mecea on the right. By 
the calculations of M. Caussin de Perceval, it was on the 
20th of June, A. v. 622. 


§ 4. Change in the Character of Mohammed after the 
Llegiva. 


From the Heeira the Mohammedan era begins ; and 
from that point of the prophet’s history his fortunes rise, 
but his character degenerates. He has borne adversity and 
opposition with a faith and a patience almost sublime; 
but prosperity he will not bear so well. Down to that 
time he had been a prophet, teaching God’s truth to those 
who would receive it, ind by the manifestation of that 
truth commending himself to every man’s conscience. 
Now he was to become a politician, the head of a party, 
contriving expedicnts for its suecess. Before, his only 
weapon was truth; now, his cliief means was force. Ti- 
stead of convincing his opponents, he now compelled 
them to submit by the terror of his power. His revela- 
tions changed their tone; they adapted themselves to his 
needs, and on all occasions, even when he wanted to take 
an extra wile, inspiration came to his aid. 

What sadder tragedy is there than to see a great soul 
thus conquered by success ? “ All these things,” says Sa- 
tan, “I will give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.” When Jesus related his temptation to his disciples 
he put it in the form of a parable. Tow eould they, how 
can we, understand the temptations of a nature like that 
of Christ! Perhaps he saw that he could have a erent 
apparent siiecess by the use of worldly means. He could 
bring the Jewand the Gentile to acknowledve and receive 
his truth. Some slight concession to worldly wisdom, 
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some little compromise with existing errors, some hardly 
perceptible variation from perfect truthfulness, and Io! 
the kingdom of God would come in that very hour, in- 
stead of lingermg through long centuries. What evils 
might not be spared to the race, what woes to the world, 
if the divine gospel of love to God and man were inaueu- 
rated by Christ himself! This, perhaps, was one of the 
temptations. But Jesus said, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” He would use only good means for good. ends. 
He would take God’s way to lo God’s work. He would 
die on the cross, but not vary from the perfect truth. 
The same temptation came to Mohammed, and he yiek led. 
Up to the Hegiva, Mohamined might also have said, “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” But now the sword and’ 
falsehood were to serve lim, as his most faithful servants, 
in building up Islam. Ilis ends were the same as before. 
His object was still to establish the service of the ous 
living and true God. But his means, henceforth, are of 
the earth, earthy. 

What a noble religion would Islam have been, if 
Mohammed could have gone on as he began! Je ac- 
cepted all the essential truths of Judaism, he recognized 
Moses and Christ as true teachers. He taught that there 
was one universal religion, the substance ‘of which was 
faith in one Supreme Being, submission to his will, trust 
in his providence, and yood-will to his creatures. Prayer 
aud alms were the only worship which God required. A 
marvellous and mighty work, says Mr. Muir, had been 
wrought by these few precepts. From time beyond 
memory Mecea and the whole peninsula had been steeped 
in spiritual torpor. The influences of Judaism, Christian- 
ity, and philosophy had been feeble and transient. Dark 
superstitions prevailed, the mothers of dark vices. And 
now, in thirteen years of preaching, a body of men and 
women had risen, who rejected idolatry ; worshipped the 
one great God; lived lives of prayer; practised chastity, 
benevolence, and justice; and were ready to do and to 
bear alee for the truth. All this came from the 
depth of conviction in the soul of this one man, 

To the great qualities which Mohamined had shown as 
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a prophet and religious teacher were now added those of 
the captain and statesman. He had at last obtained a 
position at Medina whence he could act on the Arabs 
with other forces than those of eloquence and feeling. 
And now the man who for forty years had been a simple 
citizen and led a quiet family hfe — who afterward, for 
thirteen years, had been a patient but despised teacher of 
the unity of God— passed the last ten years of his 
Stange career in building up a fanatical army of warriors, 
destined to conquer half the civilized world. From this 
period the old solution of the Mohammedan miracle is in 
order; from this time the sword leads, and the Koran 
follows. To this familiar explanation of Mohammedan 
success, Mr. Carlyle replies with the question: “Moham- 
Medanism triumphed with the sword? But where did it 
get its sword?” We can now answer that pithy inquiry. 
The simple, earnest zeal of the original believers built up 
a power, which then took the sword, and conquered with’ 
it. The reward of patient, long-enduring faith is in- 
fluence ; with this influence ambition serves itself for its 
own purpose. Such is, more or less, the history of every 
religion, and, indeed, of every political party. Sects are 
founded, not by politicians, but by men of faith, by men 
to whom ideas are realities, by men who are willing to 
die for them. Such faith always triumphs at last; it 
makes a multitude of converts; it becomes a great power. 
The deep and strong convictions thus ereated are used by 
worldly men for their own purposes. That the Moham- 
medan impulse was thus taken possession of by worldly 
men is the judginent of M. Renan.* “From all sides,” 
says he, “ we come to this singular result: that the Mus- 
sulman movement was started almost without relivious 
faith ; that, setting aside a small number of faithful dis- 
ciples, Mahomet really wrought very little conviction in 
Arabia.” “The party of true Mussulmans had all their 
streugth in Omar; but after his assassination, that is to 
say, twelve years after the death of the prophet, the 
opposite party triumphed by the election of Othman.” 


* Mahomet and the Origin of Islam. Studies of Religious History, 
Translated by O. B. Frothingham, 
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“The first generation of the Heeira was completely oc- 
eupied in exterminating the primitive Mussulmans, the 
true fathers of Islamism.” Perhaps it is bold to question 
the opinions of a Semitic scholar of the force of M. 
Renan, but it seems to us that he goes too far im suppos- 
ing that such a movement as that of Islam could be 
started Without a tremendous depth of conviction. At all 
events, supported by such writers as Weil, Sprenger, and 
Muir, we will say that it was a powerful religious move- 
ment founded on sincerest conviction, but gradually turned 
aside, and used for worldly purposes and temporal tri- 
umphs. And, in thus diverting it from divine objects 
to purely human ones, Mohammed himself led the way. 
He adds another, and perhaps the greatest, illustration to 
the long list of noble souls whose natures have become 
subdued to that which they worked in; who have sought 
lich ends by low means; who, talking of the noblest 
truths, descend into the meanest prevarications, and so 
throw a doubt on all sincerity, faith, and honor. Such 
was the judgment of a great thinker— Goethe — concern- 
ine Mohammed. He believes him to have been at first 
profoundly sincere, but he says of him that afterward 
“what in his character is earthly iereases and develops 
itsell!’; the divine retires and is obsewred: his doctrine 
becomes a means rather than an end. AIL kinds of prac- 
tices are employed, nor are horrors wanting.” Goethe in- 
tended to write a drama upon Mohammed, to illustrate 
the sad fact that every man who attempts to realize a 
ereat idea comes in contact with the lower world, must 
plave himself on its level in order to influence it, and thus 
often compromises his higher aims, and at last forfeits 
them.* Such a man, in modern times, was Lord Bacon 
in the political world; such a man, among conquerors, 
was Cromwell; and among Christian sects how often do 
we see the young enthusiast and saint end as the ambi- 
tious sclf-seeker and Jesuit! Then we call him a liypo- 
erite, because he continues to use the familiar lanenage 
of the time when his heart was true and simple, though 
indulging himself in luxury and sin. It ig curious, 


* Lewes, Life of Goethe, Vol. 1. p. 207. 
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when we are all so inconsistent, that we should find it so 
hard to understand inconsistency. We, all of us, often 
say what is right and do what is wrong; but are we de- 
liberate hypocrites? No! we know that we are weak: 
we admit that we are inconsistent; we say amen to the 
“video melora, probhoque, — deteriora sequor,” but we 
also know that we are not deliberate and intentional 
hypocrites. Let us use the same large judgment in 
speaking of the faults of Cromwell, Bacon, and Moham- 
med. 

No one could have foreseen the cruelty of which 
Mohammed, hitherto always a kind-hearted and afiec- 
tionate man, was capable toward those who resisted his 
purpose. This first showed itself in his treatment of the 
Jews. He hoped to form an alliance with them, against 
the idolaters. He had admitted the divine authority of 
their religion, and appealed to their Scriptures as evidence 
of the truth of his own mission. He conformed to their 
ritual and customs, and made Jerusalem his Kibla, toward 
which he turned in prayer five times a day. In return 
for this he expected them to receive him as a prophet; 
but this they refused to do, So he departed by degrees 
froin their customs, chauged his Kibla to Mecea, and at 
Jast denounced the Jews as stifi-necked unbelievers. The 
old quarrel between Esau and Jacob could not be ap- 
peased, nor an alliance formed between ther. 

M. Saint-Hilaive * does not think that the character of 
Mohammed changed when he became the founder of a 
state and head of a conquering party. He thinks “that 
he only yielded to the political necessities of his position.” 
Granted; but yiclding to those necessities was the cause 
of this gradual change in his character. The man who 
lies and murders froin the necessity of his political posi- 
tion can hardly remain a saint. Plunder, cold-blooded 
execution of prisoners, self-indulgence, became the habit 
of the prophet henceforth, as we shall presently see, 

The first battle against the Koreish, that of Badr, took 
place in January, a. D. 624. When Mohammed had 

* Mahomet et le Covan, par J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilairé, Paris, 1865, 
p. 114. 
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drawn up his army, he prayed earnestly for the victory. 
After a desperate strugele, the Koreish tled. Mohammed 
claimed, by a special revelation, the fifth part of the 
booty. As the bodies of his old opponents were cast into 
a pit, he spoke to them bitterly. When the prisoners 
were brought before him he looked fiercely at one of 

them. “There is death in that vlance,” said the unhappy 
man, and presently the prophet ordered him to be be- 
headed. Two days after, another was ordered for execu- 
tion. “Who will take care of my little girl?” said he. 
“Hellfire,” replied Mohammed, and ordered him to be 
cut down. Shortly after the battle, a Jewess who had 
written verses against Mohammed, was assassinated by 
one of his followers; and the prophet praised lim for the 
deed in the public mosque. Another aged Jew, for the 
same offence, was murdered by his express command, A 
quarrel between some Jews and Moslems brought on 
an attack by Mohammed upon the Jewish tribe. They 
surrendered aiter a sieve of fifteen days, and Mohammed 
ordered all the prisoners to be killed; but at last, at the 
urgent request of a powerful chief in Medina, allowed 
then to go into exile, cursing them and their intercessor. 
Mr. Muir mentions other cases of assassination of the 
Jews by the conunand of the prophet. All these facts 
are derived froin contemporaneous Moslem historians, 
who glorify their prophet for this conduct. The worst 
action perhaps of this kind was the deliberate execution 
of seven or eight hundred Jewish prisoners, who had 
surrendered at discretion, and the sale of their wives and 
children into slavery. Mohammed selected from among 
these women one more beautiful than the rest, for his 
concubine. Whether M. Saint-Hilaire considers all this 
as “yielding to the political necessities of his position,” 
we do not know, But this man, who could stand by and 
see hundreds of captives slaughtered in cold blood, and 
then retire to solace himself with the widow of one of 
his victims, seems to us to have retained little. of his 
early purity of soul. 

About this time Mohammed began to multiply wives 
and to receive revelations allowing him to do so beyond 
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the usual limit of his law. He added one after another 
to his harem, until he had ten wives, besides his slaves. 
His views on such subjects are illustrated by his pre- 
senting three beautiful female slaves, taken in war, one to 
his father-in-law, and the others to his two sons-in-law, 

So, in a series of battles, with the Jewish tribes, the 
Koreish, the Syrians, passed the stormy and triumphant 
years of the Poutiff King. Mecea was conquered, and 
the isoreish submitted in a. pb. 630. The tribes through- 
out Arabia acquiesced, one by one, in the prophet’s 
authority. All paid tribute, or accepted Islam. His 
enemies were all under his feet; his doctrines accepted ; 
the rival prophets, Aswad and Museilama, overcome. 
Then, in the sixty-third year of his age, death drew near. 
On the last day of his life, he went into the mosque to 
attend morning prayer, then back to the room of his 
favorite wife, Ayesha, and died in her arms. Wild with 
grief, Omar declared he was not dead, but in a trance. 
The grave Abu Bakr composed the excited multitude, and 
was chosen caliph, or suecessor to the prophet. Moham- 
med died on June 8, A. b. 632, and was buried the next 
day, amid the grief of his followers. Abu Bakr and 
Omar offered the prayer: * Peace be unto thee, O prophet 
of God; and the merey of the Lord, and his blessing ! 
We bear testimony that the prophet of God hath delivered 
the message revealed to him; hath fought in the ways of 
the Lord until God crowned his religion with victory ; 
hath fulfilled lis words commanding that he alone is to 
be worshipped in unity; hath drawn us to himself’, and 
been kind and tender-hearted to believers; hath sought 
no recompense for deliverine to us the faith, neither hath 
sold it for a price at any time.” And all the people said, 
“Amen! Amen !” 


Concerning the character of Mohammed, enough has 
been already said. He was a great man, one of the 
greatest ever sent upon earth. He was a man ol the 
deepest convictions, and for many years of the purest 
purposes, and was only drawn down at last by usine low 


means for a good end. Of his visions and revelations, 
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the same explanation is to be given as of those received by 
Joan of Arc, and other seers of that order. How far they 
had an objective basis in reality, and how far they were 
the result of some abnormal activity of the imagination, 
it is driticult with our present knowledge to decide. But 
that these visionaries fully believed in their own inspira- 
tion, there can be little doubt. 


§ 5. Religious Doctrines and Practices among the Mohain- 


medans. 


As to the religion of Mohammed, and its effects on the - 
world, it is easier to come to an opinion than concerning 
his own character. Its essential doctrine, as before indi- 
cated, is the absolute unity and supremacy of God, as 
opposed to the old Arab Polytheism on the one hand aud 
the Christian Trinity on the other. It however adinits 
of angels and genii, Gabricl and Michael are the angels 
of power; Azriel, ed of death; Israfeel, angel of the 
resurrection. Eblis, or Satan, plays an important part in 
this mythology. The Tena also teaches the doctrine uf 
Eternal Decrees, or absolute Predestination ; of prophets 
before Mohamined, of whom he is the eucvessole: as 
Adam, Noah, Moses, and Jesus ; of sacred books, of which 
all that remain are the Pentateuch, Psalms, Gospels, and 
Koran ; of an intermediate state after death ; of the resur- 
rection and judgment, AJL non-believers in Tele vo into 
eternal fire. There are separate hells for Christians, Jews, 
Sabians, Magians, idolaters, and the hypocrites of all reliv- 
ions. The Moslem is judged by his actions. A balance 
is held by Gabriel, one scale hanging over heaven and 
another over hell, and his eood deeds are placed im one 
and his bad ones in the other. According as his scale 
inclines, he goes to heaven or hell. If he goes to heaven, 
he finds there seve nty-two Ifouris, more beautiful than 
angels, awaiting hun, with gardens, vroves, marble palaces, 
and music. If women are true believers and righteous, 
they will also go to heaven, but nothing is said about 
husbands being provided for thein. Stress is laid on 
prayer, ablution, fastiny, almseviving, and the pilgrimage 
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to Mecca. Wine and gaming are forbidden.’ There is no 
recognition, in the Koran, of human brotherhood. It isa 
prime duty to hate infidels and make war on them. Mo- 
hammed made it a duty for Moslems to betray and kill 
their own brothers when they were infidels; and he was 
obeyed in more cases than one. The Moslem sects are as 
numerous as those of Cliristians. The Dabistan mentions 
seventy-three. The two main divisions are into Suunites 
and Shyites. The Persians are mostly Shyites, and refuse 
to receive the Suunite traditions. ‘They accept Ali, and 
denounce Omar. Terrible wars and cruelties have taken 
place between these sects. Only a few of the Sunnite 
doctors acknowledge the Shyites to be Moslems. They 
have a saying, “to destroy a Shyite is more acceptable than 
to kill seventy other infidels of whatever sort.” 

The Turks are the most zealous of the Moslems. On 
Friday, which is the Sabbath of Islam, all business is sus- 
pended. Prayers are read and sermons preached in the 
mosques. No one is allowed to be absent. The Ramadan 
fast is universally kept. Any one who breaks it twice is 
considered worthy of death. The fast lasts from sunrise 
to sunset. But the vich feast in the night, and sleep dur- 
ing the day. The Tiaks have no desire to make prose- 
lytes, but have au intolerant hatred for all outside ot 
Islam. The Kalif is the Chief Pontiff. The Oulema, or 
Parliament, is composed of the Imans, or religious teach- 
ers, the Muftis, or doctors of law, and Kadis, or ministers 
of justice. The priests in Turkey are subordinate to the 
civil magistrate, who igs their diocesan, and can remove 
them at pleasure. The priests in daily life are like the 
laity, engage in the same business, and are no more austere 
than they. 

Mr. Forster says, in reeard to their devotion: “When | 
contrast the silence of a Turkish mosyue, at the our of 
public prayer, with the noise and tumult. so frequent in 
Christian temples, £ stand astonished at the strange in- 
version, in the two religions, of the order of thines which 
might vaturally be expected.” “TI have seen,” says an- 
other, “a congregation of at least two thousand souls 
assembled in the mosque of St. Sophia, with silence so 
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profound, that until I entered the body of the building I 
was unaware that it contained a single Worshipper.” 
Bishop Southgate, long a nussionary bishop of the [pis- 
copal Church of the United States, says: “I have often 
met with Mussulmans who seem to possess deep religious 
feeling, and with whom I could exercise somethine of a 
religious coummunion. I have sometimes had my own 
mind quickened and benetited by the reverence with 
which they spoke of the Deity, and have sometimes 
mingled in harmonivus converse with them on holy things. 
Ihave heard them insist with much earnestness on the 
duty of prayer, wheu they appeared to have some spiritual 
sense of its nature and importance. I have sometimes 
found them entertaining elevated views of moral duty, and 


looking with contempt on the pleasures of this world, 


These are indced rare characters, but I should do Injustice 
to my own conviction if I did not confess that I had found 
them. In these instances I have been unilormly struck 
with a strong rescuiblance to patriarchal piety.” He con- 
tinues : “ When we sat down to eat, the old Turkish Bey 
implored a blessing with great solemnity, and rendered 
his thanks when we arose. Before he left us he spread 
his carpet, anid offered his evemny devotions with apparent 
mevkness and liuwmility ; and | could not but feel how 
Inipressive uve the Oriental forms of worship when I saw 
his aged head bowed to the earth in religious homave.” 

Bishop Southgate adds further: “T have never known 
a Mussulinan, sincere in his faith and devout and punctil- 
lous in his religious duties, in whom moral rectitude did 
not seem an active quality and a living principle.” 

In seasons of plague “the Turks appear perfectly fear- 
less. They do not avoid customary intercourse and con- 
tact with friends. -They remain with and ininister to the 
sick, with unshrinking assiduity. .... In truth, there is 
something imposing in the unaffected calmness of the 
Turks at such times. It is a spirit of resignation which 
becomes truly noble when exercised upon calamities which 
have already befallen them. The fidelity with which they 
remain by the bedside of a friend is at least as commend- 
able as the aluost universal readiness among the Pyauks 
to forsake it.” 
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Five times a day the Mezzuin proclaims the hour of 
prayer from the minaret in these words: “There is no 
God but God. Mohammed is his prophet. Come to 
prayer.” In the morning call he adds, “ Prayer is better 
than sleep.” Immec liately every Mussulinan leaves lis 
occupation, and prostrates himself on the floor or ground, 
wherever he may be. It is very disreputable to omit 
this. 

An interesting account is given of the domestic life of 

Moslem women in Syria, by Miss Nogers, in her little 
book called “ Domestic Life in Palestine,” published in 
1862. 

Miss Iogers travelled in Palestine with her brother, 
who was British consul : at Damascus. The following pas- 
sage illustrates the character of the women (Miss Rogers 
was obliged to siecep in the same room with the wives of 
the governor of Arrabeh, near Naplous) : — 

“When I began . to undress the women watched me 
with curiosity ; and when I put on my night-gown they 
were exceedingly astonished, and exe ee ‘Where are 
you going? Why is your dress white 2’ They made no 
change for slee “ping, and there they w ere, in their bricht- 
colored clothes, re: dy for bed in a minute. But they 
stood round ine till T said ‘Good night, and then all 
kissed me, wishing me good dreams. Then T knelt down, 
and presently, without speaking to them again, got into 
bed, and turned my face to the wall, thinking over the 
strange day I had spent. I tried to compose “myself to 
sleep, though I heard the women whispering together. 
When my head had rested about five minutes on the soft 
red silk pillow, [ felt a hand stroking my forehead, and’ 
heard a voice saying, very gently, ‘Ya Habibi, i. e. ‘O 
beloved? But I would not answer directly, as I did uot 
wish to be roused unnecessarily. I waited a little while, 
and my face was touched again. T felt a kiss on my fore- 
head, and a voice said, ‘ Miriain, speak to us; speak, Miri- 
am, darling.” I could not resist any longer; so I turned 
round and saw EHelweh, Saleh Bek’s prettiest wife, lean- 
ing over me. I said, ‘What is it, sweetness, what can I 
do for you?’ She answered, ‘ What did you do just now, 
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when you knelt down and covered your face with your 
hands?’ I sat up, and said very solemnly, ‘I spoke to 
God, Helweh. ‘What did you say to him?’ said Helweh. 
[ replied, ‘1 wish to sleep. God never sleeps. I have 
asked him to watch over me, and that I may fall asleep, 
remembering that he never sleeps, and wake up remem- 
bering his presence. [ ain very weak. God is all-power- 
ful. Ihave asked him to strengthen me with his strength,’ 
By this time all the ladies were sitting round me on the 
bed, and the slaves came and stood near. I[ told them I 
did uot know their language well enough to explain to 
them all I thought and said. But as I had learned the 
Lord’s Prayer, by heart, in Arabic, I repeated it to them, 
sentence by sentence, slowly. When I began, ‘Our Father 
who art in heaven, Helweh directly said, ‘ You told me 
your father was in London.’ I replied, ‘I have two 
fathers, Helweh ; one in Loudon, who does not know that 
T am here, and cannot know till I write and tell him ; and 
a Heavenly Iather, who is here now, who is with me al- 
ways, and sees and hears us. Ile is your Father also. He 
teaches us to know good from evil, .if we listen to him 
and obey him.’ 

“Tor a moment there was perfect silence. They all 
looked startled, and as uf they felt that they were in the 
presence of some unseen power. Then Helweh_ said, 
‘What more did you say?’ Le haya the Lord’s Prayer, 
and when I came to the words, ‘Give us day by day our 
daily bread, they said, ‘Cannot you make bread yourself ?’ 
The passage, ‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us, is particularly forcible in 
the Arabic lancuage ; and one of the elder women, who 
was particularly severe and relentless-looking, said, ‘ Ave 
you obliged to say that every day ?’ as if she thought that 
sometimes it would be difficult to do so. They said, {Are 
you a Moslem?’ I said, ‘fam not called a Moslem. But 
[am your sister, made by the same God, who is the one 
only God, the God of all, any Father and your Father. 
They asked me if I knew the Koran, and were surprised 
to hear that I had read it. They handed a rosary to ine, 
saying, “Do you kuow that?’ I repeated a few of the 
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most striking and comprehensive attributes very carefully 
and slowly. Then they cried out,‘ Mashallah, the Enelish 
girl i3 a true believer’; and the impressionable, sensitive- 
looking Abyssinian slave-girls said, with one accord, ‘She 
is indeed an angel.’ 

“Moslems, men and women, have the name of Allah 
constantly on their lips, but it seems to have become a 
mere form. This may explain why they were so startled 
when [ said, ‘I was speaking to God’” She adds that if 
she had only said, “T was saying my prayers,” or, “I was 
at my devotions,” it would not have impressed them.” 

Next morning, on awaking, Miss Rogers found the 
women trom the neivhborliood had come in “to hear the 
English girl speak to God,” and Helwelh said, “ Now, 
Miriam, darling, will you speak to God?” At the con- 
clusion she asked them if they could say Amen, and after 
a moment of hesitation they cried out, “Amén, amen!” 
Then one said, “Speak again, my daughter, speak about 
the bread.” So she repeated the Lord’s Prayer with ex- 
planations. When she lett, they crowded around affec- 
tionately, saying, “ Return again, O Miriam, beloved!” 

After this pleasant little picture, we may hear some- 
thing on the other side, Two recent travellers, My. Pal- 
grave und Ma, Vannbery, have deseribed the present state 
of Mohamimedanism im Central Arabia and Turkistan, ov 
Central Asia. Barth has described it as existing amone 
the negroes in North Africa. Count Gobineau has told 
us of Islam as it is in Persia at the present day.* © Mr, 
Macfarlane, in his book “Kismet, or the Doom of Tur- 
key,” has pointed out the gradual decay of that power, 
and the utter corruption of its adiministration. After 
reading such works as these,—and among them let us 
not forget Mr. Lane’s “Modern Egyptians,” — the con- 
clusion we must inevitably come to is, that the worst 
Christian government, be it that of the Pope or the Czar, 
is very much better than the best Mohammedan govem- 
ment. Eyerywhere we find arbitrary will taking the 
place of law. In inost places the people have no pio- 

* Les Religions et les Philosophies dans L’Asie Centrale. Par M, le 
Comte Gobineau. Puris. 
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tection for life or property, and know the government 
only through its tax-watherers. And all this is ne- 
cessarily and logically derived from the fundamental 
principle of Mohammedan theology. God is pure will, 
not justice, not reason, not love. Christianity says, “ God 
is love”; Mohammedanism says, “God is will.”  Chris- 
tianity says, “Trust in God”; Mohammedanism says, 
“Submit to God.’ Henee the hardness, coldness, and 
cruelty of the system; hence its utter inability to estal- 
lish any good government, According to Mr. MacFar- 
lane, it w oul 1 be a blessing to mankind to have the Turks 
driven out of Ewrope and Asia Minor, and to have Con- 
stantinople become the capital of Russia. The religion of 
Islam is an outward form, a lard shell of authority, hol- 
low at heart. It constantly tends to the two antavonistic 
but related vices of luxury and cruelty. Under the pro- 
fession of Islam, polytheisin and idolatry have always 
prevailed in Ar abia. In Turkistan, where slavery is an 
extremely cruel system, they make slaves of Mosleis, in 
defiance of the Koran. Oue chief being appealed to by 
Vamnbéry (who wu: tase das a Dervish), replied, “ We lary 
and sell the Koran itself, which is the héliest thing of all; 
why uot buy aid sell Mussulinans, who are less holy ¢” 


§ 6. The Critwism of Mr. Palgrave on Mohammedan The- 
ology. 

Mr. Palgrave, who has given the latest and best account 
of the condition ot Ce ntral and Southern Arabia,* under 
the great Wahhabee revival, sums up all Mohammedan 
theolovy as teaching a Divine unity of pure will. God is 
the only force in the universe. Man is wholly passive 
and impotent. Ie calls the system, “A pantheism of 
force.” God has no rule but arbitrary will He is a tre. 
mendous unsympathizing autocrat, but is yet jealous of 
his ereatures, lest they should attribute to ‘setae 3 
something which belongs to him. He delights in making 
all creatures feel that they are bis slaves, This, Mr. 2 al: 


* A Year's Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia. By William 
Giflord Palgrave. ‘Third edition, 1866. London, 
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grave asserts, is the main idea of Mohammedanism, and 
of the Koran, and this was what lay in the mind of Mo- 
hammed. “Of this,” says he, “we have many authen- 
tic samples: the Saheeh, the Commentaries of Beydiwee, 
the Mishkat-el-Mesabeeh, and fifty similar works, alford 
ample testimouy on this point. But for the benefit of my 
readers in general, all of whom may not have drunk equally 
deep at the fountain-heads of Islamitic dogma, I will sub- 
joi a specimen, known perhaps to many Orientalisis, 
yet too characteristic to be here omitted, a repetition of 
which I have endnved times out of number from admiring 
and approving Wahhabees in Nejed. 
“ Accordingly, when God —so runs the tradition, — [ 
had better said the blasphemy — resolved to create the 
human race, he took into his hands a mass of earth, the 
sume whence all mankind were to be formed, and in which 
they after a manner pre-existed ; and, having then divided 
the clod into two equal portions, he threw. the one halt 
into hell, saying, ‘These to eternal fire, and I care not’ 
aud projected the other half into heaven, adding, ‘ si 
the se to paradise, and I care not, 

“Commentary would here be superfluous. But in this 
we have before us the adequate idea of predestination, ar, 
to give it a truce name, pre-damnation, held and tauaht in 
the school of the Koran. Paradise and hell are at once 
totally independent of love and hatred on the part of the 
Deity, and of merits and demerits, of good or evil con- 
duct, on the part of the creature ; and, in the correspond- 
ing theory, rightly so, since the very actions which we 
call good or ill deserving, right or vas wicked or vir- 
tuous, are in their essence all one and of one, and aceord- 
ingly merit neither praise nor blame, punishment nor 
recompense, except and simply after the arbitrary value 
which the ‘all-regulating will of the great despot may 
choose to assign or impute to them. In a word, he burns 
one individual through all eternity, amid red-hot chains 
and seas of molten fire, and seats another in the plenary 
enjoyinent of an everlasting brothel, between forty celes- 
tial concubines, just aud equally for his own good pleas- 
ure, and because he wills it. 
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“Men are thus all on one common level, here and here- 
after, in their physical, social, and moral light, — the level 
of slayes to one sole master, of tools to one universal 
agent. But the equalizing process dees not stop here: 
beasts, birds, fishes, insects, all participate of the same 
honor or debasement ; all are, like man, the slaves of God, 
the tools and automata of his will; and hence Mahomet 
is sunply logical aud self-consistent when in the Koran 
he informs his followers that birds, beasts, and the rest 
are ‘nations’ like themselves, nor does any intrinsic dis- 
tinction exist between them and the human species, ex- 
cept what accidental diversity the ‘King, the ‘Proud 
One; the ‘Mighty, the ‘Giant,’ etc. as he styles his God, 
may have been pleased to make, just as he willed it, and 
so long as he may will it.” 

“The Wahbabee reformer,” continues Mr. Palgrave, 
“formed the design of putting back the hour-hand of 
Islam to its starting-poimt; and so far he did well, for 
that hand was from the first meant to be fixed, Islam is 
in its essence stationary, and was framed thus to remain. 
Sterile like its God, lifeless like its First Principle and 
Supreme Original, in all that constitutes true life, — tor 
lite is love, participation, and progress, and of these the 
Koranie Deity has none, —1it justly repudiates all chance, 
all advance, all development. To borrow the forcible 
words of Lord Houghton, the ‘written book’ is the ‘dead 
man’s hand,’ stili and motionless; whatever savors of vi- 
tality is by that alone convicted of heresy and defection. 

“ But Christianity, with its living and loving God, he- 
cetter and begotten, spirit and movement; nay more, — a 
Creator made creature, the Maker and the made existing 
in one; a Divinity communicating itself by uninterrupted 
gradation and degree, from the most imtimate union far off 
to the faintest irradiation, through all that it has made for 
love and governs in love; one who calls his creatures not 
slaves, not servants, but friends, — nay sons,— nay gods ; 
to sum up, areligion in whose seal and secret ‘God in man 
is one with man in God, must also be necessarily a religion 
of vitulity, of progress, of advancement. The contrast be- 
tween it and Islam is that of movement with fixedness, 
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of participation with sterility, of development with bar- 
renness, of life with petrifaction. The first vital principle 
and the animating spirit of its birth must, indeed, abide 
ever the same, but the outer form must change with the 
changing days, and new ofishoots of fresh sap and green- 
ness be continually thrown out as witnesses to the vital- 
ity within ; else were the vine withered and the branches 
dead. 1 have no intention here — it would be extremely 
out of place —of entering on the maze of controversy, or 
discussing whether any dogmatic attempt to reproduce 
the religious phase of a former age is likely to succeed. 
I only say that fe supposes movement and growth, 
and both imply change; that to censure a living thing 
for growing and changing is absurd; and that to at- 
tempt to hinder it from so doing by pinning it down on a 
written label, or nailing it to a Procrustean framework, is 
tantumount to killing it altogether. Now Christianity is 
living, and, because living, must grow, must advance, must 
change, and was meant to do so: onwards and forwards is 
a condition of its very existence; and I cannot but think 
that those who do not recognize this show themselves so 
far ignorant of its true nature and essence. On the other 
hand, Islam is lifeless, and, because lifeless, cannot grow, 
cannot adyance, Cannot chanve, and was never intended so 
to do; stand-still is its motto aud its most essential con- 
dition ; and therefore the son of Abd-el-Wabhab, in doing 
his best to bring it back to its primal simplicity, and 
making its goal of its starting-point, was so far m the 
right, and showed himself well acquainted with the nature 
and first principles of his religion.” 


§ 7. Mohammedanism a Relapse ; the worst Form of Mono- 
theism, and a retarding Klement in Ciwilization. 

According to this view, which is no doubt correct, the 

monotheism of Mohammed is that which makes of God 

pure will; that is, which exageerates personality (since 

personality is in will), making the Divine One an Infinite 

Free Will, or an Infinite 1. But will divorced from 

reason and love is wilfu}ness, or a purely arbitrary will. 
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Now the monotheism of the Jews differed from this, in 
that it combined with the idea of will the idea of justice. 
God not only does what he chooses, but he chooses to do 
only what is right. Lighteousness is an attribute of God, 
with which the Jewish books are saturated. 

Still, both of these systems leave God outside of the 
world; above all as its Creator and Ruler, above all as its 
Jude; but not through all and im all. The idea of an 
Infinite Love must be added and made supreme, in order 
to give us a Being who is not only above all, but also 
through all and in all. This is the Christian monotheism, 

Mohammed teaches not only the unity but also the 
spirituality of God, but his idea of the divine Unity 1s 
of a numeric unity, not a moral unity ; and so his idea of 
divine spirituality is that of an abstract spirituality, — 
God abstracted from matter, and so not to be represented 
by pictures and images ; God withdrawn out of the world, 
and above all, —in a total separation. 

Judaism also opposed idolatry and idol-worship, and 
taught that God was above all, and the maker of the 
world; but it conceived of God as with man, by his re- 
peated miraculous coming down in prophets, judges, 
kings; also with his people, the Jews, mysteriously pres- 
ent in their tabernacle and temple. Their spirituality 
was not quite as abstract then as that of the Moham- 
medans. 

But Christianity, as soon as it beeame the religion of 
a non-Semitic race, as soon as it had converted the 
Greeks and Romans, not only imparted to them its mono- 
theism, but received from them their strong tendencies to 
pantheism. They added to the God “above all,” and the 
God “ with all,” the God “in us all.” True, this is also 
to be found in original Christianity as proceeding from 
the life of Jesus. The New Testament is full of this 
kind of pantheism,—God iv man, as well as God with 
man, Jesus made the step forward from God with man 
to God in man, —“I in them, thou inme.” The doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit is this idea, of God who is not only 
will and power, not only wisdom and law, but also love; 
of a God who desires communion and intercourse with 
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his children, so coming and dwelling in them. Moham- 
med teaches a God above us; Moses teaches a God 
above us, and yet with us; Jesus teaches God above us, 
God with us, and God in us. 

According to this view, Mohammedanism is a re- 
lapse. It is going back to a lower level. It is returning 
from the complex idea to the simple idea. But the coin- 
plex is higher than the simple. The seed-germ, and the 
germ-cell, out of Which organic life comes, is lower than 
the organizations which are developed out of it. The 
Mollusks are more complex and so are higher than the 
Radiata, the Vertebrata are more complex than the Mol- 
lusks. Man is the inmost complex of all, in soul as well 
as body. The complex idea of God, including will, 
thought, aud love, in the perfect unity, is higher than the 
simplistic unity of will which Mohammed teaches. But 
the lngher ought to come out of and conquer the lower. 
low, then, did Mohaminedanisin come out of Christianity 
and Judaism ¢ 

The explanation is to be found in the law of reaction 
and relapse. Reaction is goine back to a lower ground, 
to pick up something which has been dropped, forgotten, 
left behind, in the progress of man. The condition of 
provress 1s that nothing shall be lost. The lower truth 
must be preserved in the higher truth; the lower lite 
taken up into the higher life. Now Christianity, in going 
forward, had accepted from the Indo-Germanic races that 
sense of God in nature, as well as God above nature, 
which has always been native with those races. It took 
up natural religion into monotheism, But in taking it 
up, it went so far as to lose something of the true unity 
of God. Its doctrine of the Trinity, at least in its Orient- 
al forms, lost the pure personal monotheism of Judaisin. 
No doubt the doctrine of the Trinity embodies a great 
truth, but it has been carried too far. So Mohammedan- 
ism came, as a protest against this tendency to plurality 
in the godhead, as a demand for a purely personal God 
It is the Unitarianisin of the Mast. It was a new asser- 
tion of the simple unity of God, against polytheism and 
avainst idolatry. 
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The merits and demerits, the good and evil, of Moham 
medanism are to be found in this, its central idea con- 
cerning God It has taught submission, obedience, pa- 
tience ; but it has fostered a wilful individualism, It las 
made social life lower. Its governments are not govern- 
ments. Its virtues are stoical. It makes life barren and 
empty. It encourages a savage pride and cruelty... It 
makes men tyrants or slaves, women puppets, region the 
submission to an infinite despotism. Time is that it 
caine to an end. Its work is done. It isa hard, cold, 
cruel, empty faith, which should give way to the purer 
forms of a higher civilization. 

No doubt, Mohammedanism was needed when it came, 
aud has done good service in its time. But its time is 
almost passed. In Europe it is an anachronism and an 
anuinily, depending for its daily existence on the support 
received from Cliristian powers, Jealous of Russian ad- 
vance on Coustautinople. [t will be a blessing to wan- 
kind to have the capital of Russia on the Bosphorus, A 
recent writer on Turkey thus speaks :— 


“The military strength of Mohammedanism was in its steady 
and remorseless bivotry. Socially, it won by the lotty ideality 
of its precepts, without pain or satiety, It accorded well, too, 
Wich the isolate and primitive character of the mumeipalities 
scattered over Asia. Resignation to God —a motto well 
according with astern indolence—was borne upon its ban- 
ners, while in the profusion of delight hereafter was promised 
an element of endurance and courage. It had, too, one strik- 
ingly Arabic characteristic, — siiuplicity. 


“One God the Arabian prophet preached to man ; 
One God the Orient still 
Adores, through many a realm: of mighty span, — 
A God of power aud will. 


“A God that, shrouded in his lonely light, 
Rests utterly apart 
From all the yust creations of his might, 
From nature, man, and art. 


“A Power ihat at his pleasure doth create 
To save or to (lestroy ; 
And to eternal pain predestinate, 
As to eternal joy. 
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“Tt is the merit and the glory of Mohammed that, beside 
founding twenty spiritual empires and providing laws for the 
guidance through centuries of millions of men, he shook the 
foundatious of the faith of heathendom. Mohammed was the in- 
personation of two principles that reign in the government of 
God, — destruction and salvation. He would receive nations 
to his favor if they accepted the faith, and utterly destroy 
them if they rejected it. Yet, in the end, the sapless tree 
must fall.” 

M. H. Blerzey,* in speaking of Mohammedanism in 
Northern Africa, says : — 

“At bottom there is little difference between the human 
sacrifices demanded by fetichism and the contempt of life 
produced by the Mussalnan religion. Between the social 
doctrines of these Mohammedan tribes and the sentiments of 
Christian communities there is an immense abyss.” 

And again :— 

“The military and fanatic despotism of the Arabs has 
vested during many centuries in the white autochthonic races 
of North Africa, without any fusion taking place between the 
conquering clement and the conquered, without destroying 
at all the language and manners of the subject people, aud, 
in a word, without creating anything durable. The Arab con- 
quest was a triumph of brute force, and nothing further.” 


And M. Renan, a person well qualified to judge of the 
character of this religion by the most extensive and im- 
partial studies, gives this verdict :-~+- — 


“Tslamism, following as it did on ground that was none 
of the best, has, on the whole, done as much harm as good to 
the human race. I[t has stifled everything by its dry and 
desolating simplicity.” 

Again : — 

“At the present time, the essential condition of a diffused 
civilization is the destruction of the peculiarly Semitic element, 
the destruction of the theocratic power of Islamism, conso- 
quently the destruction of Islamism itself.” t 

* Article in Revue des Deux Mondes, January 15, 1868. 

+ Studies in Religious Uistory and Criticism. The Future of Religion 
in Modern Society. 

$ Ibid., ‘The Part of the Seinitie People in the History of Civili. 
zation.” 
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Again :-— 


“Islamism is evidently the product of an inferior, and, so 
to speak, of a meagre combination of human elements. Por 
this reason its conquests have all been on the average plane 
of human nature. The savage races have been incapable of 
rising to it, and, on the other hand, it has not satisfied people 
who carried in themselves the seed of a stronger civiliza- 
tion,” * 


NOTE TO THE CHAPTER ON MOHAMMED. 


We give in this note further extracts from Mr. Palgrave’s descrip- 
tion of the doctrine of Islam. 

“This keystone, this master thought, this parent idea, of which all 
the rest is but the necessary and’ inevitable deduction, is contained 
in the phrase far oftener repeated than understood, ‘La Nah illa 
Allah,’ ‘There is no God but God. A literal translation, but such 
too narrow for the Arab fornmla, and quite inadequate to render its 
true force in an Aral mouth or mind. 

*“*There is no God but God’ are words simply tantamount in 
English to the negation of any deity save one alone; and thus 
much they certainly mean in Arabic, but they imply mueh more 
aso. Their full sense is, not only to deny absolutely and unresery- 
edly all plurality, whether of nature or of person, in the Supreme 
Beni, not only to establish the unity of the Unbegetting and Un- 
begot, in all its simple and uncommunicable Oneness, but besides 
this the words, in Arabie and wnone Arabs, imply that this one Sn- 
preme Being is also the only Agent, the only Force, the only Act ex- 
isting throughout the universe, and leave to all beines else, matter or 
spirit, instinet or intelligence, physical or moral, nothing but pure, 
unconditional passiveness, alike in movement or in quiescenge, in 
action or in capacity. The sole power, the sole motor, movement, 
energy, and deed is God; the rest is downright inertia and mere 
instrumentality, from the highest archangel down to the simplest 
atom of creation. Hence, in this one sentence, ‘ La Tah illa Allah,’ 
is summed up a system which, for want of a better name, T may be 
permitted to call the Pantheism of Force, or of Act, thus exclusively 
assioned to God, who absorbs it all, exercises it all, and to whom 
alone if can be ascribed, whether for preserving or for destroying, 
for relative evil or for equally relative good. T say ‘relative; he- 
cause it is clear that in such a theology no place is left for absolute 
good or eyil, reason or extravagance ; allis abridged in the auto- 


* Ibid. The Future of Religion in Modern Society, The Origins of 
Islamism. 
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cratic will of the one great Agent: ‘sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro 
ratione voluntas’; or, more significantly still, in Arabic, ‘Kema 
yesha'o,’ ‘as he wills it,’ to quote the constantly recurring expres~ 
sion of the Koran. 

“Thus immeasurably and eternally exalted above, and dissimilar 
from, all creatures, which lie levelled before him on one common 
plane of instrumentality and inertness, God is one in the totality 
of omnipotent and omnipresent action, which acknowledges no rule, 
standard, or limit save his own sole and absolute will. He commu- 
nicates nothing to his creatures, for their sceming power and act 
ever remain ]is alone, and in return he receives nothing from them ; 
for whatever they may be, that they are in him, by lim, and fiom 
him only, And secondly, no superiority, no distinction, no pre-emi- 
nence, can be lawfully claimed by one creature over its fellow, in the 
utter equalization of their unexceptional servitude and abasement : 
all are alike tools of the one solitary Force which employs them to 
crush or to benefit, to truth or to error, to honor or shame, to hap- 
piness, or misery, quite independently of their individual fitness, 
deserts, or advantage, and simply because he wills it, and as he 
wills it. 

“One might at first think that this tremendous autocrat, this un- 
controlled and unsyrmpathizing power, would be far above anything 
like passions, desires, or inclinations. Yet such is not the case, for 
he has with respect to his creatures one, main feeling and source of 
action, namely, jealousy of them lest they should perchance attrih- 
ute to themselves something of what is lis alone, and thus encroach 
on lis all-engiossine kingdom... Hence he is ever more prone to 
punish than to reward, to inflict than to bestow pleasure, to ruin 
than to build. Tt is his singular satisfaction to let created beings 
continually feel that they are nothing else than his slaves, his tools, 
and coutemptible tools also, that thus they may the better acknowl- 
edge his superiority, and know his power to be above their power, 
his cunning above their cunning, his will above their wall, his pride 
above their pride; or rather, that there is no power, cunning, will, 
or pride save his own. ; ; d 

“But he himself, sterile in his inaccessible height, neither loving 
nor enjoying aught save his own and sell-measured deer e, W ithout 
son, companion, or counsellor, is no less barren for duimself’ than for 
his creatures, and his own barrenness and lone egoism in himself is 
the cause and rule of his indifferent and unregarding despotism 
around. The first note is the key of the whole tune, and the primal 
idea of (tod runs through and modifies the whole system and creed 
that centres in him. 

“That the notion here given of the Deity, monstrous and blasphe- 
mous as it may appear, is exactly and literally that which the Koran 
conveys, or intends to convey, [ at present take for granted. But 
that it indeed is so. no one who has attentively perused and thought 
over the Arabic text (for mere cursory reading, especially in a trans- 
lation, will not suffice) can hesitate to allow. In fact, every phrase 
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of ihe preceding sentences, every touch in this odious portrait, nay 
been taken, to the best of my ability, word for word, or at least 
meaning for meaning, from the ‘Book,’ the truest mirror of the 
mind and scope of its writer, 

* And that such was in reality Mahomet’s mind and idea is fully 
conlirmed by the witness-tongue of contemporary tradition.” 


« 
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THE TEN RELIGIONS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


§ 1. General Results of this Survey. § 2. Christianity a Pleroma, or 
Fulness of Life. § 3. Christianity, as a Pleroma, compared with Brah- 
manism, Confucianism, anl Buddhism. § 4, Christianity conipared 
with the Avesta and the Eddas. The Duad in all Religions. § 5. Chris- 
tianity and the Religions of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. § 6. Chris- 
tianity in Relation to Judaism and Mohammedanism. The Mouad in all 
Religions. § 7. The Fulness of Christianity is derived from the Life of 
Jesus. § 8, Christianity as a Religion of Progress and of Universal 


Unity. 

§ 1. General Results of this Survey. 

\ 7 © have now examined, as fully as our limits would 
\ allow, ten of the chief religions which have enlisted 
the faith of mankind, We are prepared to ask, in conclu- 
sion, what they teach us in regard to the prospects of 
Christianity, and the religious future of our race. 

First, this survey must have impressed on every mind 
the fact that man is eminently a religious being. We 
have found religion to be his supreme and engrossing 
interest on every continent, in every millennium of his- 
toric time, and in every stage of luuman civilization. In 
some periods men are found as hunters, as shepherds, 
as nomads, in others they are living associated in cities, 
but in ali these conditions they have their religion. The 
tendency to worship some stperhuman power is uni- 
versal. 

The opinion of the positivist school, that man passes 
from a theolovical stave to one of metaphysics, and from 
that to one of science, from which later and higher epoch 
both theology and philosophy ave excluded, is not in ae- 
cordance with the facts we have been observing. Science 
and art, in Evypt, went hand in hand with theology, 
during thousands of years. Science in Greece preceded 
the latest forms of metaphysics, and both Greek science 
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and Greek philosophy were the preparation for Christian 
faith. In India the Sankhya plilosophy was the prep- 
aration for the Buddhist religion. Theology and rehgion 
to-day, instead of disappearing in science, are as vigorous 
as ever. Science, philosophy, and theology are all ad- 
vaneing together, a noble sisterhood of thought. And, 
looking at facts, we may ask, In what age or time was 
religion more of a living force, acting on human affairs, 
than it is at present? To believe in things not seen, to 
worship a power above visible nature, to look forward to 
an unknown future, this is natural to man. 

In the United States there is no established religion, 
yet in no country in the world is more interest taken in 
relivion than with us. In the Protestant denominations 
it has dispensed with the gorgeous and imposing ritual, 
which is so attractive to the common mind, and depends 
mainly on the interest of the word of truth. Yet the 
Protestant denominations make converts, build churches, 
and support their clergy with an ardor seemingly undi- 
minished by the progress of science. There are uo symp- 
toms that man is losing his interest in religion in con- 
sequence of his increasing knowledge of nature and its 
laws 

Secondly, we have seen that these religions vary ex- 
ceedingly from each other in their substance and in their 
forms. They have a great deal in common, but a great 
deal that is different. Mr. Wentworth Higeimson,* in an 
excellent lecture, much of which has our cordial assent, 
says, “ Every race believes in a Creator and Covernor of 
the world, in whom devout souls recognize a Father also.” 
But. Buddhisin, the most extensive religion on the surface 
of the earth, explicitly denies creation, and absolutely 1,- 
nores any Ruler or Governor of the world. The Buddha 
neither made the world nor preserves it, and the Buddha 
is the great object of Buddhist worship. Mr. Higginson 
says: “Every race believes in immortality.” Though the 
Buddhists, as we have seen, believe in immortality, it 1s in 
so obscure a form that many of the best scholars devlare 


* The Sympathy of Religions, an Addvess by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, Boston, 1571 
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that the highest aim and the last result of all progress in 
Buddhism is annihilation. He continues, “ very race 
recognizes in its religious precepts the brotherhood of 
man.” The Koran teaches no such doctrine, and it is 
notorious that the Brahmanical system of caste, which 
has been despotic in India for twenty-five hundred years, 
excludes such brotherhood. Mr. Higginson theretore is 
of opinion that caste has grown up in defiance of the 
Vedas. The Vedas indeed are ignorant of caste, but they 
are also ignorant of human brotherhood. The system of 
caste was not a defiance of the Vedas. 

Nothing is gained for humanity. by such statements, 
which are refuted immediately by the most evident 
facts. The true “sympathy of religions” does not consist 
in their saying the same thing, any more than a true 
concord in music consists in many performers striking 
the same note. Variety is the condition of harmony. 
These religions may, and we believe will, be all harmo- 
nized; but thus far it is only too plain that they have 
been at war with each other. In order to find the re- 
semblances we must begin by seeing the differences. 

Cudworth, in his creat work, spes aks of “ the symphony 
of all religions,” an expression which we preter to that 
of Mr. Hiveinson, It expresses precisely what we con- 
ceive to be the fact, that these religions are all capable 
of being brought into union, though so very different. 
They may say, 

‘* Aye not we formed, as notes of music are, 

For one another, though dissimilar ? 

Such difference, without discord, as shall make 

The sweetest sounds.” 
But this harmony can only be established among the 
ethnic religions by means of a catholic religion which 
shall be able to take each of them up into itself, and so 
finally merge then ina higher union, The Greek, No- 
man, and Jewish religions could not unite with each 
other ; but they were united by being taken up into Chiris- 
tianity. Cliristianity has assimilated the essential ideas 
of the religions of Persia, Judwa, Egypt, Greece, Nome, 
and Scandinavia; and each of these religions, in turn, dis-- 
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appeared as it was absorbed by this powerful solvent. In 
the case of Greece, Rome, Gerinany, and Judaea, this tact 
of their passing into solution in Christianity is a matter 
of history. Not all the Jews became Christians, nor has 
Judiuism ceased to exist. This is perhaps owing to the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Deity of Christ, which 
offend the simplistic monotheism of the Jewish mind. 
Yet Christianity at first grew out of Judaisin, and took 
up into itself the best part of the Jews in and out of 
Palestine 

Tlie question therefore is this, Will Christianity be 
able to do for the remaining religions of the world what 
it did for the Greeks, the Romans, and the Teutonic na- 
tions? Is it capable of becoming a universal religion ? 


§ 2. Christianity a Pleroma, or Fulness of Life. 


It is evident that Christianity can become the universal 
huinan religion only by supplying the religious wants of 
all the races of men who dwell on all the face of the 
earth. [fit can continue to give them all the truth their 
own religions contain, and add somethine more; if it 
can Inspire t them with all the moral life whieh their own 
relivionS commnuicate, and yet more; and, finally, i it 
can \ite the raves of men in one family, one kingdom 
of heaven, — then it is fitted to be and will become this 
universal religion. It will then not share the fate of 
those which have preceded it. It will not have its rise, 
progress, decline, and fall. It will not become, in its turn, 
antiquated, aud be left behind by the advance of liuiuan- 
ity. It will not be swallowed up in something deeper 
and broader than itself But it will appear as the desire 
of all nations, and Christ will reign until he has subdued 
all his enemies — error, war, sin, selfishness, tyranny, 
cruelty — under his feet. 

Now, as we have seen, Christianity differs from all other 
religions (on the side of truth) in this, that it is a plero- 
ma, or fulness of knowledge. It does not differ, by teach- 
ing what has never been said or thought before. Perhaps 
the aoant of most of the statements of Jesus may 
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be found scattered through the ten religions of the world, 
some here and some there. Jesus claims no monopoly 
ot the truth: He says, “My doctrine is not mine, but 
his who sent me.” But he does call himself “the 
Light of the World,” and says that though he does not 
come to destroy either the law or the prophets, he comes 
to fulfil them in something higher. His work is to fulfil 
all religions with something higher, broader, aud deeper 
than what they have,— accepting their truth, supplying 
their deficiencies. 

It this is a fact, then it will appear that Christianity 
comes, not as au exclusive, but as an inclusive system, 
It includes everything, it excludes nothing but limitation 
and deficiency. 

Whether Christianity be really such a pleroma of 
truth or not, must be ascertained by a careful comparison 
of its teachings, and the ideas lying back of them, with 
those of all other religions. We have attempted this, to 
some extent, im our Introduction, and in our discussion 
of each separate relivion. We have seen that Christian- 
ity, in converting the nations, always accepted something 
and gaye something in return. Thus. it received from 
Beypt and Africa their powerful realism, as in the writ- 
ings of Tertullian, Origen, Augustine, and gave in return 
a spiritual doctrine. It received God, as seen in nature 
and its organizations, and returned God as above na- 
ture. Christianity took from Greece intellectual activ- 
ity, and returned moral life. It received from Rore 
organization, and returned faith in a fatherly Proyi- 
dence. It took law, and gave love. From the German 
races it accepted the love of individual freedom, and re- 
turned union and brotherly love. From Judaism it ae- 
cepted monotheism as the worship of a Supreme Being, a 
Righteous Judge, a Holy King, and added to this faith 
in God as in all nature and all life. 

But we will proceed to examine some of these points a 
little inore minutely, 
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§ 3. Christianity, as a Pleroma, compared with Brahman« 
ism, Confucianism, and Buddhism. 


Christianity and Brahmanism. The essential value of 
Brahmanism is its faith in Spirit as distinct from imatter, 
eternity as distinet from time, the infinite as opposed to 
the finite, substance as opposed to fori. 

The essential defect of Bralmanism is its spiritual pan- 
theism, which denies all reality to this world, to finite 
souls, to time, space, matter. In its vast unities all va- 
rieties are swallowed up, all differences come to an end. 
It does not, therefore, explain the world, it denies it, It 
is incapable of morality, for morality assumes the eternal 
distinction between right and wrong, good and evil, and 
Brahimanism knows no such difference. It is incapable 
of true worship, since its real God is spirit in itself, ab- 
stracted from all attributes. Instead of immortality, it 
can only teach absorption, or the: (disappearance of the 
soul in spirit, as rain-drops disappear in the ocean, 

Christianity teaches a Supreme Beg who is pure 
spirit, “ above all, through all, and in all,” “from whom, 
and through whom, and to whom are all things,” “in 
Whom we live, and move, and have our being.” It isa 
more spiritual religion than Brahmanism, for the latter 
has passed on into polytheism and idolatry, which Chris- 
tianity has always escaped. Yet while teaching faith in 
a Supreme Being, the foundation and substance below 
all existence, it recognizes him as A LIVING Gop. Tle iS 
not absorbed in himself, nor apart trom his world, but a 
perpetual Providence, a personal Friend and Father. Te 
dwells in eternity, but is manifested in time. 

Christianity, therefore, meets the truth in Brahmanism 
by its doctrine of God as Spirit, and supplies its deficien- 
cies by its doctrine of God as a Father. 


Christianity and the system of Confucius. The eood 
. . J . , - ry . . . . 
side in the teaching of Confucius is his admirable mo- 
rality, his wisdom of life in its temporal limitations, 
his reverence for the past, his strenuous conservatism of 
all useful institutions, and the uninterrupted order of 

. . . i} 

the social system resting on these ideas, 
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The evil in his teaching is the absence of the super- 
natural element, which deprives the morality of China of 
enthusiasm, its social system of vitality, its order of 
any progress, and its conservatism of any improvement, 
It is a system without hope, and so has remained frozen 
in an iey and stiff immobility for fifteen hundred years. 

But Christianity has shown itself capable of uniting 
conservatism with progress, in the civilization of Christen- 
dom. It respects order, reveres the past, holds the fiuanily 
sacred, and yet is alle also to make continual progress in 
science, in art, in literature, in the comfort of the whole 
community. It therefore accepts the good and the truth 
in the doctrines of Confucius, and adds to these another 
element of new life. 


Christianity and Buddhism. The truth in Buddhisra 
ig in its doctrine of the relation of the soul to the laws 
of nature; its doctrine of consequences ; its assurance 
of a strict retribution for every human action; its prom- 
ise of an ultimate salvation in consequence of good 
works ; and of a redemption from all the woes of tine by 
obedience to the truth. 

The evil in the system is that belonging to all legal- 
ism, It does not inspire faith im any living and present 
God, or any” definite immortality. The principle, there- 
fore, of development is wanting, and it leaves the Mongol 
races standing on a low plane of civilization, restraining 
them from evil, but not inspiring them by the sight of good. 

Christianity, like Buddhism, teaches that whatever a 
man sows that shall he also reap; that those who by pa- 
tient continuance in well-doime seek for glory, honor, and 
immortality shall receive eternal life; that the books 
shall be opened in the last day, and every man be re- 
warded according to, his works; that he whose pound 
gains five pounds shall be ruler over five cities. In short,’ 
Christianity, in its Scriptures and its practical influence, 
has always taught salvation by works. 

Yet, beside this, Cliristianity teaches justification by 
faith, as the root and fountain of all real obedience. Tt 
inspires faith in a Heavenly Father who has loved his 
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every child from before the foundation of the world; 
who welcomes the sinner back when he repents and re- 
turns ; whose forgiving love creates a new life in the 
heart. This faith evermore tends to awaken the dorniant 
energies in the soul of man; and so, under its influence, 
one race after another has commenced a career of progress. 
Christianity, therefore, can fulfil Buddhisin also, 


§ 4. Christianity com pared with the Avesta and the Eddas. 
The Duad in all feeligions. 


The essential truth in the Avesta and the Eddas is the 
sanic. ‘They both recognize the evil in the world as veal, 
and teach the duty of fighting aginst it. They avoid the 
pantheistic indifference of Bralimanism, and ‘the absence 
of enthusiasm in the systems of Confucius and the 
Buddha, by the doctrine of a present conflict between 
the powers of good and evil, of light and of darkness, 
This gives dignity and moral earnestness to both systems, 
By fully admitting the freedom of man, they make the 
sense of responsibility possible, and go purity and feed 
morality at its roots, 

The difficulty with both is, that they carry this dualistic 
view of nature too fir, leaving it an unreconciled dualisin, 
The supreme Monad is lost sight of in this ever-present 
Duad. Let us see how this view of evil, or the dual ele- 
ment in life, appears in other systems. 

As the Monad in religion is an expression of one infi- 
nite supreme presence, pervading all nature and life, so 
the Duad-shows the antagonism and conflict between 
truth and. falsehood, right and wrong, good and evil>the 
infinite perfection and the finite imperfection. This is 
a conflict actually existing in the world, and one which 
religion must accept and account fpr, Bralinanism los 
not accept it, but ignores it. This whole conflict is Maya, 
a deception aud illusion. Yet, in this form of illusion, it 
inakes itself so far felt, that it must be met by sacrifices, 
prayers, penances, and the law of transmigration ; until 
all the apparent antagonism shall be swallowed up in the 
Injinite One, the only substance in the universe, 
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Buddhism recognizes the conflict more fully. It 
frankly accepts the Duad as the true explanation of the 
actual universe. The ideal universe as Nirvana may be 
one; but of this we know nothing. The actual world is 
a twofold world, composed of souls and the natural laws, 
The battle of life is with these laws. Every soul, by 
learning to obey thei, is able to conquer and use thei, 
as steps in an ascent toward Nirvana. 

But the belief of Zoroaster and that of Scandinavia re- 
gard the Duad as still more deeply rooted in the essence 
of existing things. All life is battle, — battle with moral 
or physical evil, Courage is therefore the chief virtue in 
both systems. The Devil first appears in theology in 
these two forms of faith. The Persian devil is Ahrinan ; 
the Scandinavian devil is Loki. Judaism, with its abso- 
lute and supreme God, could never admit such a vival to 
his power as the Persian Ahriman; yet as a being per- 
mitted, for wise purposes, to tempt and try men, he comes 
into their system as Satan, Satan, on his first appearance 
in the Book of Job, is one of the angels of God. He is 
the heavenly eritie ; lis business is to test human virtue 
by trial, and see how deep it goes. THis object in testing 
Jub was to find whether he loved virtue for its rewards, 
or for its own sake. © Doves dob serve God for naught ¢” 
According to this view, the man who is good merely for 
the sake of reward is not good at all. 

In the Egyptian system, as in the later faith of India, 
the evil principle appears as a power of destruction. Siva 
and Typhon are the destroying agencies from whom pro- 
ceed all the mischief done in the world. Nevertheless, 
they are gods, not devils, and have their worship and 
worshippers among those whose religious nature is more 
imbued with fear than with hope. The timid worshipped 
the deadly and destructive powers, and their prayers 
were duprecations. The bolder worshipped the good gods. 
Similarly, in Greece, the Chtonic deities had their shrines 
and worshippers, as had the powers of Blicht, Famine, 
and Pestilence at Rome. 

Yet only in the Avesta is this great principle of evil 
set forth in full antagonisin against the powers of light 
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and love. And probably trom Persia, after the captivity, 
this view of Satan entered into Jewish theology. fu ie 
Old Testament, indeed, where Satan or the Devil as 
proper name only occurs four times,* in all which cases 
he is a subordinate angel, the true Devil does not appear. 
In the Apocrypha he is said (Wisdom ii. 24) to have 
brought death into the world. The New Testament does 
not teach a doctrine of Satan, or the Devil, as something 
new and revealed then for the first time, but assumes a 
general though vague belief in such a being. This belicf 
evidently existed amoung the Jews when Christ came, It 
as evidently was not taught in the Old Testament. The 
inevitable inference is that it erew up in the Jewish 
mind from its communication with the Persian dualisia. 
But though the doctrine of a Devil is no essential part 
of Chnistianity,f the reality and power of evil is fully 
recognized in the New Testament and in the -teac Ahings 
of the Church. Indee d, in the doctrine of everlasting 
punishment and of an eternal hell, it has been carried 
to a dangerous extreme. The Divine sovereignty is scri- 
ously infringed and invaded by such a view. If any 
outlying part of the universe continues in a state of per- 
manent rebellion, God is not the absolute sovercivn. 
But wickedness is rebellion, Tf any are to continue 
eternally in hell, it is because they continue m perpetual 
wickedness ; that is, the rebellion avainst God will never be 
effectually suppressed. Only when every knee bows, and 
every tongue coufesses that Christ is Lord to the glory of 
God the Father; only when truth and love have subdued 
all enemies by converting them into friends, is redemption 
complete and the universe at peace. 
Now, Christianity (in spite of the illogical doctrine of 
everlasting punishment) has always inspired a faith in 
the redeeming power of love to conquer all evil. It has 
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+ In the passages where Satan or the Devil is mentioned, the truth 
taught is the same, and the moral result the same, whether we interpret 
the phrase as meaning a personal being, or the principle of evil. In 
many of these passayes a personal being cannot be meant: for example, 
Join vi. 70; Matt. xvi. 233 Mark vill. 333 1 Corey. 5 572 Con xily 7 ; 
1 Thess. ii, 18; 1 Tin. i. 20; Heb. i. 14 
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taught that evil can be overeome by good. It asserts 
truth to be more powerful than error, right than wrong. 
It teaches us in our daily prayer to expect that God’s 
kingdom shall come, and his will shall be done on earth as 
it is in Heaven, It therefore fulfils the truth in the great 
dualisms of the past by its untiring hope of a full re- 
demption from all sin and all evil. 


§ 5. Christianity and the Religions of Egypt, Greece, aid 


Rome. 


The Religion of Egypt. This system unfolded the 
truth of the Divine in this world, of the sacredness of 
bodily organization, and the descent of Deity into the 
ultimate parts of his creation. Its defect was its inability 
to combine with this an open spiritualism. It had not 
the courage of its opinions, so far as they related to the 
divine unity, spirituality, and eternity. 

Christianity also accepts the doctrine of God, present 
in nature, in man, in the laws of matter, in the infinite 
variety of things. But it adds to this the elevated spimit- 
ualism of a monotlicistic religion, and so accepts the one 
and the all, unity and variety, substance and form, cter- 
nity and time, spirit and body, as filled with God and 
manifesting hina. 


The Heligions of Greece and Rome. The beauty of 
nature, the charm of art, the genius of man, were idealized 
and deified in the Greek pantheon. The divinity of law, 
organizing human society according to universal rules of 
justice, was the trath in the Roman religion. The defect 
of the Greek theology was the absence of a central unity. 
Its polytheism carried variety to the extreme of disorder 
and dissipation. The centrifugal force, not beimg prop- 
erly balanced by any centripetal power, inevitably ends in 
dissolution. “he defect.of Roman worship was, that its 
oppressive rules ended in killing out life. Law, in the 
form of a stiff external organization, produced moral death 
at last in Rome, as it had produced moral death in Juda. 

Now Christianity, though a monotheism, and a mono- 
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theism which has destroyed forever both polytheism and 
idolatry wherever it has gone, is not that of numerical 
unity. The God of Christianity differs in this from the 
God of Judaism and Mohammedanism., He is an infinite 
will; but he is more. Christianity cognizes God as uot 
only above nature and the soul, but also as in nature and 
in the soul. Thus nature and the soul are made divine, 
The Christian doctrine of the Trinity expresses this en- 
largement of the Jewish monotheism from a numerical to 
a moral unity. The God of Christ is human in this re- 
spect, that he is conceived of in the image of man. Man is 
essentially a unit through his will, in which lies the seeret 
of personal identity. But besides will he has intellect, 
by which he comes into communion with the universe ; 
and affection, hy which he comes into communion with 
his race. Christianity conceives of God in the same way. 
He is an omnipresent will as the Father, Creator, aud 
Ruler of all things. [fe is the Word, or manifested Truth 
in the Son, manifested through all nature, manifested 
through all human life. He is the Spirit, or inspiration of 
each judividual soul. So he is Father, Son, and Spirtt, 
above all, through all, and in us all. By this lareer view 
of Deity Christianity was able to meet the wants of the 
Aryan races, In whom the polytheistic tendeney is so 
strony, ‘That tendency was satistied by this view of God 
WmMaAWeNe In mature and immanent in human lite, 
Judaism and Mohammedanisim, with their more concrete 
monotheism, have not been able to convert the Aryan 
races, Mohammedanism has never affected the mind of 
India, nor disturbed the ascendency of Brahmanism there. 
Aud though it nominally possesses Persia, yet it holds it as 
a subject, not as a convert. Persian Sufism is a proof of 
the utter discontent of the Aryan intellect with any 
monotheism of pure will. Sufisin is the mystic form of 
Mohammedanism, recognizing communion with God, and 
not merely submission, as being the essence of true relig- 
ion. Dining the long Mohammedan dominion in Turkey 
it has not penetrated the minds or won the love of the 
Greek races. It is evident that Christianity succeeded in 
converting the Greeks and Romans by means of its larger 
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view of the Deity, of which the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
it stands in the creeds, is a crude illogical expression. 


§ 6. Christianity in Relation to Judaism and Mohamm- 
danism. Lhe Monad in all Religions. 


There are three religions which teach the pure unity 
of God, or true monotheism. These three unitarian re- 
ligions are Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanisin. 
They also all originated in a single race, the Semitic race, 
that which has occupied the central region of the 
world, the centre of three continents. It is the race 
which tends to a religious unity, as that of our Aryan an- 
cestors tended to variety. 

But what is pure monotheism? It is the worship of 
one alone God, separated by the vast abyss of the infinite 
from all finite beings. It is the worship of God, not as 
the Supreme Being only, not as the chief among many 
gods, as Jupiter was the president of the dynasty on 
Olyimpus, not merely the Most High, but as the only God. 
It avoids the two extremes, one of making the Supreme 
Being head of a council or synod of deities, and the other 
of making hin indeed infinite, but an infinite abstraction, 
or abyss of darkness. These are the two impure forms of 
mouotheism. The first prevailed in Greece, home, Key pt, 
Scandinavia. In each of these religions there was a su- 
preme being, — Zeus, Jupiter, Ammon, Odin, — but this 
supreme god was only primus inter pares, first among 
equals. The other impure form of monotheism prevailed 
in the Kast, —in Brahmanism, Buddhism, and the religion 
of Zoroaster. In the one Parabrahm, in the other Zerana- 
Akerana, in the third Nirvana itself, is the Infinite Being 
or substance, wholly separate from all that is finite. It 
is so wholly separate as to cease to be an object of adora- 
tion and obedience. Not Parabrahim, but Siva, Vischnu, 
and Brahma; not Zerana-Akerana, but Ormazd and the 
Amschaspands ; not the infinite world of Nirvana, nor the 
mighty Adi-Buddha, but the Buddhas of Confession, the 
finite Sakya-Muui, are the objects of worship in these 
systems, 
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Only from the Semitic race have arisen the pure mono- 
theistic religious of Judaisin, Christianity, and Mohamme- 
danism. Each of these proclaims one only God, and cach 
makes this only God the ape of all worship and ser- 
vice. Judaisin says, “Hear! O Israel, the Lord our God 
is one Lord!” (Deut. vi. 4.) Originally amone the Jews, 
God's name as tlie “Plural of Majesty” indicated a unity 
formed from variety ; but afterward it became in the word 
Jahveh a unity of substance. “By my name Jehovah I 
was not known to them” (1. e. to the Patriarchs).* That 
name indicates absolite Being, “Tam the I am.” + 

Ancient Gentile monotheism vibrated between a per- 
sonal God, the object of worship, who was limited and 
finite, and an infimite absolute Being who was out of sicht, 

“whose veil no one had lifted.” The peculiarity of ‘the 
Mosaic religion was to make God truly the one alone, and 
at the same time truly the object of worship. 

In this respect Judaism, Christianity, and Mohamme- 
danism agree, and in this they differ from all other relig- 
ions. Individual thinkers, like Socrates, A‘schylus, Cicero, 
have reached the same conviction; but these el are 
the only popular religions, in which God is at once the 
infinite and absolute, and the only object of worship. 

Now it isa remarkable fact’ that these three religions, 
which are the only pire monotheistic religions, are at the 
same time the only religions which have any claim to 
catholicity. Buddhism, though the rehgion of numerous 
nations, seems to he the religion of only” one race, naniely, 
the Turanie race, or Mongols, The people of India who 
remain Buddhists, the Sinvalese, or inhabitants of Ceylon, 
belong to the aboriginal Tamul, or Mongol race. With 
this exception then (which is no exception, as far as we 
know the ethnology of Eastern Asia), the only religions 
which aim at Catholicism are these three, which are also 
the only monotheistic religions. Judaism aimed at cath- 
olicity and hoped for it. It had an instinct of universal- 
ity, us appeared in its uumerous attempts at making 
prosclytes of other nations. It failed of catholicity when 
it refused to accept as its Christ the man who had risen 


* Exodus vi. 2. t Exodus iii. 14. 
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above its national limitations, and who considered Roman 
tax-gatherers and Samaritans as already prepared to enter 
the kingdom of the Messiah. The Jews required all 
their converts to become Jews, and in doine this left 
the catholic ground. Christianity in the mouth of Paul, 
who alone fully seized the true idea of his Master, said, 
“Circumcision availeth nothing, nor uncircuincision, but 
a new creature.” In other words, he declared that it was 
not necessary to become a Jew in order to be a Christian 

The Jewish mind, so far forth as it was monotheistic, 
aimed at catholicity. Lhe unity of God carries with it, 
logically, the unity of man. from one God as spirit we 
infer one human tamily. So Paul taught at Athens. 
“God that made the world and all things therein, 
hath made of one blood all races of men to dwell on 
all the face of the earth. 

But the Jews, though catholic as monotheists, and as 
worshipping a s spiritual God, were limited by their ritual 
and their intense national bigotry. Hereditary and an- 
cestral pride separated them, and still separate them, 
from the rest of mankind. “We have Abraham to our 
Futher,’ is the talisman which has kept them together, 
but kept them from union with others, 

Christianity and Mohiammedanism, therefore, remain the 
on WO really eatholic religions. Each has overpassed 

all the boundaries of race. Christianity, beginning among 

the Jews, a Semitic people, passed into Europe, and has 
become the religion of Greeks, Romans, Kelts, Germans, 
and the Slavic races of Russia, and has not found it im- 
possible to convert the Africans, the Mongols, and the 
American Indians. So too the Mohammedan religion, 
also beginning amone the Semitie race, has become the 
nominal religion of Per sia, Turkey, Northern Afric a, and 
Central Asia. Monotheism, therefore, includes a ten- 
dency to catholicity. But Islam has everywhere mace 
subjects rather than converts, and so has failed of entire 
success. It las not assimilated its conquests. 

The mouothcism of Christianity, as we have already 
seen, While accepting the absolute supremacy of the 
Infinite Being, so ag to displace forever all secondary or 
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subordinate gods, yet conceives of him as the present 
inspiration of all his children. It sees him coming down 
to bless them in the sunshine and the shower, as inspir- 
ing eyery good thought, as a providence guiding all human 
lives. And by this view it fullils both Judaism and Mo- 
hammedanism, and takes a long step beyond them both. 


§ 7. The Fulness of Christianity is derived from the Life 
of Sesus. 

Seki has thus shown itself to be a universal 
solvent, capable of receiving into itself the existing truths 
of the ethnic religions, and fullilling them with something 
higher. Wheneycr it has come in contact with natural 
relivion, it has assimilated it and elevated it. This is one 
evidence that it is intended to become the universal re- 
ligion of mankind. 

This pleroma, or fulness, integrity, all-sidedness, or by 
whatever name we call it, is something deeper than 
thought. A system of thought might be devised large 
enouch to include all the truths in all the religions of the 
world, putting each in its own place in relation to the 
rest. Such a system might show how they all ave related 
to each other, and all ave in li mony, Ba this would be 
ap hilosophy, not a religion, No such philosophy appears 
in the original records of C hristianity. The New Testa- 
ment does not present Jesus as a philosopher, nor Paul 
as a iuetaphysician, There is no ae matic teaching in 
the Gospels, nor in the Kpistles. Yet we find there, in in- 
zidental utterances, the elements of this many- -sided truth, 
in regard to God, man, duty, and immortality. But we 
find it as life, not as thoueht. It is a fulness of life in 

the soul of Jesus, passing into the souls of his disci ples 
and apostles s,and from them in a continuous stream of 
Christian expericnce, down to the present time, 

The word pleroma (#Anpepna), in the New Testament, 
means that whic e tills up; fulness, fulfilling, fillime full. 
The verb “to fulfil ” (Anpdo) carries the same significance, 
To “ fulfil that ite lh was spoken by the prophets,” means 
to fill it full of meaning and truth. Jesus came, not ta 
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destroy the law, but to fulfil it; that is, to carry it out 
further. He fulfilled Moses and the prophets, not by do- 
ing exactly what they foretold, in their sense, but hy doing 
it in a higher, deeper, and larger seuse. He fulfilled their 
thought as the flower fultils the bud, and as the fruit ful- 
fils the flower. The sense of the fulness of life in Jesus 
and in the Gospel seems to have struck the minds of the 
early disciples, and powerfully inpressed them. Hence 
the fiequency with which they use this verb and noun, 
signifying fulness. Jesus fultilled the law, the prophets, 
all rightcousness, the Scriptures. He came in the fulness 
of time. His joy was fulfilled. Paul prays that the 
disciples may be filled full of joy, peace, and hope, with 
the fruits of righteousness, with all knowledge, with the 
spirit of God, and with all the fulness of God. He teachi- 
es that love fulfils the law, that the Church is the fulness 
of Christ, that Cliist fills all things full of himself, and 
that in him dwells all the fulness of the godhead bodily. 

One preat distinction between Christianity and all other 
religious is in this pleroma, or fulness of life which it 
possesses, and which, to all appearance, came from the 
life of Jesus. Christianity is olten said to be differenced 
from ellmic religions in other ways. They are natural 
religions: it is revealed. “They are natural: it 18 super- 
natural, They are human: it is divine. But ald truth 
is revealed truth; it all comes from God, and, therefore, 
so far as ethnic religions contain truth, they also are rev- 
elations. Moreover, the supernatural element is to be 
found in all religions; for inspiration, im some form, is 
universal. All great births of time are supernatural, 
making no part of the nexus of cause and effect. How 
can you explain the work of Confucius, of Zoroaster, of 
the Buddha, of Mohamined, out of the existing state of 
society, and the edueational influences of their tune? Al 
such great souls are much more the makers of thei 
age than its result ; they are inpouderable elements 1 
civilization, not to be accounted for by anything outside 
of themselves. Nor can we urge the distinction of hu- 
man and divine; for there is a divine element in all eth- 
nic religions, anda broadly human element in Christianity. 
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Jesus is as much the representative of human nature as 
he is the manitestation of God. He is the Son of man, 
no less than the Son of God. 

One vreat fact which makes a broad distinction be- 
tween other religions and Christianity 1s that they are 
ethnic and zt is catholic. They are the religions of races 
and nations, limited by these lines of demarcation, by 
the bounds which God has beforehand appointed. Chris- 
tianity is a catholic religion: it is the religion of the 
human race. It overflows all boundaries, recognizes no 
limits, belongs to man as man. And this it does, because 
of the fulness of its life, which it derives from its head 
and fountain, Jesus Christ, in whom dwells the fulness 
both of godhead and of manhood. 

It is true that the great missionary work of Christian- 
ity las long been checked. It does not now convert 
whole nations.  Weathenism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, stand beside it unmoved. What 
is the cause of this check ? 

The eatholicity of the Gospel was born out of its fluent 
and full life. It was able to convert the Greeks and 
Romans, and afterward Goths, Vandals, Lombards, ranks, 
Scandinavians, because it came to them, not as a creed, 
but asalife. But neither Roman Catholics nor Protestants 
have had these large successes since the Middle Ages. 
Instead of a life, Christianity became a church and a 
creed. When this tool place, it gradually lost its grand 
missionary power. It no longer preached truth, but 
doctrine; no longer communicated life, but organized a 
body of proselytes into a rigid church. Party spinit took 
the place of the original missionary spint. Even the 
majority of the German tribes was converted by Arian 
missionaries, and orthodoxy has not the credit of that 
last grand success of Christianity. The conversion of 
seventy millions of Chinese in our own day to the relig- 
ion of the Bible was not the work of Catholic or Prot- 
estant missionaries, but of the New Testament. The 
Church and the creed are probably the cause of this tail- 
ure. Christianity has been partially arrested in its nat- 
ural development, first by the Papal Church, and secondly 
by the too rigid creeds of orthodoxy. 
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If the swarming myriads of India and Mongolia are to 
be converted to Christianity, it must be done by return- 
ing to the original methods. We must begin by recog- 
nizing and accepting the truth they already possess. We 
must be willing to learn of them, in order to teach them. 
Comparative Theology will become the science of mis- 
sions if it help to show to Christians the truth and good 
in the creeds outside of Christendom. For to the Church 
and to its sects, quite as much as to the world, apphes the 
saying, “ He that exalteth himself shall be abased, but he 
that huimbleth himself shall be exalted.” 


§ 8. Christianity as a Religion of Progress and of Oni- 
versal Unity. 


As long as a tree or an animal lives it continues to 
grow. An arrest of growth is the first symptom of the 
decline of life. J ulness of life, therefore, as the essential 
character of Christianity, should produce a constant de- 
velopment and progress; and this we find to be the 
case. Other réligions have their rise, progress, decline, 
and fall, or else are arrested and become stationary. The 
religions of Persia, hey pt, Greece, Rome, Scandinavia, have 
come to an end, As ethnic religions, they shared the 
fortunes of the race or nation with which they were asso- 
ciated. The systems of Confucius, of the Buddha, of 

3yahmanism, of Judea, of Mohammed, are arrested, They 

remain stationary. But, thus far, Christianity and Chris- 
tendom advance together. Christianity has developed, 
out of its primitive faith, several great theologies, the 
medieval Papacy, Protestantism, and is now evidently 
advancing into new and larger forms of religious, moral, 
and social activity. 

The fact of a fulness of divine and human life in Jesus 
took form in the doctrines of the incarnation and the Trin- 
ity. The fact of the reconciling and uniting power of 
this life took form in the doctrine of the atonement. 
oth of these doctrines are illogical and false, in their 
form, as church doctrines. But both of them represent 
most essential facts) We have seen the truths in the 
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doctrines of incarnation and the Trinity. The truth in 
the atonement is, as the word itself signifies, the at-one- 
making power of the Gospel. The reconciliation of an- 
tagonist truths and opposing tendencies, which philoso ly 
has always unsuccesstully endeavored to state in theory, 


Christianity accomplishes in practice. Christianity cqn- . 


tinually reproduces from its depths of life a practical faith 
in God, both as law and as love, in man, both as a free 
and yet us a providentially guided being. It gives us 
God as unity and as variety, as the substance and as the 
form of the world. It states the reality of evil as forcibly 
as any system of dualism, and yet produces a practical 
faith in good as being stronger than evil and sure to con- 
quer it. In social life it reconciles the authority of hu- 
man Jaw with the freedom of individual thought and 
action. In the best Christian governments, we find all 
the order which a despotisin can guarantee, with all the 
freedom to which a democracy can aspire. No such social 
organization isio be found outside of Christendom. How 
can this be, unless it is somehow counected with Chvis- 
tianity ¢ ; 

The civilization of Christendom consists in a practical 
reconeavion of antigonist tendencies. Ttis a“ pleroma” 
in social lite, a fulness of coneord, a harmony of many 
parts. The harmony is indeed by no means complete, for 
the millennium has not arrived. As yet the striking fea- 
ture of Christendom is quantity, power, variety, fulness ; 
not as yet co-operation, harmony, peace, wnion. Powers 
are first developed, which are alterward to be harmonized, 
The sword is not yet beaten imto a ploughshare, nor has 
universal peace arrived. Yet such is the inevitable ten- 
dency of things. As knowledge spreads, as wealth in- 
creases, a8 the moral force of the world is enlareed, law, 
more and more, takes the place of force. Men no longer 
wear swords by their sides to defend themselves from 
attack. If attacked, they call the policeman. Towns are 
no lonver fortified with walls, nor are the residences of 
noblemen kept in a state of defence. They are all folded in 
the peaceful arms of national law. So far the atonement 
has prevailed. Only nations still continue to fight; but 
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the time is at hand when international law, the parhament 
of the world, the confederation of man, shall take the place 
of standing armies and iron-clad navies. 

So, in society, internal warfare must, sooner or later, 
come to an end. Pauperism and erine must be treated 
according to Christian methods. Criminals must be re- 
formed, and punishinent imust be administered in reference 
to that end. Co-operation in labor and trade must take 
the place of competition. The principles by means of 
which these vast resuits will be brought about are already 
known; the remaining difficulties are in their application, 
Since slavery fell in the United States, one great obstacle 
to the progress of man is removed. The next social evils 
in order will be next assailed, and, one by one, will be de- 
stroyed. Christianity is becoming more and inore practi- 
eal, and its application to life is constantly growing more 
vivorous and wise. 

The law of human life is, that the development of 
differences must precede their reconciliation. Variety 
must precede harmony, analysis must prepare the way for 
synthesis, opposition must go before union. Christianity, 
as a powerful stimulus apphed to the human mind, first 
develops al the tendencies of the soul; and afterward, by 
its atoning imfluence on the heart, reconciles them. Clrist 
is the Prince of Peace. He came to make peace between 
man and God, between man and man, between law and 
love, reason and faith, freedom and order, progress and 
conservatism. But he first sends the sword, afterward the 
olive-branch. Nevertheless, universal unity is the object 
aud end of Christianity. 
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OF SUBJECTS TREATED IN THIS WORK. 


a 


A. 
Abraham, source of Ilebrew monotheism, 
403 


ee his inspiration, 408. 


ms his worship of the Most High 
God, 404. 

be his native home at the source of 
the Tigris, 405. 

Wg his historic character and events 
of his life, 406. 

os hia relation to Melchisedek, 406. 

bh character of lis faith, 408. 

“ his monotheism imperfeet, 408 


Adam of Bremen, his account of Nortaern 
Christians, 394 
Eschylus, his religious character, 284. 
Anschar, missionary to the Swedes, 303 
Antoninus, Mf. Aurelius, his religious char- 
acter, d44. 
Apollo Velvedere, in the Vatican , 289. 
Arabs, the, and Arabia, 452 
«without a history tlil the Gine of 
Mohammed, 152 
Aristotle, his view of God, 2955 
Artemis, or Diana a3 represented by the 
sculptors, 290. 
Aryuna- Vactjo, a revion of delight, 184. 
pe "its climate changes to cold, 
185. 
supposel to be in Central 
Asia, 186. 
Aryens, the, in Central Asia, 85 
ee consist of seven vaces, 86. 
their name :nentioned in Manu, in 
the Avesta, and by [ferodotus, 
87. 
ak their original Lome, 87. 
" their mode of life, 5S. 
bid they arrive in India, 89. 
Atoncwent, Christian, in its early form, 
influenced by Egyptian 
thought, 255. 
in its scholastic form, derived 
froin Korawn law, 852. 
Aucnrs, their duties, 837 
Avesta, discovered Wy Duperron, 179. 


“ “ 


“a 


“ 


b. 


Baldur, his character aes ribed, 378. 
«death of, the story, 873. 


Baltic Sea, the Mediterranean of modern 
Europe, 359. 
Bona Dea, the good goddess, 330. 
Bragi, the Seundinavian Apollo, 880. 
Brahina, chief deity in the Laws of Manu, 
125. 
de his worship bas entirely dizap- 
peared, 128. 
Brahmanism, 4 difficult study, 81. 
es no individual founder, 81. 


Ce is a one-sided spiritualism, 
83. 

ee passes into pantheism, St. 

ae 


becomes idolatry, 85. 
Buddha, bis early tendency to devouon , 148 
“not a proper name, but an official 

title, 148. 

his birthplace in India, 148. 

ut his different names (note), 148. 

his futher, a prince of the solar 
race, 148. 


“e his early tendency to devution, 
148. 

+e he arrives at Nirvana, 149. 

i devotes himself to teaching, 160. 

“ 


dies at the age of eighty yeurs, 
150. 
ce period of bis death, 150. 
Buddhism, Protestantism of the East, 133. 
cS resemblance of its custoins to 
those of the Romish Church, 
139. 


st its worship of relics very 8a- 
cient, 140. 
re its singular and beautifal archl- 
tecture, 140. 
Me its shrines for relics, 14%. 
i its rock-cut temples and imo0n- 
asteries, 141. 
ef cannot have been copied from 
Catholicism, 141. 
u its interior resemblance to Prot- 
estantisin, 142. 
a its respect for human freedom 
and human rights, 145 
HS its belief in the capacity of the 
human intellect, M44. 
ue its monastic character, 144 
ee its expulsion from India, Lid 
e the relizion of the Mongol na- 
tions, 146. 
ae 


its scriptures and their discor 
ery, 147. 
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Buddhists, their general councils, 151. 
oe their missionaries nud missions 
ary spiric, 15]. 


oe their leading doctrines, 1538 

fe their idea of jum develop- 
ment and progress, 154, 

Hr their four grout truths, 155. 

ss their moral cone Nts, 
156. 

a their system rational and hu- 
mane, 156. 

Mu their toleration, 157. 

“ their benevolence wand hospital- 
ity, 158. 

as their worship and ritual, 169. 

ct their doctrines of Karma and 
Nirvana, 1G] 

oh good and evil of their system, 
164. 

ae their doctrine of transniigra- 
tion, 167. 

ee how far their teaching resem- 


bles Christianity, 167, 
Bundehesch, opinion of \ indischmanu 
concerning it, 194. 
as doctrinal systei of, 195. 
Burlingame, Ausou, his tnission, 70. 


C, 


Carthaginians, their language a form of 
Hebrew, 400. 
Catholic religious, three, 18 
ee e teach the unity of God, 


which have failed of 
universality, 19. 
Flora, and Pomona, rural 


“ “cb 


Ceres, Liber, 
deities, 830, 

Chaldees of Ur, same as modern 
400. 

Chandragupes, contemporary of Aloxun- 
der, 8. 

Cherubim, its derivation from the Sphinx, 
252. 

Chinese civilization, its peeulia rities, 82. 

ig - prose of Asin, 82, 


Gurus, 


ue i its antiquity, 38, 
BS ss its grotesque charae- 
ter, BG. 
Chinese empire, its size, 33. 

Se history commences, $4. 

ss language, 84. 

ae Wall and canals, 84. 

as artesian wells, 3 

“inoculation, bronze money, mari- 
ner’s compass, guupowder, a. 

«art of printing, and libri ies, 
or 

He people possess freedom (nota), B7. 

ee government based on education, 
38. 

monarchy a family, 88. 

‘| government a literary aristocracy, 
38. 

ye civil-xervice examinutions, 89. 

“ 


public boards und their duties, 
2 
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Chinese vieeroys, or Governors of proy- 
inces, 42. 


“agriculture carried to perfection, 
43. 

“© Kings,’? or sacred books, 47. 

S philosophy in its later develop- 
nents, 02 

“ 


doctrine of the grand extreme, 52. 

* doctrine of Yang and Yin, or the 
positive and negative essene Ete 
62. i 

“doctrine of holy men, 63. 


“people, their amiable charieter, 
59. : 
ee Be deseribed by Lieutenant 
Forbes, 59. 
Es fs deseribed by Du Mualde, 
60. 
at ee described by Meadows, 
60. 
zs ce treatment of woman, 61, 
Christian apologists, their errors, 4, 
v eS have vegurded most 
religious as human 
inventions, 4. 
is Us have considered therm 
asx debasing super- 
stitions, 4. 
Christianity adapted to the Northern 
races, 3U5. 
ss a pleronia, or fulness of life, 
492. 
Eg an inclusive system, not ox- 
clusive, 493. 
i Bummiary of its relation to 
other religions, 404, 
hb a religion of provress, 607. 
% a religion of universal unity, 
608. 
Ms has the power of continued 
progress, 29, 
= in its various developments, 
29. 
sh mieets the positive and neya- 
tive side of Brahmanism, 
24, 
i Se of Buddhism, 25. 
ut us of Confucius, 26. 
iB Sy of Zorouster, 2. 
‘ “ ees >= 
i - of Kygypt, 27. 


of Greece, 27, 
Cicero, his work ‘De Natura Deorum," 
3d, 

UG on the speech of Oresar, 842. 
Cireumeision, its origin and extent, 261. 
Cleanthes, the Stoic, his hymn, 28. 
Compurative Philology, its discoveries, 


85. 

i Theology either analytical or 
synthetioal, %, 

L ee its relation to Corns 
parative Geovra- 
phy, 2 

+ aA its relation to hu- 
TD prowess 2 

&s si must do justice to 
all religions, 8. 

“ “ 


is still in its intan- 
cy, 8. 


INDEX OF 


Comparative Theology is a science, 3 
a && will furnish new 
evidence to the 
trath of Chris- 
tianity, 1s. 
= 6s will show Chris- 
tianity to be w 
suphiolie religion, 
adapted to all 
races, 1b. 


Be * will show Christian- 
ity to beall-sided, 
21 

sé LY will show Chris- 
tinnity capable of 
progress, 20. 

“oe “a 


in its probable re- 
sults, dU 
Confucius, his birth and ancestors, 44, 45. 
Ee his influence, 44, 45. 


sy events of his life, 45, 46. 

“ edits the sucred books, or Kings, 
47. 

ae his own writings, 47 

ef his ‘Table-Talk, extracts from, 
48,49 

xs hud a large orgea of yvenera- 
tion, 50. 

i: had great energy und persisten- 
ey, dl. 

ce his books distributed by tract 
socicties, 51. 

He one thousand «ix hundred and 


sixty temples erected to his 
memory, ol. 
2: defects in his doctrine, 58 


his system compared with 
Cliristianity , 50. 

d, good influencc of his teachings, 
Ra 
O53 


Conversion of Co Germ ri to Chivis 
tianity, S00 
Cudworth aud the Platonists have devended 


the Ureck philosophers, 5. 


D. 


Pavid, his life and epoch in human his- 
tory, 429. 
“ jis great military successes, 422. 
js prudence and sagacity in utf- 
fulrs, 423. 
“ 9 man of genius, poct, 
25. 
“ Book of Psalms a record of his lite, 
Ay, 
&“  yja Paalins often rise to che level of 
Christianity, 426. 
Deeay of the Roman religion, 280. 
Devmark and Norway vouverted vo Chris- 
tianity, 392. 
Devil, the, in Old und New Testament, 
498. 
Divination, Cicero speaks concerning, dd0 — 
B41. 
Doctrinal iniluence of the Byyptian relig- 
jon on Ohristianity, 26d 
Downfall of German heathenisin, 801. 


NUS, 


BS 
_ 


SUBJECTS. ay 


Druids and Scalds, 355. 
Duad, the, in all religions, 496. 
Dualism of mouotheisin the doctrine of the 
Avesta, 208. 
“of the Scandinavian system, 354. 
in Ohvistianity, 406. 
Duperron, Anquetil, his zeal for science, 
178. 
discovers the Avesta 
in India, 179. 


ve “ 


E. 


Leelesiastes, a wonderful description ot 
utter despair, 435. 

Lddas, the, chief source of our knowledge 
of the early Scandinavians, 363. 

elder, or poetic, described, 364. 

“ its author, Saemund, 364. 

“prose, by Snorro Sturteson, 309. 

“its contents, 369. 


my “its account of creation, 370. 

ne “  jts aceount of the gods and 
giants, 371. 

fe “ — story of Baldur, 372. 

Fe “ adventures of ‘Thor, 874. 

“ee “ 


consummation of all things, 
375. 
DLeyptian chronology , its uncertainty, 231. 
33 “ opinions of Egyptol- 
ogists concerning, 
231, 232. 


ce us point of contact 
with that of the 
Hebrews, 233. 
st civilization, its extent, 209. 
H architecture, ils characteristics, 
209. 
ef knowledge of arts, 210. 
i love for making vecords, 210. 
a mura) padutings da tombs, 210, 
ar splinaxes discovered by Mariette, 
213 
a mummies, their anatomy, 287. 
Wh religion, ys intluence on Juli 
isin, 250. 
es ES its influence on Chris 
AeA 
. a tiunity, 263. 


its triads, 264. 
Bgyptians, ancient, their great interest in 
religion, 214. 


ch oe their gods on the oldest 
monuments, 215. 

Li cc Yived in order to wor- 
ship, 216. 

cf ss pumber of their festi- 
vals, 216. 

ins ac 


their priests, 217. 
ru a their doctrine ef tn 
mortality, 218. 


us aS their ritual of che dead, 
ay. 

a4 a their fimeral cer 0° 
nies, 220, 

oo e their dome-tic and s9- 
cial virtues, 221, 

ue “ee 


specimen of their 
hypins, 222, 228. 
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Egyptians, ancient, myeterions character of 
their theology , 223. 


Ly # sources of our knowl- 
edge concerning, 224, 

se a modern works upon 
(note), 225. 

a RF their doctrine of trans- 
migration (note), 
295. 

He u their uniual worship, 
Dy) 

* xg their tendency fo ma- 
fure-worship 229 

“ce ae Bn 


their origin, 230 - 286. 

Epictetus, his view of relivion , 348 

Epicurcans believed in God, but not in re- 
ligion , 297. 

Essential idea of Brahinanism, 21. 


fs “of Buddhism, 21. 
8 ** of Confucius, 22. 
3 PS On Zoroaster, 22 
ee “of Egypt, 23 

a of Greece, 24. 


Ethnic religions, defined, 15 
a most religious are sue h, 
15. F 
related to ethnolowy, 15 
limited to races, 17. 
Euripides, his tragedy anti-religious, 286. 


“ ts 


“e ae 


P. 


Faunus, an old Italian god, 3:0. 

Fenrir, the wolf, how he was fastened, 
382. 

Feudal system, its essential character, 801, 

Flamens, priests of particular deitics, 336. 

Fontus, gol of fountains, 828. 

Frey, and his daughter lreyja, 


ui. 


a. 


Geiger, Swedish history quoted, 857 

Genius, a Roman godg329. 

German races essentially Protestant, 895. 

German tribes converted by Arian mission- 
aries, 506. 

Gods of Byypt, the three orders of, 289. 


ae eal) names of the first order, 
239. 

“et character of the first order, 
240. 

eo“ significant of the divine 
unity, 242. 

ee a second order of, tlicir hu- 
man (juialities, 243 

ay “ “o 


third order of, the Osiris 
group, 242 
“« ** Greece, before tLomer, 270 


«4 “oldest were the Uranids, 
270. 

“oo *  gecond race of, the Titans, 
271. 

oo third race of, the Olym- 
pians, 271. 

“6 “ the oldest were gods of the 


elemmenty, 27%. 
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Gods of Greece worshipped by the Dori 
ans, were Apollo and 
Artemis, 274. 


wu“ “ — Jocal distribution of, 275. 

wa “first symbolical, afterward 
personal, 276. 

ro, te “in Hesiod and Homer, 277, 

ee LG poetic character of, 279. 

Lau" «in Homer very “human 
beings, 280. 

tt “eas described by the lyric 
poets, 233. 

“ “ «as deseribed by the trayre- 
diaus, 284. 

Gere ch ras unfolded by the artists, 
286. 

«ou ‘€ as seen in the works of 
Phidias, 287. 

Cee “eas described by the phi- 
losophers, 21, 

“ou “ ee related to Christian- 


y, 310. 
Gods of the Vedas a the evil spirits of the 
Avesta, 202. 
Greece, its physical geography , 259. 
its mountains, climate, and soil, 
260. 
ils languape alcin to Sanskrit, 261. 
fe its people an Aryan race, 262. 


‘€ first inhabited by the Peluspi iaus, 
262. 
“* —atterward received the Doriuns, 
204 
** influenced powerfully by Egypt, 
265. 
Greek mysteries, derived from Asia und 
Egy pt, 802. 
J He gods of belong to the 
underworld, 302 
be 3 alien to the Grek 
mind, 803 
a! be Eleusinian, in honor of 
Ceres, 3805. 
a x in honor of Bacchus, 
derived from Jndia, 
805. 
ie ue Orphic, and their «loc- 
trines, 306 
“ yeligion, an essentially human yelig- 
fon, 206. 
uid ne its gods, men and women, 
267 
Wi rf has no founder or restorer 
or priesthood, 207. 
bg o its pods evolved, not 
emanations, 268, 
ig re itd freedom and hihwity, 
269. 
i . as viewed by Paul, 809, 
Mi be as regarded by the early 
Christian fathers, 812 
“Y He and philosophy, a prep- 
aration for Christianity, 
315 
‘worship, sacrifices, prayers, and fus- 
tivals, 207 
Lu cf in early times, 298. 
St 2 had numerous festivals; 


299, 


EET 


INDEX OF 


Greek worship, connected with augurs and 
oracles, 300, 
Gylti, deluding of, In the Edda, 869 


H. 


Haruspices, derived from Etruria, 338. 
Havamiul, or proverbs of the Scandinavians, 
366. 
Heathen religions must contain more truth 
than error, 6. 


= es cannot have been hu- 

‘ 6 mtn inventions, 6. 

ee x must contain some reve- 
lation from God, 8. 

ee ff how viewed by Christ 

ee us and his apustles, 9. 

“se “a 


how treated by Paul at 
Athens, 10. 
es 56 how regarded by the 
early apologists, 12. 
Heimdall, warder of the gods, 380 
Herder, his description or Divid, 428. 
Hesiod, his account of the three groups of 
gods, 270. 
Hindoo Epics, Ramuyana and Mahabha- 
rata, 124, 
they refer to the time succeeding 
the Vedic aye, 128. 
«6 & eomposed before the time of 
Buddhism, 129 
Hindoos, antagonisms of their churacter, 
82. 
acute in specniations, but super- 
stitious, 82. 
unite luxury and asceticism, 82. 
ss tend to idealism and religious 
spiritualisin, 43 
their doctrine of Maya, dt 
Hindvo year, calendar of, 132 
ig “ ‘begins in April, a sacred 
month, 132. 
Holy of Holies,in the Egypdan and Jew- 
ish temples, 252. 
Homer, his description of the gods, 280. 
Horace, his view of religion, 846. 
Hyksés, sone the middle monarchy, 
9. 


Ms expelled froin Egypt after five 
hundred years, 233. 
Hebrews in Egypt during their 
ascendency, 234, 285. 
phe or Shepherd Kings in Kgypt, 213. 
a a Semitic people from Asia, 232. 
i pope Lower Egypt B. ¢. 2000, 


Hyndla, song of, extracts from, 806. 


I; 


Icelanders converted to Christianity, 894. 

Incarnation, the fundamental doctrine of 
Ohriztianity, 28 

India, always a land of mystery, 81. 
* ’ overrun by conquerors, 61. 

Infinite and finite elements in Breahroanismo 
and Christianity, 187. 
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Tnjustice done to ethnic religions, 4. 

Inspiration, its origin in the intuitive 
faculty , 489. 

Isis and Osiris, their legend, from Plu- 
tarch, 244, 

explanations of their 
myth, 246. 

identified with the first 
and second order, 243. 


“i “ “ 


“a “a “cc 


; J. 
Janus, one of the oldest of Roman gods, 
822 


‘4 presided over beginnings and end- 
ings, 822. 

“invoked before other gods, 822. 

his temple open in war, closed in 

peace, 322. 

“believed by Creuzer to have an In- 
dian origin, 322. 

“has his chief feast in January, 323. 

a ee god on Mount Janiculum, 


Jews, a Semitic race, 399. 

Job, its grandeur of thought and expres 
rion, 435. 

Jones, Sir William, his life and works, 78 
ue vt progress since his te, 

80. 
Judaism, a preparation for Christianity, 
444 


monotheistic after the captivity, 
444. 

influenced by Greek philosophy, 
444 


its process of development, 446. 
at first childlike and nurrow, 


446. 
Wo the seed of Christianity, 440 
Juno, queen of heaven, and female Jupi- 
ter, 324. 


‘(goddess of womanhood, 324. 

“ her chief feast the Matronalia in 
March, 3824. 

“ 


her month of June favorable for 
wedlock, 325. 

Jupiter, derived his name from the Ban- 
skrit, 324. ; 

had many temples in Rome, 824. 

“ god of the weather, of storm, of 

lightning, 324. 


“ 


K. 


“ Kings,” Chinese, names and number, 47, 
o teach a personal God, 67. 
a republished by Confucius, 47. 


L. 


Language of Ancient Egypt, 236. 
Luo-tse, founder of Tao-ism, 60, 62. 
e called a dragon by Confucius, 61, 
L three forms of his doctrine, G4. 
Lares, gods of home, 828. 
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Loki, the god of cunning, 381. 

Lower Egypt, gods worshipped in, 248. 
Lucretius, his view of religion, 843. 
Luna, the moon, a Sabine deity, 827. 


Lustrations, or great acts of atonement, 
333 


M. 


Magna Mater, a foreign worship at Rome, 
330. 

Maine, his work on ancient Jaw quoted, 
351. 

Manu, laws of, when written, 100. 
“account of Creation, 101. 


“dignity of the Bralinans, 103. 

*nportance of the Gayatri, 104. 

~~ account of the twice-born man, 105. 

“description of ascetic duties, 106, 

“the anchorite described, 107. 

“duties of the ruler (leseribed, 108. 

a crimes and pennlties deseribe dt, 109, 

fe the law of castes described, 110. 

oe penance and expiation deseribed, 
liv. 

«respect for cows enjoined, 111, 

“e 


transmigration and final beatitude, 
112. 

Maritime churacter of the Seandinivians, 
361. 

Mars, originally an agricultural god, 330, 

Materialism in Christian doctrines, derived 
from Exypt, 266. 

Mater Matuta, Latin goddess of the dawn 
(note), 825, 827. 

Melchisedek, king of justice and king of 
peace, 407. 

Minerya, her name devived from an Etrus- 

cnn word, 325. 


ue goddess of mental activity, 825. 
ee ous of the three deities of the 
ae 


cupitol, 8265. 
Missionary work of 
checked, 606. 
Moabite inseription {n the Mebrew dialect, 
400. 
Mohammed, recent works concerning, 448. 
i lives of, by Muir, Sprenger, 
Weil, and others, 449. 


Chiistianity, why 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS, 


Mohammed, his departure to Medina with 
his followers, 464. 
change in his character af 
ter the Hegiva, 465. 
in his last ten years u politi- 
eal leader, 467. 
Goethe’s view of his charac- 
ter, 468. 
his cruel treatment of the 
Jews, 469. 
his numerous Wives, 470. 
his death and character, 471, 
Mohammedanism, its special interest, 448, 
* its essential doctrinu tho 
absolute unity of God, 
472. 


“ 


its 


“ec 


“ 


is essays On his life by Bahador, 
450. 

prophecies of, in the Old 'Tes- 
tument, 451. 

ee lived a private life Tor forty 

ed years, 464. 

# his early religious tendencies, 
454 

id his inspirations, 464. 

" his biography iu the Koran, 
406. 

ae his mother’s death, 466. 

Hy his first converts, 457. 

i protected by his tribe, 458. 

ae his temporary relapse, 460. 

a and his followers persecuted, 
461. 

“ 


lis first teaching w modified 
Judaism, 463. 


its teaching conevrning 
the Bible and Koran, 
472. 

does not recognize liumian 
brotherhood, 473. 

mong the Turks, its 
character, 473. 

promotes reliyious feel. 
ing, 474. 

inspires courage al res- 
ination, 474. 

in Palestine, deserited by 
Miss Rogers, 476. 

in Central Arabiu, de- 
scribed by Mr. Val- 
grave, 478. 

in Central Asia, described 
by M. Vainbéry , 477. 

in Persia, described by 
Count Gobineau, 477. 

ia Bgypt, deseribed by 
Mr. Lane, 477 

in Turkey, described by 
Mr. Maebarluue, 473, 
484. - 

in Northern Africa, do- 
scribed by Barth and 
Blerzey , 477, 485. 

its character viven by M 

Renan, 485, 
monotheism lower 

than that of Judaism 

and Christianity, 481, 

does not convert the 
Aryan races, 600 

pure trom Polytheism, 
502. 

has a tendency to cutho- 
licity, 503. 

a relapse to a 
stand-point, 483. 

supnnary of its good and 
evil influence, 484 

Monotheism (or Dualism), the doctrine of 
the Avesta, 208. 

Montesquiea quoted, 357, : 

Moses, his historic character, 409, 
“ deseribed by Strabo (note), 410. 


“cc 


“a 


a its 


Re lower 


“ 


“his natural genius and’ tewpera. 
ment, 411. 

‘* his severity and tenderness, 412 

“ 


his senco cf justice embodied fy 
law. 414 


a en 
ooo 


apie 
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INDEX OF 


Moses, his object to teach the holiness of 
God, 418. 


“ defcets of his character, 413. 

“ charucter of his monotheism, 414. 

© his inonotheisin described by Stan- 
Jey (note), 414. 

“his anthropomorphic view of God, 
415 

his acquaintance with  Eyyptian 
Jearniay, 416. 

«nature of his inspiration, 417. 

“political freedom secured to the 
Jews by his law, 418. 

“ 


object of his cereionial law, 420. 
Mythology of Scandinavia and thut of 
Zoroaster compared, 384. 


N. 


Names of our week-days Scandinavian, 
358. 

Neptunus, origin of the name, 228. 

Nestorian inscription in China, 76: 

Njord, ruler of the winds, 373. 

Northern and Southern Enrope compared, 
30. 


Northmen in France, Spain, Italy, and 
Greece, 389 
Number of Christians in the world, 146. 
© of Buddhists in the world, 146. 
= of Jews in the world, 16. 
of Mohtmmedins in the world, 
146. 
se of Brahmans, 146. 
Nyaya, system of philosophy, assumes 
three principles, 122. 
“ee 


system of philosophy, 


desevibed 
by Banerjea, 126 ; 


0. 


Odin, or All-fatber, eldest of the air, 377. 
* “ corresponds to Ormazd, 335. 
‘« his festival io the spring, 386. 

Ops, goddess of the harvest, 330 


P. 


Pales, a rural god, 830. 


Palestine, or the land of the Philistines, 
397. 
# resembles G)cece and Awitzer- 
land, 897. 
fe iis wountainous character, B97. 
ut a small country, 6B. 
“ 


ify mountains and valleys, 399. 
Palgrave, note giving un extract from his 
book, 480 
Papacy, meres syal, good doue by it, 80 
4& reproduction of the 
Roman state religion, 
B50. 
its {ntluence on Juduism, 


Pars? religion, 
206. 
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its influence on UChvis- 


| Parsi religion, 
tianity, 204. 


sie oy teuches a kingdom of 
heaven, 207. 
o a still continues in Versia 


and India, 208. 
Parthenon, the, temple of Minerva, de- 
seribed, 390, 
Penates, fous of home, 328. 
Persepolis, ruins of the palace of Xerxcs 
at, 170. 


ts inscriptions of Darius and Xer- 
xes at, 172. 
My tombs of the kings of Persia 
at, 174. 
Pharisees, Sudducees, and Hsscnes, 444. 


Phidias, his statue of Jupiter described, 
288. 

Philistines, probably Pelasgi from Crete, 
421. 

Philosophy, early Greek, 291. 

Greek, in Asiw Minor, 
> i Ttally, 298; 

Phoenicians, their language a form of He- 
brew, 400 

Plato harmonizes realism and 

208 


291. 


“ 


idealisua, 


his philosophy completes that of , 
Socrates, 294. 

his method that of transceudeutul- 
isin, 204. 

® his idea of God pure und hivi, 
295. 

its 


Christian element in, 296. 
Pliny, the elder, his view of religion, 345. 
Present work, an essay, or attempt, il 

de “comparison of religions its 

object, 1. 
Prophecy, a modilication of inspiration, 
43S. 

Prophets of the Old Testament, 
action, 440. 


men of 


se politicians and constitutiqnu 
lawyers, 440. 

by preferred the moral law to 
ceremonial, 441. 

“ described by Dean Stanley, 
441. 

+ their inspiration cama 
through a common haniwn 
fuculty, 442. 

S their predictions not always 
realized, 443. 

ss their foresiglt of Christianity, 
443. 

“a 


developed Judaism to its hish- 
est point, 448. 

Proverbs, Book of, in the Bilda, 3806, 

Pontills, their authority , 83. 

Positivism, its law of progress examined, 
480. 

Puranas, the, 

people, 


much read by the common 
130. 


be devoted ty the worship of Visehnu, 
130 

us extol the power of ponanees, 1s) 

is ideus those of the epics, 182. 

“ 


their philosophy thut of thy 


Saukhya, 132. 
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R. 


Ramses IT. a powerful king x. o. 1400, 233. 
*“ supposed to be the same us Sesos- 
tris, 2: 
birth of Moses during his reiga, 335. 
Recognition of God in nature, best ele- 
ment of Pgyptian religion, 267, 
Relation of the religion of the Ayesta to 
the Vedas, 201. 
Results of the survey of ten religions, 489. 
“in regard to their resemblance and 
difference, 490, 
Resemblance ot the Ronan Catholic cere- 
monies to those of Pavan Rorue, 850, 
Roman calendar, described, 832. 
Roman Catholic Church, teaches an exelu- 
sive spiritual- 
ism, 143. 


its 


“ af st is eminently a 
sucrificial sys- 
tem, 143, 

“ce “ “ 


its monastic sys- 
{eln wn in- 
cluded Protes- 
tantism, 145. 

Roman deitivs adopted from Greece, 826 
ag “manufactured by the pon- 
tiffs, 326. 


# *C  representit powers of 

2 ‘' representing human rela- 
tions, 328. 

ee presiding over rural occupa- 
tions, 320, 

Ee “derived from the Utruscans, 
827. 

ae 


empire gave to Christiauity its out- 
Ward form (note), 850 

united tho severai stats | 
of Biwvope, 550, 

uy, its influence on Western the- 
ology, 851, 


ae “a 


ae legal notions transferred to theolo- 
gy, 852. 

mind, wanting in spontaneity, 816. 

fe be serious, practical, hurd, 816. 

“religion, an established church, 317. 

Ae s regarded chiefly external 
conduct, 317. 

Ao §¢ tolerant of questious of 
opinion, 817. 

sid i not a imere copy from 
Greeve, 318. 

af Me described by MMegel, 818. 

We se deseribed by Cicero, 817 - 
319. 

e of deseribed by Mommesen, 
319, 

2 i 4 polytheism, with mo- 
notheism behind it, 
820. 

“ Lao 


deified wll events, 821. 
Romans, 4: a race, whence derived, 319. 

a6 se belong to the Aryan 
family, 819 


2 a composed of Lating, ae 
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Romans, as a race, related to the Pelasgl 
and Celts, 820. 

their oldest deities, Latin, Sa. 
bine, and Ktrusean, 820. 

Roman sepulchral mouuMents, their tone, 
346, 

Roman thought and Roman religion op- 
posed, 842. 

Koman worship, very elaborate and mi- 

nute, 3831. 


= “e full of festivals, 831. 

Ot as distinguished between 
things sacred und pro- 
fane, 831. 

se a a yoke on the public life 
of the Romans, 834. 

& ms directed by the College of 
Pontiffs, 334, 

iB st chief seat in the Via Sucra, 

Hy a governed by . etiquerte, 
335. 

a originally free from idola- 
try, 336. 

ae “ee 


acted like a charm, 340 

Rome, ancient, its legacy to Christianity, 
303. 

Runes, Odin’s song of, in the Kidda, 808, 


8. 


Salii, ancient priests of Mars, 836. 
Sankhya puilosophy, 114. 
MY a founded on two prin- 
ciples, 120. 


uy ne considered atheistic, 
120. 

ey se the basis of Bud th- 
ism, 121. 

we ve 


a very ancient sys: 
tem, 122. 
Saturnus, Saturn, god of planting, 330. 
Scandinavia, consisting of what regions, 
358. 


f surrounded by the sea, 858. 

ae its adaptation to the Veuton- 
ic race, 859. 

se formerly inhabited by the 
Cimbri, 860. 

“ 


the home of the Northmen , 
3861. 

Scandinavian religion, a system of duwul- 
ism, 862. 

war ils essential 
idea, 862. 

its virtues, truth, 
justice, courage, 
B62. 

Scandinavians, their early history, 855. 

af described by Ceesar, 855, 


iy “a 


bines, aod Mtruseans, 


320) | 


% described by Tacitus, 356. 

% a branch of the great Ger- 
man fiumily, 857, 

ha their language, the Norsy 
aud its derivatives, 857 

ne our inberitanee from, 858 

“ 


their munners and institu- 
tious, 837. 
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Scandinavians, their respect for women, 
3883. 

ne their Scalds, or bards, 388. 

- their maritime expeditions, 
389. 


Sea-Kings of Norway, their discoveries, 
361. 
Seat of the Scandinavian race, 355. 
Secrecy, the evil in Egyptian religion, 257. 
Semitic races, their character and exploits, 
399. 


® “great navigators and discoy- 
erers, 309. 

“ “identity of their languages, 
400. 

yy “nations of which they con- 
sist, 399. 

WY r their religion and gous, 401. 

“ 


their tendency lo monothe- 
jsm, 402. 
Seneca, his view of religion, 343, S44, 
Serapis, the same as Osiris-Apis, 257. 
Sibylline books, derived from reece, 836. 
Siculi, supposed to be Kelts (note), 320. 
Silvanus, god of the woods, B40 
Siva, does nol appear in the Vedas, 125. 
‘ worshipped with Brahma and Visch- 
nu ut the present time, 127. 
“ worshipped in the Puranns, 132. 
“girls worship him with flowers, 132. 
‘his wife Doorga, festival of, 1d4 
* men swing on hooks in honor of 
135. 
Solomon, and the relapse of Judaism, 428. 
a a Jess interesting character than 
David, 429. 


) 


* his unscrupulous policy, 429 

Mt the splendor and power of his 
reign, 430. 

fh lila allinuees with Byy pt, Phani- 
eda, and Arabia, dt 

“ 


his temple described, 182 

re his Book of Proverbs and ils 
ebaracter, 138 

aecount of his last days, 454. 

his scepticism deseribed in Ee- 
clesiastes, 405 

Socrates, his character and work, 253, 

Sol, the sun, a Sabine deity, 827. 

Soma plant of the Veda, the Hadma, 202. 

Sophocles, the most devout of the Greek 
tragedians, 254. 

Spiritualism, in Brahrmanism and Obris- 
tianity, 136. 

Stoics, as described by Zeller, 296 


“ 
ay 


1. 


Tacitus, the spirit of his writings, 346. 
Tae-Piny (or Ti-Ping) insurrection, its ori- 
gin, 02. 
sg La its leader the heavenly 
prince, 62. 
essentially  & 
movement, Gk. 
based on the Bibie, 06 


a a religious 


” te 
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Tae-Pings (or Ti-Pings), their prayers, 65. 
if sf their public relig- 
jous exercises, 


66. 

G3 We their woral  re- 
forms, 68. 

uF oe put down by Brit- 
ish interven- 
tion, 6S. 

“a 4“ 


worshipped one 
God, and be- 
lieved in Jesus, 
69. 

Talmud, the, extracts from, 445. 

Tauo-te-king, its doctrines described, 54. 

= resembles the system of Hegel, 
54 


by its doctrine of opposites, 55. 

Me its resemblance to Buddhisio, 
55 

ae 


its tendency to magic, 56. 
Tellus, the earth, a Roman god, 330. 
Tenipestates, the tempests, worshipped et 
Rone, 327. 
Perminus, an old Ttalian god, 830. 
Three classes of Roman gods, 825. 
Viherinus, or father Tiber, a Roman god, 
828. 
Things, or popular assemblies of the Scan- 
dinayians, 838. 
Thor, his character and prowess, 77. 
“his famous mallet, 378. 
‘ - hhiy journey to Jotunheim, 874. 
«his fight with the Midgard serpent, 
B70. 
Triad, the Hindoo, its origiu, 124. 
x os eorpared with 
| Triads, 124. 
‘Trinity, Christian, derived from Byy pe, 


other 


Trinity, the, ils meaning in ChrisGianity, 
500. 

‘Pruths and errors of the dillerent systems, 
21. 

'Vyr, the Scandinavian war god, 379. 
‘*’ how he lost bis hand, 380, 383, 


U. 
Ulphilas, the Arian, first Christian teacher 
of the Germans, 390. 
“ his translation of the Bible into 
| Gothic tongue, 590. 
V. 


Vedanta philosophy assumes & single prin- 
ciple, 116. 


A id knows no substance 
but God, 119 

iE ss deseribed by Chuuder 
Dutt, 118. 

a “ 


souls absorbed in (hod, 
Maley 

Vedas, the, when written, 59-99. 
ef “" their chief gods, 89 - 99. 


“ +b 


traces of mouotheisim in, 90. 
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Vedas, the, some hymns given, 91, 92, 98,95. 
Vedic literature, divided into four periods, 
95 


ss re contains Chhandas, Mans 
tras, Brdhians, Upan- 
ishads, Sttras, and 
Ved ingas, 96. 

“ me 


at first not committed to 
writing, 97. 

Venus, an early Latin or Saline goddess, 

Vertumnus, god of gardens, 3380. 

Vesta, goudess of the hearth, 328. 

Vestal Virgins, their daties, 337. 

Vischnu, mentioned in the Lig-Veda as 
Sun-God, 125. 

his Avatars, 126. 

“ one of the Triad, 125. 

ae incurnate as Jugeernaut, 133. 

worshipped as Krishna, 134, 135. 

worshipped in the Puranas, 102. 

Voluspa, or wisdom of Vali, extrants from, 
364. 

Vulcanus, an Italian deity, 428 


“er 


“a 
se 


W. 


Wabhabee, revival in Arabia, described by 
Palgrave, 478. 

Wedding ring, in Egypt and Christendom, 
253. 
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Welcker, bis opinion of the substance of 
Greck religion, 286. 

Works on Scundinayian religion (note), 
B02. 

Worship of the Scandinavians, 885. 


Z. 


Zend Avesta, a collection of hymns, prayers, 
and thanksgivings, 187. 


oe extracts from the Gathas 188 

ie extract from the Kbordah 
Avesta, Lay. 

se hymn to the star Tistrya, 180. 

ep hymn to Mithra, 190. 

“e 


a confession of sin, 191 
Zoroaster, mentioned by Plato, Diodorus, 
and other classic writers, 173, 


nf account of him by IHerodotus, 
176. 

os agcount of him by Plutucch, 
lib. 

es inquiry as to his epoch, 180. 

oe resided in Bactriu, 141. 

et spirit of his religion, 182. 

ue he continually uppears in the 
Avesta, 183. 

o 


oppressed with the sight of cyl, 
184. 


THE END. 
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